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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
BEARDS’ BASIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
(publiihcd m 1944) 


With this book we bnng to a close our many years of co operative ef- 
forts in seeking to interpret the long course of American history As its 
title indicates, the volume deals with fundamental activities, ideas, and 
interests which have entered into the development of Amencan society 
fiom the colonial peiiod to the contemporary age Whatever may 
he added to the record here presented, a consideration of these activities, 
ideas, and intcmts is basic, we believe, to any understanding of Amen- 
can history 

Although compact in foxra and directed to the general public, the book 
IS no mere summary or digest of our previous works Nor is it a collection 
of cscerpts from any or all of them On the contrary it is newly designed 
and newly wiitten to express the historical judgment which we have 
reached after more th.ni foity years devoted to the study of documents 
and the obseivation of life at fiist hand in all parts of the United States, 
ruial and lubau, and m paits of the Old World and the Onent 

CiiARLrsA Beard 
Marx R Bijsrd 

New Milford, 

Connecticut 




PREFACE TO THE 
BEARDS’ NEW BASIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


T he last volume completed by Charles A and Mary R Beard which 
undertook to describe and interpret Amenca’s past was their Bam 
History of the United States 

Since the volume’s appearance m 1944, the flow of events has been 
swift and powerful Foi example, the technology of warfare has been pro- 
foundly allucd by the appearance of nuclear explosives and long-range 
missiles to carry them 'I'hc smashing of the Axis has destroyed the old 
'‘balance of jiowu” and coiitiibuted toward an unstable new alignment, 
in which the United Slates and other nations have drawn together for 
protection against Coiiiinunist aggression, leaving Aincnca deeply en- 
meshed 111 global politics Within the United States, the Republicans 
fought their way into the presidency after twenty years of uninterrupted 
defeat, hot contests developed over cavil nghts, and technological ad- 
vances, such as in automation, were affecting the lives and fortunes of 
millions of Americans 

Until shoilly before his death in 1948, my father, Charles A Beard, re- 
mained a close observer and analyzer of such developments and dis- 
cussed them with me at considerable length Several years after his pass- 
ing, my mother, Mary R Beard, undertook to link the 1944 edition of the 
Basic History with our own times through a foimal revision of the vol- 
ume, with my close co operation After death cut short her labors, in 1958, 
I did my best to weave into the fabric of the present revision my father's 
thinking, my mother’s contributions, and my own work, to produce tlie 
co operative account bound within these covers 
Practically all of the matcnal on activities, ideas, and interests my 
parents deemed fundamental for the penod up to 1944 has been left un- 
changed in tlie i960 edition However, advantage has been taken of a 
complete resetting of the type for the volume to correct several small 
errois, to supply a now start for the diapter on exploration, and to make a 
few other minor ad)ustments. 



To cover the years since 1944, the chapter dealing with World War 11 , 
111 the previous edition, has been earned through the surrender of the 
Axis powers It has been followed by a new chapter bcaniig Mary R 
Ikard’s suggested title, “The Atomic Age Unfolds,” to extend the lecoid 
into the yeai i960 Lastly, Uie Aiipcudix has been updated. 

WnnAMBMRn,PnD 
Formerly A-.stslant Profmor 
of Political Science 
Umvcnity of Wiseonsm 

Scottsdale, Anz 
Feb 1, 196a 
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Chapter 1 


EXPLORATION, TERRITORIAL CLAIMS, 
AND COLONIZING AGENCIES 

I MPELLING CURIOSITY was one of the pnme forces that drove 
adventuresome Europeans to sad westward across the uncharted At- 
lantic, centunes ago, to come by surpnse upon the great wddemess later 
called America Impelling curiosity, too, induced descendants of the early 
European pioneers m Amenca to investigate with growing success the 
complex laws of the physical world about them Finally, impelling cun- 
osity led Aiiicncaiis, enriched by the new accumulation of knowledge, 
to undertake the ultimate m exploration— tlie probing of the vastnesses 
of the mighty universe itself F.arly in 1959, a device built and fired in 
the United States entered a pennanent orbit around the sun, cariying it 
millions of miles away from the earth 'lliosc who dare to take the longest 
and boldest view stc in the creation of this synthetic heavenly body a 
niaior advance toward the solution of the problem of dispatdung inan- 
imate probes to Mars and Venus, to bung back data useful in planning 
later human visits. If distances within the solar system arc once 
conqueied, what is to stand 111 the way of traveling even deeper into the 
dun immensity of space? 

☆ 

Plunging into this great stream of exploration near its source, where 
the details of our story may properly begin, we find Europeans of the late 
fifteenth century contemplating a daring project It was that of sailing 
westwaid across the Atlantic, defying unbiown harards, in quest of new 
routes to old lands, and perhaps finding hitherto unsuspected regions 
along the way Then as now, major exploratory projects were expensive 
Like the space probes of 1959, they were government-financed, and im- 
portant to the maintenance of national prestige 
Willie It has been claimed that Leif Encson might have reached North 
Amcnca around the year 1000, tlie first major exploratory expedition west- 
ward across the Atlantic to produce lasting results was that of Chnsto- 



pher Columbus, financed laigdy by the Spanish rojal treasury and 
actively backed by Quetn Isabella, who saw the. possibilities of the cn- 
terpnse With hci good wishes and a small fleet Columbus and a motley 
crew left Spam and tame upon islands well off the southeasteui coast of 
what IS now the United States 'Ilic year was 

Within a shoit time, othci Kiuopean nations enteied the exploratory 
race, m tiuesl of fame and foitune Of particular intdcsl to Amtiicaiis 
was the project of King Ileiiiy VII of I'liigland, which assigned to John 
Cabot, an Italian navigator, and liis three sons, tiie task of seeking liilli- 
erto iiiikncnvii heathen lands to the west, on the way to Cipango (jajiaii) 
and China via the Atlaiitie 

111 carrying out lus oidcrs, Cabot reached the shores of what is now 
Canada, m the region where the mighty St Lawrence River poms foitli 
into the sea There, in 1497, he landed and planted the banner of the 
English king, claiming for Ins sponsor what he supposed was the cast 
coast of Asia With news of his labors, he went back to England 
The next year Cabot was sent out again This time be sightexl the cast 
coast of Greenland but lus sailon. mutinied against pushing north into 
the strange, icy seas that interested luin. To satisfy the crew, he headed 
southward, coming to the ccnitnient of North America and following its 
shores to a point m the neighborhood of what is now tailed Chesa- 
peake Bay Unable to find a nch people with goods for profitable ti.idc, 
he returned to England deeply disappointed 

On the basis of Cabot’s discoveiics, the* King laid claim to a domain of 
unknown si/e and character m North America on which the Instoiv of 
the United Slates was to unfold By this simple ad, he opened for the 
English the greatest real estate and investment opportunity in the history 
of Western cmli/ation 


But nearly a centurv passed before the English began to take full ad- 
vantage of that opportunity In the interval numerous and wide voyages 
by Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, French, and I'highsh expUners led 
to mapping, if roughly, the contours of a large part of the two Americas 
And as an outcome Spanish, Portuguese, and I'Yeiich rulers also laid 
claims to large shares of land in the Western Hemisphere 
Intrepid explorers under the flag of Spam, by imiumeiable journeys, 
were the first to penetrate the mainlands Spanish ccmcjutrois lecj 
by Hernando Cortes and Francisco Pi/airo invaded Mexico and Peru, 
robbed them of gold, silver, and precious stones, and excited all Europe 
by reports of wealth m the New World Between 1539 and 154a 
Hernando de Soto traveled overland from the coast of Flouda, with his 
mounted companions, to the Mississippi River and some distance 



beyond Dunng those years Francisco Vdsquez de Coronado, with an 
anned band of horsemen, toiled his way northward from Mexico into 
the heart of the region lying west of the Mississippi, looking for more 
treasure m the rumored Indian cities of Cibola In 1565 the Spanish 
planted the settlement of St Augustine in Florida 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the Spaniards seemed about to 
take possession of the newly discovered world Tliough they had not 
found moic gold and silver m regions above Mexico or the elixir of 
youth sought m Florida by Ponce de Leoii, by 1550 the ruler of Spain, 
Charles V, could claim as Ins property many islands m the Canbbean, 
Mexico by right of conquest, all of South Amenca except Brazil, which 
the Portuguese had seized; and an immense area, if indefinite as to 
boundaiies, north of the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande To back 
up his daim he had at his command a big navy, a large merchant manne, 
and many hardy soldiers With his conquenng hosts were associated 
dauntless Catholic priests to aid in establishing a New Spam m the New 
World— a state, church, and feudal aristocracy all resting on the labor of 
subject peoples 

Before the English government began to devdop its terntonal nghts by 
occupation the moiurchs of France had also become interested in the 
New World. Francis I laughed at Spam and Portugal for pretending to 
own so much of it, and declared that he wanted to see the will of Father 
Adam, the first proprietor, bc'qucathmg to them tlie inhentance they 
claimed In 1 524, while Ilemy VIII, who had succeeded his father in 
1509, was neglecting the patrimony won by Cabot’s vopges, Francis sent 
an Italian .seaman, John Verra/aiio, across the Atlantic to hunt for a 
northwest passage to the Onent. Verra/ano did not find the passage, 
but he did sail along the coast of North Amcnca and gave Francis good 
grounds for asserting that he too owned a big share of the new conbnent 
Several years filter Francis swit Jacques Cartier forth on two successive 
voyages. I’ht^ resulted 111 explorations of the St. Lawrence River region, 
the bestowal of the name Montreal on an Indian village, and a more def- 
inite claim to a huge area in that neighborhood. 

☆ 

Such were the nghts asserted by England, Spam, and France to enor- 
mous masses of land in the New World when Queen Elizabeth came to 
the throne of England m 1558 Her father, Henry VIII, had done noth- 
ing to develop the real estate nominally acquired through the voyages of 
Cabot Busy with intngues on the continent of Europe, his marital trou- 
bles, and his quarrels with the Pope, he had continued to neglect his op- 
portunities m the New World Dunng the reigns of his son Edward VI 
and his daughter Mary, England had been tom by religious disputes, and 



the exploitation of land over the sea had been slighted by English states- 
men 

With tlie acecssion of Qneen Eli/abctli, however, many things incited 
English enterprisers to develop the real estate and iiivcstinciit opportu- 
nity opened to them by the voyages of Cabot under Henry VII Eh/a- 
beth was high-spintcd, well educated m the secular learning of the Renais- 
sance, and greatly interested m adding to the riches and powci of her 
realm. She was detcnnmc'd that her people should be kept I’rotialant m 
religion undei the Church of England, finnly umtod, and strong enough 
to break the dominion of her Catholic rival, the King of Spam, m the 
Atlantic Ocean Ehzabeth gathered around her Rrotestaut statesmen of 
the same mind, fostered the growth of the English navy, and encouraged 
her sea captains to plunder Spanish ships and colonics wherever they 
could 

ITie new temper of the Elizabethan age was imperiously displayed in 
1577-80 when the English “sea dog,” Francis Drake, sailed around the 
world plundering cities and Spanish ships laden with treasure as he went 
■—down along the east coast of South America, up along the west coast, 
to the shores of California, and all the way home. 

From this exploit English capitalists got an inkling of the investment 
opportunity before tlicm, on and across the seas Money for Dxake’s ex- 
pedition had been supplied by a corporation m which Eli/ahcth held 
shares, llie company’s ongixial investment was £5cx30 In retiun lor the 
stockholders’ nsk, Drake's treasure ships brought them t6t30,ajo m piof- 
Its— enough lo satisfy the most expectant mvc'stor As a pnukuf nilcr 
Elizabeth used her portion of the proceeds to pay oft the debts owed by 
the Crown According to careful cstnnates, the numerous raids on Span- 
ish ships and colonies during Eli/abctli’s reign netted the handsome sum 
of £12,000,000 

With news of splendid returns on mve.stment undcrt.ikings at sea ring- 
ing m their ears, English merchant capitalists, including investors among 
fair ladies, began to take a serious interest in the real estate of the English 
Crown m the New World Since it was undeveloped ical estate— not kind 
occupied by peoples abounding in wealth— its exploitation demanded 
colonization by the English people themselves .and the founding of .1 
“New England" under the Crown of the old England Having this proj- 
ect m view, Queen Elizabeth gave Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the favor- 
ites at her court, a patent to all the territory he might colmn/e, on con- 
dition that he pay to the Crown one fifth of the returns from the mining 
of precious metals 

Under this patent Raleigh sent out in 1584 an cxi>cdition which vis- 
ited the island of Roanoke off the coast of North Carolina and brought 
back reports of a favorable climate and country— “the most plentiful, 



sweet, fruitful, and wholesome of all the world ” The next year Raleigh 
dispatched seven ships and 108 colonists to Roanoke, but the colonial 
experiment was a failure Raleigh made anotlier attempt in 1587, only 
to fail again The colonists who shared m that venture utterly disap- 
peared from the scene, leaving behind them not even a clue to their fate 
The sixteenth century came to a close without the creation of a single 
permanent English settlement in Amenca 
But the century did not close until the English navy, aided by a temble 
storm at sea, had destroyed in 1588 the Spanish Armada, a mighty fleet 
sent by tlic King of Spain to crush the rising power of England Though 
this victory, by eliminating powerful enemy forces, would have facilitated 
the settlement of Amenca, die English did not immediately follow up 
their advantage with a wave of colonization 


While the English rested, three nval powers made the most of the lull 
to strengthen their positions in Amenca Following Hudson’s tnp in 
i6og, up the river now bearing his name, his Dutch employers laid claim 
to the surrounding tcrritoiy As “New Netlierland" this holding became 
an important fanning and trading community. Meanwhile the Span- 
iards continued to expand operations m Flonda and the French pushed 
the development of the Great Ijikes and St Lawrence regions. 

By the lime the English finally got around to exploiting in earnest die 
territory nominally under the English Crown, the French, Spanish and 
Dutch alieady had good footholds in the New World To cope with these 
established rivals, I'lngland now most urgently needed large, permanent, 
and prosperous colonies, something new to Bntish experience Beside this 
complicated undertaking the spectacular dispatch of Drake on a voyage 
of exploration and the sensational robbery of Spanish vessels were mere 
theatrical displays of power and daring To arm a few ships, shoot up 
Spanish galleons, loot them, and send them to the bottom of the ocean 
was an operation that required httle money— mainly skill in navigation 
and the fighting spint, 




r AND ORAN IS* «V JAMI S I IN 1 fiof) 

Great pieces of rad estate were (‘ranted to the hotuhm Company and the 
Plynimth Company In the shaded portion of the map both Companies 
could make settlements provided their plantations wire at least loo miles 
apart. 

Qualities and courage of a diftcrcnt sort wore iiecwsaiy to ciciilc large 
and orderly societies m a wilderness This Inismcss dcmamlcd luigc cap 
ital It was more than men’s work women m great xminhcis had to he 
associated with it All the ideals, arts, and sciences of civih/alion weic 
involved m it. 

Not fully aware of all that colom/ation implied but uger lo exploit 
the real estate in America, English merchant capitalists .sought that priv- 
ilege from the Crown at the beginning of the seventeenth century 'lliey 
had already formed trading companies to engage m commeite with Rns 
sia, the Levant, and the East Inclies In torjioratc enterprises of that l\pc 
they had demonstrated their ingenuity Besides they had accumulated 
much capital for investment 'I’liis capital they now proposed to use in 
colonial enterpnse, about which they knew so little. Only one aspect of 
it -was clear to them individual farmers, merchants, artisans, and their 
families, with small savings or none at all, could not crahark unaided on 
any such undertaking as large scale colom/alion 

Under English law all the territory daimed m America belonged to the 




Crown 1 lie monarch could withhold it from use, keep any part of it as 
a royal domain, or grant it, by charter or patent, in large or small blocks, 
to privileged companies or pnvate persons It was to the Crown, there- 
fore, that English enterprisers bent on colonizing America turned for 
grants of land and powers of government And m making such grants by 
chaiter or patent, the Crovm created two types of legal agencies for colo- 
iii/ation the corporation and the propnetary 

The corporate type of coloni/nig agency was the company, or group of 
individuals merged into a single “person" at law by a royal charter The 
charter named the original members of the company and gave them the 
right to elect officers, frame bylaws, raise mon^, and act as a body. It 
granted to the company an area of temtory and conferred upon it cer- 
tain powers* to transport emigrants, govern its settlements, dispose of its 
land and other resources, and carry on commerce, sub|ect to the laws of 
England Such a corporation was akm to the modem joint-stock com- 
pany organized for profit-making purposes 

Tlie propnetary agency for colonizing consisted of one or more per- 
sons to whom were given a grant of temtory and various powers of gov- 
ernment by the Crown The propnetor or propnetors thus endowed with 
.special privileges had authonty to found a particular colony and enjoy 
property, commercial, governing, and other nglits similar m character to 
those vested m a company by royal charter. 

Companies ,md proprietors did not, however, have a completely free 
hand in managing their colonial affairs They were limited by the terms 
of their charters or patents and were compelled to confer upon free set- 
tlers certain liberties and immunities enjoyed by English people at home, 
iiichiding a .share in the mabiig of local laws. 

Various motives inspired English leaders to form compames or embark 
on careers as propnetors in America Among the motives was tlie desire to 
extend English powtar, to make money out of trading pnvileges and land 
sales, and to convert the Indians to Clmstianity For some companies and 
propnetors the idea of establishing religious liberty in America for mem- 
bers of persecuted sects was also among the primary considerations in 
their coloiii7.ing activities Still another purpose entenng into the plans 
of compames or propnetors was that of giving poor and otlierwise unfor- 
tunate persons in England a chance to work and live better in a new 
country so open to opportunity In other words, political, economic, re- 
ligious, and charitable motives induced English leaders to devote their 
energies to the business of colonization 

☆ 

llie systematic beginnings of all the Amencan colonies were made by 
companies or propnetors or under tlieir jurisdiction By 1733, the year in 
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which the last colony, Georgia, was started at Savannah, there were thir- 
teen colonics under the Crown at London, legally known as the Briiish 
Clown after the Union of England and Scotland in 1707 These colonics, 
taken arbitrarily in geographical order, with rcfcreiiees to ongms, were 

New I lampsliire— partly an offshoot of Massaelimctts, given a scpaiate 
status m 1679 

Massachusetts— founded in 1630 by Puntans under the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, with it became associated in 1691 the colony of Plymouth, 
estabhshed by the Pilgnins in 1620 on land belonging to the Plymouth 
Company chartered by James I m 1606 

Rhode Island— incorporating two offshoots from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, to which, as a single colony, a royal 
charter was given in 1663 

Connecticut— onginabng partly in offshoots from Massachusetts 
planted in the Connecticut River valley m 1635 and partly in settlements 
on the shore, united under a royal charter m i66z 

New York— founded as New Netherlaiid under the Dutch West India 
Company m 1624, seized by the English m 1664 and given the name of 
New York 

New Jersey— founded under Dutch auspices, seized by the I'lnghsh m 
1664, and afterwaid named New Jersey. 

Delaware— first settled by the Dutch under the Dutc'h West India 
Company and by Swedes under the Swedish South Company, taken by 
the English m 1664 and placed under the propnetoiship of William Penn 
in 1682 

Pennsylvania— granted to Wdliam Penn as proprietary by Charles II m 
1681, first settlement at Philadelphia m 1682 

Maryland— granted to Lord Baltimore as propnetary in 1632 and 
started by settlements on Chesapeake Bay m 1654 

Virginia— founded by settlement at Jamestown m 1607, mailc under 
the London Company chartered by James I in x6o6 

North Carolina— early settlements made by pioneeis from other colo- 
nies, passed under an association of propnetors in 1663 bv a royal grant 
covciing all the Carolina region, formerly within the jurisdiction of the 
Virginia Company, given a separate status as the royal province of North 
Carolina in 1729 

South Carolina— granted to propnetors in 1665, settlements made at 
Albemarle Point in 1670 and near Charleston in 167a, an independent 
royal province after 1729. 

Georgia— granted to a board of trustees, or company, by George II m 
1732, Savannah founded in 1733 

'Phis listing of some of the corporate and propnetary agencies under 
which English colonization took place, does not give an adequate im- 
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pres^ion of the amount of free movement by individuals and groups in 
America, csjiccially after the first settlements had been planted Nothing 
less than an encytloiicdia could do that 

Take for cvunple North Carolina Virginians had made a permanent 
settlement in that region at least five ycais before it was granted to pro- 
prietors in 1665, ami othci pioneers, mainly Scotch, Scotch-Insh, and 
Gtnnans fiom Pcimsylvama, went down into North Carolina on their 
own motion. 

Again, take New Hampshire m the far nortli An independent settle- 
ment was established there as early as 1623 under a ro3ral grant Other 
beginnings in New Hampshire had been made before the Puntans came 
to Massachusetts Bay m 1630 When Puntans pushed over into the New 
Hampshire region and claimed it as a part of their grant, they encoun- 
tered stout opposition from the forerunners Only after many disputes 
was a final separation from Massachusetts effected by New Hampshire m 
1679. 

But uulepcmlcnt undertakings and individual or group imgiations 
from colony to colony, significant as they were m colonial beginnings, 
had relatively little inilucutc on the rise of sdf-govcmmg colonies It was 
under companies and propiictois holding giants of land subject to the 
I'lughsh Clown that systcanatic coloiii/atioii on a large scale was made 
possible It was under companies and proprietors that the foundations of 
all the toloiues were scemely laid Crown, companies, and propiictors— • 
their woik m colonization was to have from the outset a profound 
mflnence on the course of affairs which eventuated m the formation of 
the contiuenlal Umied States 



Chapter 2 


IMMIGRATION TO THE COLONIES 


T he various English corporations and propnctors possessing royal 
grants of land along the eastern seaboard of what is now Uie United 
States ultimately went to work on a grand scale to put their properties 
to some kind of productive use They raised funds They had to purchase 
quantities of livestock, food, seed, tools, and other itans of freight. 'I'licy 
acquired ships and hired crews They drew up many plans. 'I’hey did their 
best to find the thousands upon thousands of inai, women, and children 
who might turn these things to good account in the New World 'riicii 
tlicy moved attidcs, animals, and people across the Atlantic m what were, 
by modem standards, very small craft, in one of the most unia/ang and 
important migrations of all times 

Basic to the success of this vast enterprise, of couise, was the selection 
of desirable settlers Duly able bodied men and women possessing many 
skills, familiar with numerous aits and sciences, could be expected to pro- 
duce the food, clothing, shelter, and other prime ingredients for a rela- 
tively self-suflScicnt society m a distant wilderness 
But trading corporations and propnctors, even aided by the English 
govemmemt, could not simply commandeer farmers, mechanics, artisans, 
and managers for colonial adventures In the nature of things, most of the 
men and women for the undertaking had to be persons who were willing, 
even eager, to cross the sea They had to be volunteers moved by one 
reason or many reasons to tear up their roots in the Old World and brave 
the penis and toil of transplanting themselves across the wide ocean into 
the lonely terntory claimed by the English Crown 
Tlie bulk of the white men and women who came to North Amenca 
between tlie founding of Jamestown in Virginia in 1607 and the eve of 
the American revolt against Great Britain came voluntarily Even those 
who indentured, or bound, Ihcmsclvcs by contract to labor for a term of 
years as servants, m order to pay their passage, were m the mam volun- 
teers 
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It IS true that many white laborers were bdnaped in England for ship- 
ment to the Anicucan colonies and that Negroes were dragged out of 
Africa for that purpose by slave traders Forced migration of laborers was 
undoubtedly extensive Yet the overwhelming majority of immigrants 
came to Aracuca of their own choice 

☆ 

What lay behind this choice? ITie whole history of Europe The long 
struggle between barbarism and civilization since the beginning of hu- 
man societies m the Old World Immediately influential were the con- 
vulsions of the age in which the emigrants lived From the opening of 
the seventeenth century to the close of the colonial penod the Old World 
was in turmoil— -physical, intellectual, moral, religious, military, economic, 
and political The faidal order of the Middle Ages was breaking up amid 
fierce resistance to change 

The years of the gical migration from the Old World to the Enghsh 
colonies in the New World were marked by international wars, civil wars, 
religious controversies and persecutions, political disputes, displays of 
royal despotism, and social dislocation, accompanied by growing poverty 
and the enactment of baibanc cnmmal laws against the poor 

None of these events was sharply separated from others All were m- 
tcnelated For example, wais were connected with national jealousies, 
ambitions of mouarchs, religious hatreds, and iivalrics over trade and ter- 
iitoiy Religious clashes were associated with the political interests of kings 
and queens. Catholic and Protestant, with the conflicts of nations over 
commerce and empire m the Old World and beyond the seas, and with 
the struggles of classes 

An impression of the almost endless wars waged in Europe between 
1618 and 1776 may he denved from the following hst of the major con- 
flicts 
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1702-14— War of tiiie Spanish Succession, France, England, Spam, Hol- 
land, and other Powers fought over territory on the Continent and over 
colonial possessions, known in Amencan colonics as Queen Anne’s War 

1739-48— War of Jenkins’ I 2 ar, between England and France, widened out 
into the War of the Austrian Succession, involving England, France, Spam, 
Austria, Prussia, and other Powers, known in the American colonies as King 
Gcoige’s War 

1756-63 — Tlie Seven Years’ War, involving England, France, Spam, 
Prussia, and other countries, contest between England and Franee over 
dominion in Canada, India, and other places, known m America as the 
French and Indian War. 

These major wars, covering m all more than eighty years between 1618 
and 1776, to say nothing of many local wars such as short fights between 
the English and the Dutch, spread rum m several parts of western Europe 
And one reason for the extent of this rum was a revolution m the “art 
of war.” 

In the Middle Ages almost endless wars had been fought largely by a 
relatively few feudal lords and their retainers— by dukes, earls, baions, 
knights, and esquires Into feudal armies workers on the land and mer- 
chants in the towns had not been drafted wholesale With the discovery 
of gunpowder and the invention of cannon, muskets, and other power- 
ful implements of dcstniction, however, a new kind of army— the stand- 
ing aimy— was organized 111 Europe. 

'Hie standing army could be extended by summoning tons of thou- 
sands of men to its ranks, thus far exceeding m size any feudal army To 
fill the ranks of the new and bigger armies sturdy young men were caught 
and dragged to the barracks for training if they could not be got other- 
wise Princes drafted their subjects cn masse for their own wars and some- 
times sold them in large blocks, as mercenaries, to other pnnees m need 
of soldiers 

With this transformation in the character of armies, the actual snatch- 
ing of men for wars and the fear of being snatched made life a genuine 
terror for innumerable men of military age, Uicir families, and young mar- 
nagcahle women Moreover the death and destruction spread by wars on 
a large scale made the “art of war” so practiced more terrible to non- 
combatants For all such reasons British and European workers m town 
and country, as well as yeomen and merchants, could regard the penis 
and hardships of resettlement in America, in a strange land, as offering 
tnals slight in corapanson 

To wars between nations were added conflicts within nations ansing 
from religious and political sources In the Middle Ages the people of all 
countries in western Europe were members of one church— the Catholic 
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Church, and belonged to one failli— the Catholic faith Dissent from that 
faith, heresy, was foibiddcn and if it appeared was put down by Church 
and State 

But during the opening years of the sixteenth eentury a revolt, known 
as the Biotcstaiit Refonnation, broke out against the Pope and the Cath- 
olic Churcli of which he was the head In souihern Germany, Italy, and 
Spam, the Church and the pnnccs managed to suppress religious tip- 
rismgs and keep most of the people loyal to the Catholic religion France, 
long tom by religious wars, found peace for a time when the King was 
able to make a truce in 1598— by granting a limited toleration to the 
Huguenots, Protestant followers of John Calvin In Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, and the conntnes of northern Germany, the revolt against the 
Pope ended m the establishment of independent Protestant churches 
under the various rulers 

'i’he religions quanels m Kngland took a peculiar turn After the power 
of the Pope was finally cast off under Queen Eh/abctli, a state church-— 
the Ghmch of Fiigland—was established by act of Parliament and every- 
body m the realm was oulcrcd to become a member of it under pain of 
fine or physical punishment But this official church had scarcely been set 
up, and Cathohes had barclv been suppressed, when more religious pro- 
tests aiose among the people. 

Some of the new objectors merely wanted to reform, or “punfy,” the 
I'lnghsh Church, they weie known as Puritans Others, generally called 
Dissenters, spurned the I'lnghsh Church ciiluely and asserted the right of 
mdividuals and groups of individuals to fomi churches of their own and 
woislup God according to their consciences 'llns was the view taken by 
Picsbyienans, Baptists, and Quakers, for example 

Nowhere m the Old Woilcl at the beginning of Amcucan coloniza- 
tion was there anything like religious toleration m the modem sense of 
the term that is, the right of every person to join any church he or she 
pleases, or none at all, and to express his or hei opinions freely on matters 
of religion In the Catholic countnes, exc^t France, Protestantism was 
forbidden and Piotestants were persecuted Even in France the limited 
tolciation of Huguenots was abolished by the King m 1685, and they 
were sulijccted to persecution On the other hand, in Protestant countnes 
Catholicism was forbidden and Cathohes were persecuted In England 
persecution cut two ways Tlie government of that country meted out 
stern jjunishmcnt to Cathohes who clung to their faith and also to Prot- 
estants wlio wanted to “purify” the English Chuich or to found inde- 
pendent churches As far as the strict letter of English law was concerned 
thcic could be no Cathohes at all m England or any Protestants outside 
tlie Church of England Although many religious objectors defied 
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or Winked at the law, they were liable at any time to be arrested and 
fined, imprisoned, mutilated, or put to death 

Religious disputes in England were embittered by a political stmgglc 
which broke out between the Parliament and James I, shortly after his 
accession in 1603 Iligh-lcmpcrcd and arrogant, James tried to make laws 
and lay taxes without the consent of Parliament, and Parliament resisted 
his encroachments on its rights 

Under his successor, Charles I, the quarrel developed into a civil war 
and a revolution, led by Oliver Cromwell with the geneial support of the 
Puntans Tlie straggle ended tcmporanly in the execution of Charles, 
the exile of his son, the flight of many members of the anstocracy, and 
the establishment of a dictatorship by Cromwell 

In the course of the civil conflict a flood of radical, or “leveling,” ideas 
was let loose m England It was boldly said that no King or House of 
Lords was needed at all, that every man should have the right to vote for 
members of the House of Commons, that all the people had "natural 
rights” winch no govcninicnt could take away from them. 

Shortly after the dc.ith of Cromwell the monarchy was restored by the 
coronation of Charles II, m i66o But this brought only a few years ot 
internal peace to England Even then religious and political unicst con- 
tinued beneath the surface of social peace It emerged in a revolt soon 
after Charles II died and his brother, James II, an avowed Catholic, came 
to the throne James tried to rule England as autocratically as his giand- 
fathcr had done, and in 16B8 he was driven out in a popular uprising 

Late m that year, William, the Prince of Orange, and Ins wife, Mary, 
the elder daughter of James II, were called to England, Under an act 
of Parliament they wcic crowned king and queen of the realm In the 
general settlement which went with the icvolution of 1688 the supremacy 
of Parliament as the lawmaking body of England was acknowledged, a 
bill of nghts for English subjects was proclaimed, and a limited tolerance 
was granted to Protestant Dissenters— though not to Catholics 

During the many years of this strife in England migration to Amenca 
was stimulated, and the colonics that had already been founded were 
deeply affected by rapid changes m the mother country Resenting the 
autocratic rule of James I and Charles I, thousands of Puritans and Dis- 
senters fled from the kingdom in search of more political and religious 
freedom for themselves Wule the Puntans under Cromwell’s leadeiship 
were m power in England, hundreds of their opponents, loosely called 
“Cavaliers,” took refuge m Amenca, especially m Virginia And all the 
while news of the disputes m England over the political rights of the peo- 
ple and over religious toleration circulated from one cmd of the colonial 
settlements to the other, affecting judgments respecting politics and re- 
hgion on tins side of the Atlantic 
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☆ 

Amid the wars, religious revolts, persecutions, and political upheavals 
which Icejit tlic Old World in convulsions, the feudal order inhented from 
the Middle Ages was disint(^ating In that order government had been 
in tlie hands of kings and pnnees, supported by the clergy and nobility, 
as a rule The land of the vanous kingdoms and pnnapalities had been 
held by great landlords, lay and clencal, and most of the earth had been 
tilled by serfs bound to the soil on which they labored, so that they were 
unable to leave it even if they desired to do so The number of merchants 
was relatively small and they counted for httle in the class valuations of 
early feudal times Stated in another way, feudal soaety was a class so- 
aety m which each class, from serfs at the bottom to prmces at the 
top, had a fixed and permanent place The mass of the people were not 
free to move around as they pleased, even m the region in which tliey lived, 
or to emigrate to any other country 
But wars, religious upheavals, and the growth of commerce finally 
shook this rigid class order apart In England the process of dissolution 
began early and went forward rapidly, particularly after the Protestant 
revolt opened m the sixteentli century Under Henry VIII great landed 
estates held by the Catholic Church were seized by the Crown and many 
of them were parceled out among the King’s favontes, thus increasing the 
number of English landlords About the same time landlords discovered 
that they could make more money by raising sheqi and exporting wool 
to the conlmcnt of Europe than they could by having the soil tilled for 
the production of crops So they turned a vast acreage into sheep pastures 
and evicted serfs and laborers from the land, forcing them, homeless and 
foilom, to search for other work in the towns 
By the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign England was swanning with 
“free” men and women, hunting in the streets and highways for em- 
ployment or begging for chanty Cruel laws were enacted agamst them 
They were harshly punished for begging, dnven into poorhouses, or 
forced to labor at anything they could find to do at wages fixed by gov- 
ernment officials 

In some of the English towns at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as high as one third of all the inhabitants were paupers dependent 
for a living on the chanty of tiheir neighbors Although paupers were un- 
equally distributed over England, the number was enormous and their 
plight was nothing shoit of homble 
Everywhere even those fathers and mothers who earned a fair liveli- 
hood could see that their children had slight chances of getting along at 
all or of bettering their condition and that their families might easily fall 
into the great mass of paupensra Since most of the Enghsh land was 
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monopolized by great landlords it was difficult for anyone to buy a farm, 
and the oversupply of labor in tlie cities made competition for jobs an 
agonwmg struggle. 

When the cry that cheap land, even ficc land, was offered to 
immigrants m Amenca rang through the streets of hlnghsli towns and 
cities and through the byways of the ICnglish countryside, it awakened 
m the imagination of multitudes of nameless men and women a dream 
of liberty, secuiity, and advancement such as had never before come to 
toiling masses in the Old World Even the homdess and propcrtyless were 
stUTcd by news from some of the colonies that^ if they would bind them- 
selves to service for a term of five years, they would receive at the end 
of their indenture at least fifty acres of land for their own 

☆ 

Such were the Old World badegrounds for migration to Amenca. It was 
m these ciicumstanccs, according to cstiinales from fiagincntary rccouls, 
that about 750,000 people, for one reason or another or for many reasons, 
jounieycd over the ocean between 1600 and 1770 to seek a way of life 
on this continent Relativdy few of them were from the pcraiaiicnt class 
of helpless English paupers created by the heartless eviction of peasants 
from the lands tlicir ancestors had tilled, for paupers did nol always have 
the energy or skills required for successhil farming that made them de- 
sirable mdentured servants Approximately two thirds of the immigrants 
belonged to families able (0 meet the cost of the louriicy and make a start 
of some kind 111 the new country. The other third, composed of inden- 
tured servants, although lacking m money or piopcrty, had skills and tal- 
ents which tliey could apply m making their way 111 a land of oppoitu- 
mty 

The motives provoking men and women to brave the penis of the sea 
voyage in slow sailing vessels overcrowded with passtmgcrs and to nsk 
their lives and fortunes in a strange continent, far from their native 
habitats, were no doubt vanous. But historical records justify such a sum- 
mary as the following 

A desire to get away from the devastations of the endless wars and con- 
flicts in Europe. 

A resolve to flee from the snatching and selling of men for service m 
the armies of kmgs and pnnccs constantly engaged 111 wars 

A longing for an opportumty to find honest and honoiablc work and 
create better homes for themselves and their children 

An eagerness to escape religious persecutions and to found communi- 
ties in which they could worship God m their own ways, free from the 
domination of church and government officials trying to enforce con- 
foraiity to other faiths. 
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In addition to one or more of these motives, immigrants had a qual- 
ity for whicli no name can be found Countless men and women who 
lived amid the wars, persecutions, and poverty of the Old World and suf- 
fered from them as did the emigrants, stayed at home and continued to 
endure them If the Old World backgrounds in themselves had supplied 
the sole motives for migration, then more millions would also have 
broken away and joined the voyagers bound for the New World It fol- 
lows, therefore, that there was something in die spint of tlie men and 
women who voluntarily made die break and migrated, a force of charac- 
ter not simply determined by economic, political, or religious conditions 
—a force that made them different from their neighbors who remained 
in the turmoil and poverty of the Old World That something was a qual- 
ity of energy, enterpnse, danng, or aspiration that was to be a power m 
the course of American history, immediately and by transmission through 
coming generations 

☆ 

llie strength of the several motives for migration doubtless vaned from 
immigrant to immigrant, from group to group The assignment of spe- 
cific weights to die motives is impossible But among them a desire to 
win a larger religious freedom was widely acknowledged as significant 
and impelling by many immigrants and then descendants Practically all 
the iiiimigiants were members of some church or adherents to some re- 
ligious faith The overwhelming majority were Protestants— -but Protes- 
tants who objected, as much as Catholics did, to the faith and govem- 
mcnit of the Church of England On this point of objection Quakers, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans agreed m spite of their differences 
on other matters In any event, religious considerations entered into the 
founding and development of every colony from New Hampshire to 
Georgia 

Ihc early settlers of Virginia were members of the Church of England 
and it was the practices of their cliuich winch were to be observed in 
the colony This church soon became and long remained the Established 
Church of Virginia, supported by taxation Nevertheless, m the course of 
time Protestants of other denominations went into Virginia though, the- 
oretically, they had no legal nght to be there A few Catholics also found 
their way quietly into the Old Dominion and officers of the law merely 
winked at their presence Thus a kind of toleration grew up in practice 
But It was far from umvcisal religious liberty and was often marred by 
persecutions fostered by the Virginia government and Established 
Church 

llie neighboring colony of Maryland, often spoken of as a free refuge 
for Catholics peisecuted in England, was in fact at the outset nothing 
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of the sort It is true that the first Lord Baltimore, who received the grant 
of land from King Charles I, was a Catholic in spite of the prohibitory 
English law, favored and protected by the King It is true that many 
Catholics from the British Isles were able to settle m Maryland and enjoy 
a higli degree of religious liberty, although according to English law 
Catholics were not supposed to exist anywhere under the English Crown. 
But die second Lord Baltimore, who on the death of his father started 
the settlements on Chesapeake Bay, was interested m more than a re- 
ligious refuge He wanted to develop a prosperous colony by selling his 
lands to fanners, and he invited Protestants as well as Catholics to migrate 
to Maryland 

Within a short time the Protestants in Maryland outnumbered the 
Catholics and prepared to abolish the toleration that had quietly become 
a custom m the colony To avoid a disruptive religious conflict, leaders in 
Maryland arranged for the colonial assembly to pass, in 1649, what is 
known as the Tolciation Act I'hc term is inexact. It did not establish 
universal religious liberty in Maryland It granted freedom of religious 
worship only to tliosc who professed faith m Jesus Christ, thereby ex- 
cluding Jews, unbelievers, Deists, and Unitanans from the benefit of this 
freedom 

In the case of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, religious affairs took a 
course unlike that in Virginia or Maryland. Although, like Virginians, the 
Puritans who settled on the bay were members of the Chuich of England 
when th^ araved, they had wanted to alter some of its practices and 
soon they separated from it entirely m their new home After the separa- 
ton each town set up a church of its own, called Congregational, and 
taxpayers were required by law to support it For a long tune every voter 
m Massachusetts had to be a member of a Congregational church 

Strenuous efforts were made to bai immigrants belonging to other 
religious denominations Dissenters and critics who appeared among the 
Puritans were frowned upon and .sometimes severely punished, executed, 
or exiled into the wilderness In short Puritans came to Massachusetts to 
develop, among otlicr dungs, religious liberty for themselves, not to eslab 
lish an ideal of toleration for all religions— a liberty utterly unknown as 
practice in the England they had left 

The first English colony in Ainenca to grant general religions liberty 
as a matter of law and pnnciplc was an offshoot from Massachusetts, at 
first called the Rhode Island and Providence Plantations It was not 
founded by settlers coming directly from England but by inhabitants of 
Massachusetts who rebelled against the teachings and practic es of Puritan 
preachers and magistrates In 1636 Roger Williams, ordered to conform or 
get out, fled with a few fnends into the wilderness and founded the town 
of Providence at the head of Narragansett Bay I’wo years afterward Anne 
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Hutchinson, also outlawed by the Puntan clergy of Boston for her re- 
ligious and general independence, took refuge with her companions for a 
while at Portsmouth on Rhode Island 
Both Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson believed that the govern- 
ment should not force any form of religion by law on anybody, that every 
person should be free to worship God according to his conscience Tins 
rale of broad tolerance, extended to Quakers and Jews, was retained in 
the Providence and Rliode Island plantations after all the townships were 
united in an independent colony— by a charter from Charles II granted 
m 1663 It made lUiode Island unique among the colonies 
No such general rehgious liberty was permitted in the second offshoot 
from Massachusetts, the colony of Connecticut, founded about the same 
time as Providence The expedition of Puntans who bmlt the towns 
of Hartfoid, Windsor, and Wethersfield m the Connecticut River valley 
was led by a preacher nghtly deemed broad minded for his time, Thomas 
Hooker But neither he nor his companions accepted the liberal tolera- 
tion proclaimed by Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson Likewise 
stnet in then views of religious discipline under government control were 
the Puritans who made settlements at New Plaven and otlicr places on 
Long Island Sound 

Before and aftci the two groups of towns were united in a single colony 
as Connecticut, under a charter gianted by Charles II in 1662, the 
Congregational Church was the established church in each town, and it 
remained so established by law through the Revolution down to 1818 
Catholics, Protestant dissenters of vanous kinds, especially Quaker, and 
even members of the Church of England encountered hostility in Con- 
necticut Immigrants who were not Congregationahsts in faith filtered 
into the colony here and there but full toleration and equality were not 
accorded to them as a matter of pnnciple and law 
A wide, though not complete, religious toleration was adopted m 
Pennsylvania under the leadership of the Quakei proprietor, William 
Penn By liis faith Penn was committed to the pnnaple that religion is 
d matter for the conscience of the individual and is not to be imposed on 
anybody by law and government officials But from tlie beginning of his 
settlement at Philadelphia in 1682 Penn opened his colony only to im- 
migrants who professed belief in God As a proprietor Penn, like Lord 
Baltimore, was eager to have immigrants settling in his colony, buying 
farms carved out of the land granted to him by the King, and engaging in 
lucrative commerce In his quest for settlers he made special efforts to en- 
courage the migration of Scotch-Insh Presbyterians and German Prot- 
estants, as hardy folk with skills and crafts 
Rehgious considerations entered into the nsc and growth of settlements 
in other parts of America It was in search of freedom for their form of 
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religious worship as well as a livelihood that the Pilgrims, persecuted m 
England and for a lime exiles in Holland, went to Plymouth m 1620 
After the English seized the Dutch holdings in 1664 and renamed 
them New York, the practice of granting toleration to Protestants of all 
denominations was followed in New York, although the Anglican Church 
was established in certain counties of the colony as the official church 
Quakers and Presbytenans took part in filling up New Jersey and a similar 
toleration became the general practice there Under the Penn proprietor- 
ship the inhabitants of Delaware shared the almost unlimited religious 
freedom established by William Penn for Pennsylvania While the pro- 
prietors of North Carolina and South Carolina were favorable to the 
Anglican Church, settlers of vanous Protestant faiths, including French 
Huguenots, were welcomed and allowed to worship God according to 
their creeds In Georgia, founded as an expcTimcnt in philanthiopv, a 
rule of religious liberty akin to that in South Carolina soon pievailcd 
generally. 

As long as shipping was controlled by companies and proprietors, it was 
relatively easy to keep people of “undesirable” religious sects out of .my 
colony But after ports and inland towns were well developed, owners of 
ships were fairly fiee to make independent voyages to America 'riieii 
colonial barners crumbled and immigrants of all faiths found easier en- 
trance into all colonies. Ship captains m search of emigrants who could 
pay their passage were prone to disregard laws on religion or colonial 
rcstnctions on the ingress of religious refugees 

Indeed, to promote passenger traffic ship captains offcicd to carry over 
to Anienca emigrants who had no money to pay their way, and collectctl 
die cost, with a profit, by selhng the labor and skills of their passengers to 
employers for a term of years Colonists who engaged these laborers were 
inclined to be more interested in strong bodies and stable characters than 
in the theological opinions of their servants. 

Thus it came about that by 1776 there was a great difference between 
the surface appearance of things, as evidenced by the existence of estab- 
lished churches, and the realities of religious practice in America By law, 
the Church of England was the official church m six colonics— Virginia, 
Maryland, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and New York In three other 
colonies— Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire— the Con 
gregational Church, supported m each town by taxation, remained estab- 
lished as die official church Yet generally throughout the colonies there 
were large numbers of people of English ongin who were Christian dis- 
senters from the offiaal churches— Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, Cath- 
olics, and members of other sects To these were added many German 
Lutherans and a small quantity of French Protestants, or Huguenots. 
Even Jews, severely oppressed nearly everywhere m the Old World, were 
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able to find shelter from persecution m several seaboard towns and to 
erect synagogues in which to conduct their religious rites 
Colonial Amencans, then, by 1776 enjoyed a degree of religous liberty 
such as had not been witnessed in England and Western Europe for 
centunes Yet while Amencans had gone far on the road to the bnd of 
universal lehgious freedom they enjoy today, they had not completed the 
journey Still to be overcome, for example, was the colonial practice of 
excluding followers of certain faiths, notably Catholics, from voting and 
holding political office 
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T he prime task confiontmg the stream of immigrants, of v.'incd 
national ongms, backgrounds, and religious faiths, who pouicd 
lulo the English colonies m Amciica, was that of establisliiiig a substan- 
tially self snfGcicnt agucultural society m the New World This was to 
be a labonous entcqmse 

A few cmigiants at the beginning of the seventeenth century, it is true, 
wcie lured by the original dream of the London Company that gold and 
silver for quick riches would be found in its territory A ycai before the 
tiny settlement had been planted on the Janies River, an actor m the 
English metropolis bad declared on the stage that the Indi.ius’ dnpjnug 
pans were of “pure golde,” that then “cluunes with winch they chained 
up thar streets were of massive golde,” that their pnsoueis were “fettered 
in golde,” and that they “goc forth on holy da>s to gather mine's and 
diamonds by the seashore ’’ But neither in Viigmia noi .ni) where m the 
colonies were the English to discover, conquer, and loot Indian societies 
fabulously nch in rare treasuies, such as the Spamaids had found m Mex- 
ico and Peru So all the pioneers had to come down to haid urth and 
create the real wealth which was alone valuable for hfe~faims, houses, 
food, clothing, and all the material commodities necessaiy fen the living 
of civilized people 'Ihey had to cherish the values of a woikmg society, 
one firmly based on agnculture. 

it 

In the new environment the pionceis confronted primitives such as they 
had never seen before All along the shores from Maine to Gcoigia were 
scattered tabes of native Indians ranging in degrc'cs of social oigam/ation 
from marauding nomads to more or less settled communities engaged in 
practicing the economic arts of forest, strc'am, field, and domesticity 
With the Indians the pioneers entered into varied relations from peace 
and friendship to treachery and massacre on both sides 
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In terms of peace the newcomers sometimes bought lands from the 
Indians, giving them in exchange such English goods as cloth, beads, hoes, 
knives, axes, and other implements For example, when Roger Williams 
founded his first plantation in Rhode Island in 1636, he displayed good 
will toward the Indians at once and bought from them the land on vi^ich 
he settled with his companions Sometimes colonial leaders, occasionally 
m connection with the purchase of land, made treaties of amity with the 
Indians William Penn, for instance, besides protecting the Indians of his 
colony from the rapacity of white traders, made treaties of friendship with 
them which they faithfully kept By the marnage of John Rolfe to 
Pocahontas, daughter of the warhke chief, Powhatan, m 1614, peace was 
brought to the settlers of Virginia for eight years More than once an 
English settlement was saved from starvation by timely supplies of food 
furnished by neighbonng tabes 

From red Indians “the palefaces” recovered some of the pnmxbve arts 
of survival which had been lost to the Enghsh since tlieir own pnmitive 
times Indian women were farmers, cooks, and practitioners of other do- 
mestic arts, and from them English women learned how to handle native 
foodstuffs, especially Indian corn, and provide nutritious meals Indian 
men also had their arts of huntmg, fishing, and woodworking, and from 
them Enghsh men acquired vanous new skills which, combined with then 
own, enabled them to make rapid progress in every form of economic 
operation As hunters adept in the ways of wild animals, Indians knew 
how to procure fish, game, and furs for their own people By studying the 
hunting arts of the Indians and by trading with them, white pioneers 
were able to get meat more quickly and stocks of furs 

Unhappily, relations with the Indians were not all confined to genial 
exchanges of arts and commodities Human nature, red and whit^ also 
displayed cruelty and stupidity From time immemonal Indian tabes had 
fought among themselves, the warlike nomads preying upon the tabes 
that tilled the soil, the settled tabes trying to defend themselves, tribes 
battling against other tribes for other reasons or without rationality Un- 
der the thin veneer of their civihzation the barbaric greed and bratality 
of innumerable whites led them to rob, murder, betray, and try to en- 
slave Indians White traders sold them whisky and firearms and cheated 
them in transactions over furs and the purchase of lands Thus the whites 
incited retaliations even among Indians formerly disposed to be fnendly 

So sporadic brawls, local conflicts, and general wars punctuated the re- 
lations of whites and Indians all along the line from North to South and 
all through the years from the early days in Virgnia to the close of the 
colonial penod After tlie whiles had introduced the Indians to “fire 
water” and guns the fighting became more desperate and bloody as the 
years passed and as the frontier advanced upon tlie Indian huntmg 
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grounds Nothing hut stockades, militiamen, and eternal vigilance pre- 
vented the Induiis from exterminating many of the caily settlements 
and keeping tlie frontier constantly aflame 

Besides encountering the strange ahorigmes, the first English scltlcis 
found themselves in the presence of new and wide variations of climate 
In their old home they had been accustomed to a modeiatc temperature 
Now they had before them a great range of climate from the cold coasts 
of Maine to tlie hot savannahs of Georgia, with all the gradations from 
die far North to the deep Soutli To the exigencies of these variations, 
all tlie immigrants, from the British Isles as well as the Continent, had 
to adapt their economy and ways of living Wlicrcvcr the colonists set 
to work in clearing land for tillage, building houses, sowing and reaping, 
and producing the commodities required for living, they had to take into 
account the conditioning element of climate 

The soil at their feet was likewise a conditioning fc'ature of their life 
in America It, too, presented variations, from the small fields m narrow 
valleys, the rocky giound and steep hillsides of New England, tliiough the 
broad and fertile valleys of the middle colonies, to the jnne bairens, 
swamps, clay, and shallow loam of the deep South Yet m every colony 
settlors could find land on which to produce all the grams, vegctuhlcs, and 
fruits for their staple foodstuffs and grasses foi the giannig of livestock 
Nothing was needed to furnish a generous and diverse food su))plv from 
the cultivation of the earth except implcmeiits, skills, good iiuiiagemcnt, 
and hard labor 

While the soil for the most part was favorable to mnltifonn agricultural 
production, clay beds and quarncs yielded bricks, stones, and marble for 
building purposes. Primeval forests provided additional means of a liveli- 
hood more abundant than that of workers on the laud m Kngl.uid or 
Western Europe In ewery section the ama/mg anay of trees offered ma- 
terials for every kind of shelter from quickly constiucted cabins to care- 
fully built great manor houses, for bams and workshops, for the making 
of furniture and other household equipment, and for the output of slaves, 
barrels, and lumber to be shipped to England in payment of debts paitly 
incurred by the purchase of the finer grades of manufactured goods 

In the foiests were also wild animals in a great variety, the furs and 
skins of winch wcic useful for domestic puqjoscs and profitable for ex- 
port In the forests was wild game for food— turkeys, deer, rabbits, and 
squirrels, for mstance—and more meat and more kinds of meat could be 
procured than the plain peoples had ever enjoyed in the Old World, at 
first without asking the permission of any lord or gamekeeper oi poaching 
secretly on private preserves In the forests were nuts, berries, guipcs, and 
other wild fruits available to agile climbers and pickers, aids to a bal- 
anced diet and free as the air 
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Moreover the nvers, brooks, ponds, and lakes teemed with fish easy 
even for children to catch, while off the long coast were deep-sea fish 
accessible to professional fishermen 

☆ 

Most of the immigrants who came to the colonies, nch and poor alike, 
knew more about agnculture than about any other practical art, and in 
turning to the creation of real wealth, by inclination and necessity, they 
found ways and means of applying this hiowledge m old and new forms 
At home the English had been accustomed to the production of a few 
standard commodibes— -a few grains, fruits, vegetables, and meats In the 
colonies, owing to the vanabons m climate and soil, they were able to 
produce new and special crops In many respects this very fact had deci- 
sive influences on the branches of agriculture which they developed, on 
tyjics of commodibes entering into tlie trade witli the mother couiitiy, on 
the growth of wealth in Amenca, and on the social charactensbcs of the 
several regions from Maine to Georgia 

Besides possessing extraordinary resources for the food, clothing, and 
shelter required in daily living, the South from Maryland to Georgia had 
climate and soil especially smtable for the raising of certain staples which 
supplemented the agncultural economy of England, provided cargoes for 
English vessds, and business for English merchants First among these 
staples was tobacco While Virginia was stall an infant settlement the rais- 
ing of tobacco became almost a mama 

Zeal for tobacco producbon quickly spread all along the Southern 
coastal plains as new colonies were founded and as supplies of indentured 
while laborers and servile laborers— -Negro slaves— increased Planters 
gathered great fortunes from tobacco and the prospect of larger fortunes 
led them to push into tlie intenor even up into the foothills News of the 
prosperity to be won by tobacco growing stimulated the immigration of 
capitalisbc planters and merchants ever ready to handle cargoes Tobacco 
planters became land speculators and engrossers of small freehold plots 
Until the eve of tlie Amencan Revolution, Southern nches rested largely 
on this crop 

A second Southern staple from which flowed new wealth was nee The 
settlement near Charleston, South Carolina, founded m 1672, was little 
more than ten years old when it was discovered that nee could be grown 
luxuriantly in the swampy lands of the coast and along the nvers In fa- 
vorable years planters could make as high as a forty pet cent return on 
their capital invested m nee fields and slave labor Here, too, was a staple 
which England and European countnes did not produce and hence it 
furnished a profitable arbcle of export for which there was a large de- 
mand Between 1713 and 1724 exports of nee throu^ Charleston rose 
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from 3000 barrels a year to 124,000 bands As the death rate of slaves 
m the nee swamps was high, nee production fostered tlie importation of 
slaves and furnished business for British and New England shippers, add- 
ing to their wealth 

Near the middle of the eighteenth century a third staple was added to 
Southern economy— indigo This was a precious dyestuff, one of the most 
important until the nse of modem chemistry, and indispensable to the 
English textile industry 'Ihc successful produebon of this staple was due 
to the perseverance of Eliza Lucas, who ui her youth took over the man- 
agement of three plantations owned by her fatlier, then governor of 
Antigua. 

Secunng indigo seeds from her father in tiie West Indies, Miss Lucas 
tested them on her own land Previous attempts by others had been fail- 
ures, but by persistence she demonstrated that crops could be produced 
successfully m South Carolina. Indigo grown on one of her plantations 
served as a wedding dower when she married Charles Pinckney, of 
Charleston, in 1744 Pinckney encouraged his neighbors to go into the 
business Four years later the Bntish Paiharacnt voted a bounty of six- 
pence per pound to producers With this aid and a fair pnee in England, 
planters could make a profit ranging from thirty to fifty per cent a year 
So valuable did mdigo become that small cubes of it were used for money 
during the Revolution when all forms of paper cunency became worth- 
less 

Far to the North, in New England, climate and soil confined colonists 
to the production of agricultural commodities practically identical with 
those which could he raised m England Moreover the uairow vallcvs, 
rocky hills, and stony yet often fertile land weie unfavorable to the estab- 
lishment of plantations or great landed estates of any type There were, 
in trath, many extensive land holdings in parts of New England, espe- 
cially m early days, but there was available no cheap and adcc^uatc supply 
of labor by which they could be tilled with large profits to owners Be- 
sides, New England was peopled mainly by yeomen used to owning and 
tilling small farms and by fann laborers eager to get possession of land 
in their own nght 

So in respect of agnculturc New England became a region of small 
holdings on which fanning families produced for their own use nearly all 
tlie commodities necessary to a comfortable living Although iron, salt, 
some tools, and finer cloths, if any were bought, had to come from the 
towns, practically everything else was grown or made on the faim Life 
on such farms was hard— toil from sun to sun Out of it came no large 
accumulations of wealth or cargoes of gram, flour, or meat for export 
Yet It yidlded a high degree of economic well-being and ficcdoin from 
dependence on the fortunes of Bntish commerce WiLh it wciil a spirit 
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of impatience at most forms of official control from above which inter- 
fered with the couise of faim and community affairs If New England 
agnculture produced no great nches for English merchants or investors, 
it did produce wealth for the support of a large farming population, 
sturdy, educated, and owing neither rents nor obeisance to overlords 

In the middle colonics between New England and the Soutli, agncul- 
tnre took other forms The soil, more level and fertile than that of New 
England, was adapted to the production of similar crops on a larger 
scale, but the climate was not favorable to the establishment of planta- 
tions for raising tobacco, nc^ or indigo m the Southern style There were 
many great estates in New York, tilled by tenants under terms akm to 
feudal bondage Landlords and speculators— Dutch, English, and Amen- 
can— managed, by investment, chicanery, and corruption, to engross from 
one half to two thirds of the land in the colony Enormous holdings, 
comparable in size to great plantations in the South, were in the hands 
of a relatively few families, for example, the Van Rensselaers, the Van 
Cortlandts, the Schuylers, the Phillipses, the Beckmans, the Livingstons, 
and the Morrises The estate of the Bedkmans embraced 240,000 acres, 
that of the Van Cortlandts 140,000 acres, and the holdings of the Van 
Rensselaers about Albany no less then 700,000 acres 

Often the landed families of New York combined agnculture with ship- 
ping and merchandising, sometimes by intermarnage For instance, Fred- 
cnck Phillipse, a nch Dutch landlord of the Hudson Vall^, while travel- 
ing at sea on a packet line opeiated by Margaret Hardenbroeck, a Dutch 
landowner and merchant, was captivated by her personality and enter- 
pnsc Soon afterward, in 1662, tliey were married, and united m a single 
household landlordism with zeal for commercial undertakings Wliile 
Fredenck looked after his estates and later engaged in shipping so irreg- 
ularly that he was charged with being involved in the piratical activities 
of Captain Kidd, Margaret attended pnncipally to regdar mercantile un- 
dertakings and proved to be "a very desirable business partner ” 

After New Jersey was taken from the Dutch in 1664 and turned over 
to English propnetors, efforts were made to create large estates there The 
proprietors themselves engaged in land speculation, established titles to 
huge areas in their own names, and in their eagerness to sell land in 
laige blocks carved out many holdings of considerable size But the in- 
habitants of New Jersey, especially of the western part, almost rose in 
arms against this land policy Even the proprietors came to see, at least 
dimly, that to increase the population and wealth of the colony provision 
must be made for selling, even giving, land m small plots to actual settlers 
prepared to eultivate them 

In Pennsylvania the proprietor had the nght, like the propnetor of 
Maryland, under his charter, to lay out and sell great estates, manors. 
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m his colony and he did m fact lend some encouragement to great land- 
lordism But most of Pennsylvania was divided into farms that could be 
tilled by their owners aided only by one or a few extra laborers, if any 
Furthemiorc large numbers of pioneers simply settled on the frontier 
without asking the permission of Penn oi anybody else Thus fanning on 
a small or moderate scale became the general rule in Pennsylvania agricul- 
ture 

With agriculture the population of all the colonics became sdf-sustain- 
ing as regards food products, and by the tens of thousands farmers grew 
prosperous, as prospenty was rated, in tilling their own soil, not rich in 
gold coins or paper claims, but secure m real wealth— houses, bams, stock, 
tools, and all the means of commodious living The great areas of level 
land in the middle colonies, free from stones and covered by a fertile top- 
soil, enabled them to produce a surplus of grains, beef, pork, and bacon 
for export llius they could pay for imported manufactures and entci into 
competition with Butish agiiculturc in icspcct of its principal staples. 

Inasmuch as even the planters of the South usually combined the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, for their slaves and for their own use, with the rais- 
ing of special staples for the Biitisli inaikct, all the colonics were, thcic- 
fore, soon independent of the Old World with regard to these prmwry 
essentials of living There were few if any landlords in New England as 
nch as the largest Southern planters, but fiom New Yoik to the borders 
of Virginia there were landloids who could vie ai wealth with the gieatcst 
Southern planters Indeed as the soil on the coastal plains of the South 
was worn down by intensive cultivation and ictunis fioin tobacco rais- 
ing diminished, the relative position of landlords lu New Yoik and 
Pennsylvania improved 

☆ 

Closely connected with the agricultural pursuits was domestic maun- 
facturmg m the stiict sense of that phrase— making things by hand at 
home This was especially tine m the colonies north of Maryland which 
produced no great staples that were not also produced in Gicat Britain 
Southern planters did raise crops, such as tobacco, iicc, and indigo, that 
did not compete with British agriculture and could tlicrcfoie be readily 
exchanged for Bntish manufactiucd goods, since those crops were desired 
by British buyers But from Pennsylvania norlhwaid and in all the back- 
country regions fanning families, having no such staples to sell to English 
merchants, had to make many things themselves or go without them And 
countless families refused to be deprived of necessities and comforts of a 
manufactured kind Many men and women among them were Jacks of 
all-trades, meaning “artists in living,” and they made living an art by their 
domestic manufacturing Even great planters in the South established 
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workshops on their estates in which commodities for household use, for 
supplying slaves, and for other purposes were manufactured out of mate- 
nals at hand 

The extent to which manufactunng combined with agriculture could 
go was represented on the estates of Robert Carter, of Virginia, the grand- 
son of a nch planter, colonial officer, land speculator, and businessman 
in Virginia Carter* s land holding, including his family seat in Westmore- 
land County, onbraced about 70,000 acres (his grandfather had owned 
some 500,000 acres) and his slaves numbered more than five hundred 
Besides raising tobacco and other agncultural produce, he maintained 
many shops on his properbes for making cloth and salt, grindmg grain, 
baking bread, and working iron Agnculture and manufacturing he 
supplemented by selling goods as a merchant, lending money at mterest 
like a banker, and sending ships to and fro carrying goods At his great 
mansion, so large that it took twenty-eight fireplaces going full blast 
to warm it in wintertime, Carter whiled away his leisure hours with balls, 
music, reading and dinner parties Yet, with the aid of overseers and su- 
penntendents, and his wife’s co-operation, he managed to hold all his 
agricultural, manufactunng, and trading enterprises together and keep 
them in successful and profitable operation 

On farms and plantabons from New Hampshire to Georgia men usu- 
ally made and repaired farm implements— plows, sleds, wagons, and hoes 
Out of fuK and skins they made shoes, hats, and caps Out of wood they 
fashioned furniture, chums, spinning wheels, and looms Where wrought 
iron was available they manufactured nails, shovds, and chains At the 
same fame women generally turned their skills and wits to making cloth, 
rugs, soap, candles, bedding, coverlets, tablecloths, and garments They 
also operated processing plants, m which bread was baked, meat was 
packed, fraits and vegetables were dehydrated and preserved, and butter 
was churned 

As a rule the products of home workshops were used on the farm or 
plantation but m bme women developed an industry which turned out 
goods for community and colonial markets With flax for linen at their 
command and, m the Northern colonies, wool from sheep, they set to 
work spinnmg and weaving with such vim that their output soon 
alarmed Bntish merchants, who wanted the texble markets free for their 
own manufactures While most of the cloth produced by women at their 
homes was coarse in quality and used mainly for “working clothes,” the 
finer linens and woolens compared well with the grades offered by British 
merchants As bme went on women so improved the texble art that they 
made it possible for Amencans to clothe themselves well, if not in the 
finest goods, and to achieve a high degree of economic indqiendence in 
one pnmary line of manufactunng 
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☆ 

For tlie development of agnculturc and domestic manufacturing, an 
abundant and increasing supply of labor, skilled and unskilled, was fur- 
nished by the migration of free whites and indentured white laborers and 
the importation of Negro slaves On the small farm owned and operated 
by the frcdiold family, the husband, wife, and children did all tlie work 
m fields, forest, workshops, and the house At harvest time and on other 
special occasions, the family might have the co-operative help of neigh- 
bors m return for similar labor, but it earned the mam burden of its own 
sdf-support 

After crossroad settlements and villages arose as centers for stores and 
craftsmen who made tilings on order, the farm family could be reheved 
from certain tasks at home by exchanging farm produce with the smith 
or woodwoikcr for “odd jobs" or manufactured goods As colonization 
proceeded, itinerant artisans— -tinkers, smiths, weavers, bakers, tailors, and 
carpcnlcrs—wandercd from conimmnty to community and worked for 
their board, lodging, and payments in com Yet even in the most popu- 
lous of the rural regions there was little spcciali/ation The faim family 
supplied most of the labor for agnculture and domestic manufacturing 

On the larger farms of the North the laboi of the ownci and his family 
was often supplemented by the labor of one or more mdciiluiecl seivants 
Such a servant was a person bound by contract to work foi an employer 
for a term of years, ninging from foui to seven as a rule, in return for 
board, lodging, and clothing, and some gift oi gifts on the expiiatioii of 
the service Many men, women, and children kidnaped by gangsters in 
Great Britain oi taken from pnsons were shipped ovci against their will 
for sale into servitude But nearly all indentured servants wcic immigrants 
who had freely chosen their hard lot in the hope of eventual advantages 
Tliey preferred this choice to remaining m the Old World where they 
could either find no work at all or had to toil all thar lives with no pros- 
pects of more than subsistence wages 

In all the colonics from early days there were indentured servants, 
mainly fanners but often household workers and craftsmen Although 
the number was small m New England, it was large m Vugmia and the 
middle colonies Eighteen years after the founding of Jamestown m 1607 
more tlian one third of Virginia’s inhabitants were indentured servants 
Dunng the closing years of the seventeenth century more than one third 
of all the immigrants in Pennsylvania were of this class and the piopor- 
tion did not decrease for a long time 

After they had finished Ihcir term of service indcntmcd servants were 
free to make their way as best they could Those who were skillful, in- 
dustrious, and fortunate eitlier acquired fauns of tliar own 111 the neigh- 
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borhood or went west to the frontier to settle on new land Or, if they 
were especially ingenious m the crafts, they went to the towns and set 
up shops for thonselves or found employment with merchants and mas- 
ter craftsmen At all events no stigma of servitude rested upon them and, 
as far as the law was concerned, th^ could and often did rise to ^od 
fortune and even honors in their colony The fact that they had started 
near the bottom put no bar agamst their advancement Although thou- 
sands of servants, on the expiration of their indentures, )omed the “poor 
whites,” South and North, the great majonty of them merged vnth the 
population of farmers and artisans and shared their labors and advantages 
as free citizens 

In an entirely different position were the Negroes imported from 
Afnca and sold into bondage As early as 1619 Negroes were brought to 
Virginia and soon slavery became an established institution under the 
law Before many years it spread to all the colomes, and by 1770 about 
one sixth of the enbre population were Negro slaves 

In the North, however, climate, soil, and types of agnculture made 
slavery on a large scale unprofitable, and, comparatively speaking, the 
proportion of Negro slaves remained small In the colony of New York, 
by way of illustration, it amounted to only about one seventh of the 
population at the end of the colonial penod On the other hand the cli- 
mate, soil, staple crops, and plantation system of the South favored the 
use of slave labor Wlnte bond servants were often intractable, their terms 
of service made them impermanent laborers, and the most enterprismg 
among them valiantly struggled to get land for themselves as soon as they 
became free Negro slaves by contrast had to work for their masters as 
long as they hved and could be bought in great numbers as the slave 
traffic increased Only by slavay, planters msisted, was it possible for them 
to expand rapidly the cultivation of the soil and make profits in large 
amounts At all events, two thirds of the inhabitants of South Carolina 
were slaves at the close of the colonial penod, and along the Southern 
seaboard the labor of Negroes underlay the wealth and power of masters 

By such means in the great rural resettlement the colonists were able 
to build up a strong agncultural economy that long continued to be the 
pnncipal basis of American secunty At the end of the colomal age at 
least nine tenths of the people, from New Hampshire to Georgia, hved 
on the land and produced for themselves the commodities necessary to a 
good, if often simple, living A few thousand great landlords. North and 
South, grew nch on tenant and slave labor and lived luxunously But the 
overwhelming majonty of the white people belonged to families that 
owned, frequently under mortgage it is true, small farms and worked 
with their own hands in fields, forests, farmhouses, and httle shops 

Their hfe was toilsome no doubt, but by their mode of hving, their self- 
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supporting economy, and tlieir spmt of independence they made a niral 
order different from tlie Old World orders of tenantry, feudalism, and 
serfdom In self-sustaining industry, character, and love of their freedom, 
they formed a body of working people such as had never appeared before 
in the history of Western civilisation 



Chapter 4 


THE RISE OF COLONIAL COMMERCE AND 

INDUSTRY 


ALTHOUGH THE population in tiie colonial age continued to tie 
xX predominantly agncultural, the character of Amencan life, the evo- 
lution of Amencan society, and the total power of Amencan economy, 
as it gathered force, represented a combination of agnculture, commerce 
and mdustry 

From the beginning of colonization, commerce was integrated with 
agnculture It earned over the sea certain raw materials of the colonies 
and brought back from England tools and other finished commodities 
that increased the productivity of agnculture and raised the standard of 
rural hfe It speeded up the circulation of commodities within and among 
the colonies, giving outlets to surplus domestic manufactures and 
acquainting the people of each section with the people, customs, and eco- 
nomic activities of other sections Besides pounng commodities mto com- 
mercial channels, mdustry evoked the energies of local enterprise, en- 
abled Americans to produce many kinds of things hitherto imported, and 
demonstrated to discerning persons the immense potentialities of Amen- 
can resources Together, commerce and industry permitted the accumu- 
lation of large capitals in Amencan hands, decreasing dependence 
on Bntish investors 

The promotion of commerce was an essential element of the mercan- 
tilist policy under which the Enghsh government operated, and was 
among the purposes of the companies and propnetors that led m colo- 
nization A provision of the Virgmia charter issued in 1606 granted to 
the London Company special pnvileges in trade, by laying heavy duties 
on the commerce of outsiders, English and foreign, and turning the rev- 
enue into its treasury for a term of years To meet the cost of the ex- 
pedition that brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth in 1620, a large sum was 
borrowed from English capitalists and the debt could only be paid by 
gathenng in articles of commerce, such as fish and furs, which could be 
sent back to England The royal patent of 1681 constituting William 
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Penn proprietor of Pcnasylvanu also gave him the right to build harbors 
and docks for commercial purposes and to lay customs duties on goods 
“to be laded and unladed’’ at such ports and places If colom/ation was 
to be profitable to English investors, cargoes had to be provided for the 
return voyages of ships that transported uumigiants and their goods to 
America 

Tlie early newcomers to Aincnca were under obligations to look about 
for objects of commerce almost as soon as they landed The fiirst ship 
which deposited settlers in Virginia earned home a cargo of wooden 
staves prepared for it under the direction of Captain John Smith Lumber 
and Its by-products became commodities for export from Virginia before 
settlers m that colony learned to produce cure, and pack tobacco 

☆ 

Long before any colonies had been started, English sailors had em- 
barked on largoscale fishing off the coasts of Newfoundland, and the 
early explorers had excited English inteiest m tins business by glowing 
reports of haddock, cod, mackerel, and whales in unlimited quantities m 
the waters of that region ’llic Pilgrims at Plymouth and the Puntaiis at 
Massachusetts Bay, shortly after their arrival, began to build small boats 
and send out fishing expeditions In time Boston, Salem, Marblehead, and 
a few other towns became busy ports for the fishing industry, and all down 
the coast fishing became a source of lucrative tiadmg 

Besides furnishing supplies to American markets, fishennen cured and 
packed huge quantities for export Bui the English themselves were 
extensively engaged in tins industry, and Aiucncan fishermen had lo seek 
other than Biitish markets They found them pimcipally in Eiancc, 
Portugal, Spam, and the West Indies On the basis of this exchange an 
immense business was built up I'he fish shipped to Spam, for example, 
were exchanged for citrus fruits and specie, and the specie was used to 
pay for English manufactures 'I'hc fish salt lo the West Indies were 
traded for sugar and specie, a part of tlie sugar went to the colonics and 
another part, with the specie, went to England to pay debts and buy 
manufactures 

With particular doggedness the fishennen of New England turned to 
whaling At first they concentrated their efforts largely m the waters off 
Newfoundland, but in time they pushed their enterpnse all over the 
Atlantic, using the ports of Nt*w Bedford and Nantucket as their chief 
bases of operation 

So extensive were their whaling voyages and so daring were their under- 
takings that Isdmund Burke, whai in 1775 he warned the Bntish Paiha- 
ment against “ill considered’’ tampenng with the strength and independ- 
ence of Amencans, paused to give a dramatic picture of their whaling 
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mdustiy “Look at the manner m which the people of New England have 
of late earned on the whale fishery Whilst we follow them among tiie 
tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the 
deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are 
looking for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that thqr have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar cold, that th^ are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen serpent of the South Nor is the eqmnoo- 
tial heat more discouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of 
both the poles 

“We know that whilst some of them draw the hne and stnke the 
harpoon on the coast of Afnca, others ran the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil No sea but what is vexed by their 
fishenes No climate that is not witness to their toils Neither the per- 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm sagacity of Enghsh enteipnse, ever earned this most perilous mode of 
hard industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by this recent 
people, a people who are still, as it were, but in the gnstl^ and not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood ” 

Although the Bntish at home caught plenty of fish for themselves and 
took relabvely little from Amencan exporters, they were short of one 
pnme raw matenal which the colonies had in abundance— timber Th^ 
had exhausted many of their forest areas in building houses, shops, and 
ships, and in supplying charcoal for their iron industries Bntish shortage 
of timber was thus an opportunity for the colonists and they made haste 
to meet it Almost at the outset of settlement they had to cut down trees 
in cleanng land for cultivation and they saved many choice logs— es- 
pecially oak, pine, and walnut — for shipment to England 
Withm a few years little sawmills were built along the streams and 
nvers, and enterpnsing merchants began to produce lumber m vanous 
forms for the Enghsh market New England, New York, Painsylvania, 
and North Carolina became the mam centers of such undertakmgs 
In time Amencans were supplying finished and semifinished timber 
products for local, intercolonial, and English markets, such as masts and 
spars for ships, shingles, and staves for barrels and casks By developing 
the lumber mdustry Americans were enabled to discharge debts in Eng- 
land, buy English manufactures, accumulate profits for new mvestments 
in colonial lands and business adventures 
Furs and skins furnished another immensely profitable group of articles 
for commerce For some time they were readily procured by colonists 
near tlicir settlements or from Indian hunters who brought them to the 
very doors of houses, as soon as they learned that they could exchange 
otter, mink, bear, fox, beaver, and deer furs or skins for beads, metal 
knives, hoes, hatchets, cloth, and tnnkets Able to buy furs for so httle and 
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sell them overseas at enormous prices, white traders reaped golden re- 
wards from this business Farmers could supplement agriculture by gath- 
ering in furs without giving much time to it Nor did they need capital 
for the easy traffic While settlers clung to the shores and forests still 
stood at the baek doors of cabins, dealing in furs was a simpler transaction 
than the catching and selling of fish or the cutting and shipping of lum- 
ber 

But as forests were cleared for forming and settlements pushed inland, 
the fur business became more restneted for farmers who were not located 
on the frontier Now organized enterpnse steadily pressed into the col- 
lecting and bundling of furs for shipment Monopolies of the trade in > 
certain regions were sought and sometimes obtained by personal initia- 
tive or through government grants Among the Dutch, who preceded the 
English as settlers m the Hudson River valley, fur monopolies were rich 
pnzes over which merchants and officials waged many a lusty contest 

Even in favorable circumstances hunteis, woodsmen, and trappers who 
roamed the frontiers freely in search of furs were finally at the mercy of 
fur merchants who usually fixed the pnees at their own pleasure As the 
frontier was pushed westward and forests were cleared, the fui business 
needed ever larger amounts of capital to pay for scouting and the main- 
tenance of trading stations in the far backwoods So the traffic in furs 
gradually became highly organized and tended to concentrate in the 
hands of a few merchants, British and Amcncan By the close of the 
colonial penod competition between them for mastery over this trade 
often broke out in political quarrels at colonial capitals and in London 

☆ 

With the expansion of fishing, Imnbcnng, and fur trading, opportuni- 
ties widened for the sale of ships, iron products, and other commodities 
that were not supplied by domestic manufacturers lliis in turn stimu- 
lated the establishment of native manufactunng industries in the neigh- 
borhood of fams and plantations, especially m the North Tlirce in- 
dustries attained first rank shipbuilding, ironworking, and flour milling 

So abundant m the colonies were ship timber and naval stores, includ- 
ing tar, that shipbuilding soon became an important business Being 
Bntish subjects, Amcncans enjoyed the benefits of Bntish navigation 
laws, ships built in the colonies and manned by Americans belonged to 
the merchant manne of the mother country and had the same rights in 
the shipping business And special circumstances favored American ship- 
building It was cheaper to build vessels in the colonics, where matciials 
were abundant, than m England, for the English had to import a large 
part of their ship timber and naval stores The rapid growth of the fishing 
industry also made a local demand for ships 
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In response to these opportunities and needs, shipyards sprang up all 
along the coast, especially north of Maryland, a lucrative industry gave 
employment to ship carpenters and yielded profits to investors Before 
long Americans were building ships as stout and swift as any that sailed 
the seas 

In its turn shipbuilding spuned other industnes, particularly the pro- 
duction of ship timber, tar, chains, rope, anchors, and nails Now there 
was a demand for ironworkmg on a scope larger than that needed for 
making the few types of agncultural implements then m use 

Here again the state of things in England had to be considered The 
English had iron ore m abundance and their iron industry had reached 
a high stage of development But they used charcoal for smelting ore and 
were exhausting their local wood supply On the other hand, Amencans 
had iron ore in almost every colony and their charcoal sources were 
practically unlimited 

In these circumstances Enghsh interest called for the importation of 
pi^ or rough, iron to be transformed in English foundries into finished 
products for En^ish usage and for export to tlie colomes The Amencans 
could, of course supply tibe pig iron to English merchants But they also 
had skill for working iron into products necessary to their own agnculture 
and mdustry and could approach self-sufficiency in that line 

Iron ore was discovered by the first settlers in Virginia and they sent a 
large quantity of it to England in 1608 Within a few years they were 
smelting ore and working iron in the colony and might have gone far with 
It if tobacco raising had not proved to be a qmdker way of making large 
profits Puntans also early unearthed iron ore By 1644 Massachusetts had 
an ironworks in operation In the other New England colomes and in 
the middle colonies the discovery of iron deposits was quickly followed 
by the building of furnaces for ore smelting and mills for hammenng, 
rolling, and slitting iron 

At the middle of the eighteenth century Amencan ironmasters were 
making iron products of nearly every kind— chains, anchors, guns, kettles, 
axes, knives, nails, iron bars, and pipes For fine iron products, such as the 
best cutlery, needles, and carpenters' tools, the colomes depended largely 
on imports from England But the arts of iron manufacture were being 
steadily improved, so steadily, in fact, that Bntish merchants grew womed 
over American competition in the colonial market 

Flour and lumber millmg industnes rose and flourished as agnculture 
and shipbuilding advanced Right at hand was wood for water wheels and 
mills, and hard stone for millstones Almost everywhere streams mshmg 
down to the sea could be used for power With the increase in tlie pro- 
duction of grain for home consumption, the crude labor of pounding, 
gnnding, and boltmg wheat, com, and rye m domesbc shops became 
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SO burdensome that farmers welcomed the release from it As the export 
of gram from the middle colonies enlarged, merchants saw a chance to 
add to their profits by substituting flour m barrels for tlie shipment of 
gram m the raw state. Very early the demands of shipbuilding outran 
tlie supply of lumber which could be sawed slowly by hand, and as pros- 
penng colonists prepared to move from log cdbms to frame houses local 
needs for lumber and shingles were multiplied 

So on the streams from New Hampshire to Georgia, mills were bmlt 
to process gram and saw logs into vanous types of lumber Sometimes the 
two processes were combined at a single mill, often they were separated 
In Pennsylvania enterprising flour millers barreled their flour for ship- 
ment and even erected shops for baking bread and manufactunng the 
femous hardtack biscuits served to sailors on naval and merchant vessels 

☆ 

From the farms and plantations, from the gathenng of raw materials, 
from the ironworks, from mills for gnndmg gram and sawing timber 
flowed a swelling stream of vanous commodities to be marketed in the 
colonies or abroad and exchanged for colonial or Bntish manufactures. 
Here were expanding opportunities for specialized merchants and ship- 
pers Often, if not usually, the merchant was a shipowner, and com- 
bined the business of buying and selling with die business of transporting 
But whatever the fonn of operation, Amencan commercial entcriinsc had 
a spacious theater in which to distribute goods and accumulate gams At 
home It could use the coastal waters and navigable streams penetrating 
interior regions Before it was tlie Atlantic Ocean, touching all the ports 
of Europe and Afnca, as well as those of Gxeat Bntain 

As the population of Amenca rose— from about 300,000 in 1700 to 
about 2,500,000 in 1770-- trade and shipping were extended In the 
beginning most of this business was in die hands of merchants resident 
in England, who operated personally or dirough agents m the colonics, 
but it was not long before Americans entered into a vigorous competition 
with them Colonists could build and navigate ships, as well as keep ac- 
counts and handle commercial transactions Wliat was to hinder them 
from gathenng more and more of the business into their own hands? As 
events proved, nothing could 

Five mam avenues of trade were open to American merchants and 
shippers One branch of their commerce was with Great Britain Another 
was with European ports— -French, Spanish, and Portuguese— in certain 
commodities A third was with the Bntish West Indies and, often illegally, 
with the Frencli West Indies Intercolonial trade also flounshed from port 
to port along the Atlantic coast and from point to point along the 
navigable nvers reaching into the interior In prosecuting the slave tiadc, 
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merchants and shippers, particularly from New England and New York, 
visited the shores of Africa and earned away cargoes of Negroes for the 
plantations of the West Indies and the South and to supply the smaller 
markets of the Northern colonies When wars were raging— frequently 
tlie case in the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes — shipowners could 
embark on pnvateenn^ sometimes akin to piracy, and prey upon French, 
Dutch, or Spanish commerce 

With the wealth garnered from transporting goods was thus combined 
the loot of commercial wars When George III ascended the throne in 
1760 Amencan merchants and shippers in the great colonial ports were 
numerous enough, nch enough, and powerful enough to vie with the 
stoutest merchants of Bristol and London 

☆ 

The development of commerce and industry encouraged an increasing 
immigration of workers who specialized in the several crafts, including 
shipbuilding, and m the course of time the line between purely domestic 
artisans and mdustnal mechanics became sharper in the rural distncts and 
very definite m the towns At the end of the colonial penod the colonies 
thus had an important, if small, body of mdustnal workers engaged solely 
m the manufacture of goods for the markets 

Carpenters, masons, smiths, and woodworkers were among the earliest 
immigrants in the seventeenth century Some were freemen Others were 
indentured servants With the nse of shipbuilding, ironworkmg, flour mill- 
ing and other mdustnes, the stream of artisans, free and indentured, 
swelled m size, though it was never large enough in the opmion of busi- 
ness enterpnsers in the colonies Workers from the Bntish Isles, from 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and France crowded the in- 
coming ships and played a vital part m the bmlding up of industry, com- 
merce, and the standard of living 

Besides r^ular workers competent in using wood, stone, and other 
matenals for the construebon of simple buildings and the manufacture of 
arbcles necessary to a commodious living, there were in all the colonies 
designers and artisans of speaal and higher skills Among them were 
architects, woodcarvers, silversmiths, whedwnghts, potters, pewterers, and 
makers of glassware, watches, leatherware, coaches, and cabinets 

After the first years of pioneering were over, architects began to design 
and erect fine mansions for great landlords and merchants, stately build- 
ings for public purposes, and handsome churches for religious worship 
So solid, beaubful, indeed exquisite, was much of their work that it be- 
came the pride of discnminating colonists and their descendants In the 
desigmng and making of elegant furniture, objects of glass, panels for 
walls and doors, mantels, carvings for cornices and porbeoes, non gates 
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and grills, silvci ornaments of tableware, masters of such arts could satisfy 
fastidious taste and at the same time supply markets with goods at pnccs 
which enabled even small farmers, storekeepers, and mcchanies to in- 
eorporalc some refinanents into their simple ways of Imng 

☆ 

Out of the economic activities of numberless men and women, white 
and black, especially out of the export and import trade m all its branches, 
devdoped specialized centere of settlement on the seacoast and at favor- 
able points on inland waters By 1690 the foundations of flounshing cities 
had been laid at Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton According to careful estimates, the population of these towns at that 
time was as follows 

Boston, founded in 1630, 7000 

Newport, founded in 1639, a6oo 

New York, founded as New Amsterdam in 1625, 3900 

Philadelphia, founded in 168a, 4000 

Charleston, founded in 1672, noo 

On the eve of the Revolution m 1774, Philadelphia, serving as a lead- 
ing port of entry for immigrants and for the shipping of surplus pioduce 
from a great hinterland, had forged to tlic top With almost 40,000 in- 
habitants, It stood first in population and was second only to London 
among the cities of the British Empire Boston had about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, Newport 12,000, New York between 23,000 and 30,000, and 
Charleston about 10,000 Except in the case of Boston these were only 
estimates but, however out of line on one side or the other, they cor- 
responded roughly to the facts 

Among other growing centers of trade on the coast or inland were 
Salem, Providence, New Haven, Perth Amboy, Baltimore, Richmond, and 
Savannah Among the minor towns, as yet little more than ovcigrown 
villages but increasing in size, were Albany, Piinccton, Trenton, Ger- 
mantown, Lancaster, Annapolis, Norfolk, and Wilmington in North 
Carolina Although the population of all the cities having more than 
8000 inhabitants was less than three per cent of the total population of 
the colonies, their importance in wealth and as centers of cc onomic, social, 
political, and intellectual activity outweighed the mere number of tlicir 
inhabitants 


☆ 

Of the total wealth produced by all the economic activities of men, 
women, and children in all the colonies from year to year between 1607, 
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the founding of Virginia, and 1774, on the eve of the rift with Great 
Bntain, no official census was ever taken Nor were any figures recorded 
from which more than the roughest guesses could be made The first 
census taken by the United States, in 1790, gave only the population— 
3,172,000 whites and 700,000 Negroes Of this population, according to 
reckonings by family names, 75 2% were English, Scotch, and Scotch- 
Insh in ongms, 3 7% South Insh, 8 7% Germans, and the rest Dutch, 
Swedish, French, and miscellaneous 

Although no economic census was taken m colonial times, two well- 
established facts indicate that the annual output of wealth was immense 
and on the mcrease It was great enough to provide the mam support of 
the rapidly growing population, particularly with regard to the primary 
staples of living, and a surplus for export That the output was nsing 
swiftly was disclosed by figures for the trade with Great Bntain In his 
address to the House of Commons in 1775 On Concihation with 
Atnmca, Edmund Burke presented the following table 

Tlie whole export trade of England, mduding that to 
colonies in 1704 £6,509,000 

Export to the colonies alone [including Canada and the 
West Indies] in 1772 £6,024,000 

Well could Burke exclaim “The trade with Amenca alone is now with- 
in less than £500,000 of being equal to what this great commercial nation, 
England, earned on at the begnning of this century with the whole 
worldl” 

The exact amount of the English export to the thirteen Amencan 
colonies was not separated in Burke’s figures from the trade with Canada 
and the Bntish West Indies, but there was no doubt about its magnitude 
No longer were the Amencans puny colonists almost wholly dependent 
on Great Bntain for capital, pnmaiy supphes, and manufactures They 
had built up on this continent a great soaety and provided for it an 
economic underwriting of unquestionable strength What was more they 
saw extraordinary chances for the expansion of their enterprise and were 
determined to take advantage of them 



Chapter 5 


GROWTH OF SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 

AUTONOMY 


W HATEVER may have been the visions of English bngs who 
chartered companies and granted patents to proprietors for the 
purpose of founding colonies m Amenca, 

Whatever may have been the intciilions of the companies and pro- 
prietors who planted settlenients, 

Whatever may have been the dreams of the English leaders who hoped 
to see a New England established beyond the sea, 

Wlratever may have been the hopes of immigrants who acquired great 
estates and became mighty landlords or turned to commerce and became 
nch merchants able to compete with the most powerful merchants of 
London, 

Whatever may have been the aspirations of the men and women en- 
gaged in tilling the soil and building up domestic manufactures, or of the 
arbsans devoted to developing industries and creating the refinements of 
living. 

However much of the Old World heritage the immigrants brought with 
them to the New World, 

There were from the beginning social and intellectual tendencies which 
reinforced the separatist qualities and energies that had led to migration 
and worked m the direction of consolidation and autonomy in the 
colonies 

Giving form and force to these autonomous tendencies were certain 
elemental facts In Amenca emigrants from England did not reproduce 
the whole social order of England— king lords, established church, and 
peasantry with no hope of owning land Nor did they reproduce the whole 
intellectual outlook of England Neither did they begin anew, from 
pnmitive ongins, the history of civilization m the Old World and thus 
start repeating that history as it had been from the days of savagery Ihe 
overwhelming majority of the emigrants to Amenca, from the early years 
to the close of the colonial penod, were dissenters from the Church of 
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England, whether they were English, Scotch, French, or German No 
less opposed to that religious establishment were the English and Insh 
Catholics who found refuge in the colonies Despite claims to aristocratic 
ongins made by proud descendants, the overwhelming majority of the 
emigrants to Amenca were from the “middling orders"— agncultural, mer- 
cantile, and artisan And for their activities m Amenca, whatever the 
ambitions and hopes of any or all the immigrants, there were two con- 
ditioning matenal realities which hdped to shape their fortunes— a virgin 
continent vast in extent and resources, and three thousand miles of water 
separating them from the world they had left behind 
Helping to sustain autonomous tendencies and strengthen them as they 
developed were, first, the qualities of the immigrants as such and, second, 
the knowledge and ideas acquired from the Old World, out of which they 
came, and modified for their purposes, m the course of colonial evolution 
Tins truth was firmly grasped by Mercy Otis Warren, herself a colomal, 
bom at Barnstable, Massachusetts, m 1728 and long a resident of Ply- 
mouth “The first emigrations to Nortli Amenca,” she wrote, “were not 
composed of a strolling banditti of mde nations, hke the first people of 
most other colonies in the history of the world ” On the contrary, she 
declared, speaking out of direct knowledge “The early settlers in the 
newly discovered continent were as far advanced in civilization, policy, 
and manners, in tlieir ideas of government, the nature of compacts, and 
the bands of civil union, as any of their naghbors at that period among 
the most polished nabons of Europe ” While recognizang that vices of 
Europe had also come with virtues, Mrs Warren maintained that “the 
progress of everything had there [in Amenca] been remarkably rapid 
from the first settlement of the country Learning was cultivated, knowl- 
edge disseminated, pohteness and morals improved, and valor and 
patnotism chenshed, in proportion to the rapidity of her population " 
The quahties of mind and character to which Mrs Warren referred we 
abundantly illustrated in the httle colony of Plymouth, founded in 1620 
Two outstanding leaders among the Pilgnms were Elder Wilham Brewster 
and William Bradford Brewster was the son of a local bailiff and post- 
master in Yorkshire and had spent some time at Cambridge University 
in his youth His library, as a biographer has said, “proves him to have 
been well read m history, philosophy, and religious poetry and shows 
that he continued to buy books throughout his life " Bradford, brought 
up in his youth to follow the plow, was a self-educated man of wide 
learning who, in his intellectual explorations, read among other books 
the Republic by Jean Bodin, French writer on government and society— 
a cntique of Plato's idealistic and communistic theones Both Brewster 
and Bradford displayed qualities of statesmanship, if m a small commu- 
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mty, in dealing with lawless and discontented men who made grave 
troubles for the Pilgnms before and after they landed 

To Massachusetts Bay, dunng the early years, came more than one 
hundred graduates of Cambridge and Oxford universities John Wintlirop, 
the first governor of tliat colony, was the sou of a lawyer and had studied 
at Cambndge Roger Williams, who, in rebellion against the govcnimciit 
of Massachusetts Bay, founded a freer community at Providence, belonged 
to a mercantile family of London, had graduated from Cambndge with 
honors, and was a philosophic thinker of humanist inclinations Some of 
the later colonists, notably Charles Carroll, bom in Maryland m 1737, 
were educated at the best Catliolic institutions in Europe Among the 
leaders in all the colonies were men who had studied law at the Temple in 
London, or theology, natural philosophy, the classics, medicine, and other 
branches of learning at the best institutions in Great Bntain, on the 
Continent, or in both places 

From first to last colonial women in large numbers were well educated 
—though not in universities Anne nutcliinson, evicted like Roger Wil- 
hams from Boston for her independence of mind, was the daughter of a 
Puritan clergyman and wife of a well-to-do merchant, a mother of four- 
teen children, known for her learning and the vigor of her intellect— the 
reason for her eviction Anne Bradstrect— ancestor of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Wendell Phillips— who arrived at Massachusetts Bay in 1630, 
was the daughter of Thomas Dudley, deputy governor under Wintlirop, 
and the wife of Simon Bradstiect, a graduate of Cambndge Eight tutors 
had been employed by her parents m starting her education and the 
poetry that she composed m America displayed her faimhanly with Ra- 
leigh’s History of the World, with Plutarch, Usher, and contemporary 
French literature In every colony were numerous women of English, 
Dutch, Huguenot, and other national oiigins who had been trained in 
tlic classics and modem literature— women of the planting and profes- 
sional circles, women of the great landed and mercantile families And a 
stream of hired tutors in the piospcrous families maintained this stand- 
ard of the proprieties for sons and daughters. 

☆ 

As the sprawling and widely separated settlements grew into populous 
and orderly colonies, social and intellectual changes of weighty meaning 
for the future took place In every colony members of the classes dicw 
together for social and intellectual intercourse and foraicd pennanent 
ties of customs, manners, and views In the South the planting and incr 
chant families led m this concentration, generally, 111 the North, clerical 
and meichant families took the leadership, m New York and Pennsylvania 
landlord, merchant, and professional families were preeminent. 
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In every colony interraarnage strengthened the social ties of the re- 
spective communities and intercolonial mamages forbfied the enlarging 
sense of continental solidarity As generation succeeded generation, mem- 
ones of family bonds with the Old World grew dimmer and sentiments 
of attachment to the here and now deepened in their hold upon the minds 
and hearts of the people Also, among small farmers and mechames, in- 
creasing density of population was accompamed by multiplying points of 
contact, and by opportunities for intermarnage and concerted thtohng 
and action relative to common interests While in many respects these 
classes were at times in conflict in their communities, in other respects 
they had common ideas and grew accustomed to think of themselves as 
Amencans 


☆ 

Among the problems which marked the evolution of the Amencan 
mind was the question of the permanence of the social system in each 
colony at each penod of its development and the place of that system 
in the greater Bntish society of which it was a political and economic part 
Was this social system impervious to changes under the impacts of chang- 
ing social fects and ideas? Was it to be defended through thick and thin 
against encroachments from below and within, and against encroach- 
ments from Great Bntain— -social as well as economic, religious, and 
political? If its permanence was to be secured, by whom was the feat to be 
accomplished and under what ideas and declarations? 

Arrayed on the side of permanence for the patnaan features of the 
inherited social system was the congenial association between royal gover- 
nors and propnetors or their agents and the lords of land and trade At 
imitation royal courts in the capitals of royal and propnetary colonies 
social preferment was given to the colonial upper classes and it deepened 
their affection for “the seasoned culture” of the Bntish social order 
deemed the best and safest of all social orders Tins relationship was 
dual it strengtliened ties with the mother country and confirmed loyalty 
to a social hierarchy in Amenca At such courts were formed centers of 
resistance to the turbulence of popular demands for a break with the 
fixations of the class structure in the colonies and the class domination of 
Bntish rule 

The fine mansions of royal governors and propnetors or their agents 
were matched or surpassed by the mansions of the wealthy planters and 
merchants To dwellers in such mansions mutual hospitahty was extended 
Tlic menial services required for lavish entertainments were performed, 
alike for the governors and tlie governed, by servants, indentured, free, or 
slave Similar raiment of fine woolens, silks, and laces gave distinction to 
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the upper circles Tlic same manncis, customs, and pretensions tight- 
ened the cords of unity between British and colonial “aristocrats ” 

If a royal governor or propnetary agent and his retinue of suboidinatc 
officials asseited high prerogatives, though flamboyantly, many ol the 
colonial couitiers accepted tlie assertion as a part of British sccuiily and 
their own security within the anstociatic political and social system 
Wlien Governor Thomas Boone, shortly after his ariival m South Caro- 
Ima in 1761, installed in his mansion at Charleston a woman who was not 
his wife the gentlemen of Charleston accepted his invitations as a neces- 
sary recognition of his piivilcge and tlicir security, though the ladies boy- 
cotted his dinners 

Of the wealthy planting class that sought permanence in the order of 
special pnvilegc, yet without servility to a royal governor, William Bvrd 
II, of Virginia, was a pungent example He was the grandson of a London 
goldsmith and the son of an Englishman who had amassed a great for- 
tune 111 Vnginia as a tobacco planter, inei chant, slave tiader, and land 
speculator Inheriting that foitunc, he established his family at Westover, 
not fai fiom Jamestown He had .spent some time m England, stiidving 
law at the Temple and making fiiends 111 the ruling circles tliuc On his 
large estate at Westover, Byrd hval the life of a Icisuied country gentle- 
man m a magnificent dwelling famous throughout the colony for its si/c 
and elegance, its splendid furmshing.s, and its exceptionally large and 
well-selected libiary, the largest private library 111 Viiginia if not in all the 
colonics, containing about four thousand volumes 

For the struggling pioneers on the Carolina bender Byrd developed a 
strong contempt, evident iii the diary which he kept and m other writings 
If Ills scorn for the small fanners who labored with their own hands 111 
Virginia was less, he was detemuned that they should submit to govern- 
ment by gentlemen Foi his own lights and propcity he stood up like a 
landed warrior Wlien the royal governor, Alc'xaiider Spots wood, tiied to 
establish a high judicial couit filled with Ins own appointees, Byrd went 
to Faigland and protested with success to the Board of Trade It was 
tyranny insufferable, m his opinion, for a governor to choose judges with 
power “to clctcmime concerning not only the lives and liberties, but also 
concerning the whole estates” of the Viiginia gentlemen 

A similai attitude toward an aristocratic order— permanence and con- 
formity— was illustrated in Massachusetts, before and after it became a 
royal province in 1691, by a contemporary of Byrd, Saimicl Scwall, a 
nch merchant and public official of that Northern colony Scwall was the 
grandson of an English raereliant After graduation from Ilaivard College 
he entered upon a mercantile career m winch he augmented the family 
patnmony Like Byrd he was an omnivorous rcaclci and kept a chary, be- 
sides writing on vauous subjects 
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When Massachusetts lost its independence and was compelled to how 
before a royal governor, Sewall accepted the new system and wrote m 
defense of it He once said that it was “intolerable” for “pnvate persons 
to pnnt reflections and censures on the highest acts of government” 
Tliough he objected to gross corruption in politics, he declared “I was 
for upholding Government whether in or out of it ” As Vernon Farrington 
has said of Sewall in his volume. The Colonial Mind “He desired no 
innovation in church or state, established forms answered his needs and 
filled the measure of his ideal The existing system was approved by all 
the respectable people of the commumty, there was everything to gam 
in upholding it ” 

V^ile the conservabsm of Byrd was tempered by a will to resist official 
interference with his personal interests, and the conservatism of Sewall 
rejected supine accqitance of corruption in government, that of 
Jonathan Boucher went to the extreme of advocating servile obedience to 
duly constituted authonties, Bntish and American Boucher, the son of a 
poor English schoolteacher, amved in Virginia in 1759 and soon after- 
ward was ordained a clerg3man m the Anglican Church For a time he 
preached in Virginia and then moved with some of his slaves to Annap- 
olis, Maryland, where he served as rector of Saint Anne’s 

To restive Americans Boucher taught this doctnne “Obedience 
to Government is every man’s duty, because it is every man’s interest, but 
it IS particularly incumbent on Chnstians, because it is enjoined by the 
positive commands of God ” If government is mild and free, Boucher 
argued, the people must be grateful, if it be less liberal than it ought to 
be in reason, “still it is our duty not to disturb the peace of the commu- 
nity, by becoming refractory and rebellious subjects, and resisting the or- 
dinances of God ” In the sermons and writings of Boucher conservatism 
reached its pinnacle 

☆ 

Had the order of things which Byrd, Sewall, Boucher, and men of 
their type defended been unchanging and unchallenged, the conformity 
which they taught might have been indefinitely accepted But that order 
had been and was changing, it was challenged by hard facts and by bold 
advocates of change In England the rapid growth of the mercantile class 
in numbers and wealth was weakening the hold of the old landed gentry 
and clergy on English government and policy In the colonies where land 
was abundant, no class could monopohze all of it as the landlords of 
Virginia and the Hudson River valley were inclined to engross the land 
of their regions On the frontiers freehold farmers who worked with their 
own hands were increasing in numbers and evolving ideas of their own 

Nowhere were the class Imes absolutely ngid Many, if not most, of 
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the Southern planters had sprung from mercantile or famnng families of 
England and new merchant immigrants were rising into their class 
Fanners and artisans in the North were embarking on careers as mer- 
chants, lawyers, or clergymen. Indentured servants, as they worked out 
their terms of service, were becoming frcdiold farmers and winning elec- 
tions to colonial legislatures, even m Virginia 

In other words a leveling of individuals and families proceeded rapidly 
m the colonies soon after the first settlements were planted. According 
to Voltaire, “History is full of the sound of wooden shoes gomg upstairs 
and the patter of silken slippers coming downstairs ” In Great Britain 
and Europe this process — or its reverse — filled the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centunes with tumult and revolution In the colonies wooden shoes 
seemed to be chmbmg up the stairs steadily as farms and industncs mul- 
hplied and as commerce expanded 

In no way was the process better illustrated than in the case of inden- 
tured white servants After their term of service expired .some of them 
were able to climb the social stairs by marrying into already prosperous 
families Others were able to get land by outnglit purchase or on mort- 
gage or merely by gomg to the frontier and settling down upon it as 
“squatters ” Indentured artisans and merchants’ clerks, by tlie hundreds, 
went into industry or trade for themselves as soon as they were released 
from their obhgations to those who had bought their labor In the sev- 
enteenth century, it is estimated, at least 100,000 servants rose from bond- 
age to freedom Many, no doubt, continued to he laborers on famis or 
in towns, but thousands cither acquired land or an established position 
as craftsmen or merchants, and occasionally they became planters or 
clergymen 

Generally speakings this leveling up process, which intruded upon the 
order cherished by landlords and merchants of patrician temper. South 
and North, went on quietly, but at times it was accompanied by disturb- 
ances bordenng on revolution Muttermgs appeared early In the very 
cabin of the Mayflower, as it rode m the harbor of Plymouth, some of 
the members of the Pilgrim band made “discxinteiited and mutinous 
speeches” and threatened that they “would use their own liberty” when 
they landed Such muttenngs had something to do with the decision to 
draw up the Mayflower Compact binding the Pilgrims to that plan of 
government 

Nearly everywhere independent pioneers and indentured workers 
made trouble by running off to the frontier, building homes of their own 
in the wilderness fringes of the colonics, and demanding from the older 
communities protection and equal rights in colonial government In 
Virginia m 1676 frontier discontent with the policy and actions of the 
royal governor broke out m a rebellion led by Nathaniel Bacon, it was 
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only suppressed, after a long struggle, by desperate measures on tbe part 
of the governor During the spring and summer of 1766 farmers and ten- 
ants of great landlords m the Hudson River valley raised “the great rebel- 
lion" against tlie exactions of landed monopolists and were not put down 
until troops had been called out against them 
Tlic leveling up process as facts and ideas controverted the system and 
ideas of government which Byrd, Sewall, and Boucher supported in then 
confonnity to upper-class law and order of the British type With the 
steady increase in the number of small farmers the representation of farm- 
ers in colonial legislatures grew in strength and the very basis of govern- 
ment was examined by mquinng minds in the colonies On what did 
government rest— the prescnptive rights of king, lords, clergy, and mer- 
chants? 

No, said John Wise, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1717 Wise was the 
son of an indentured servant, bom m 1652, while many founders of the 
colony were still living. Educated at Harvard College, he entered the 
Congregational ministry As a young man he resisted the attempts of 
the temporary royal governor, Edmund Andros, to impose taxes on the 
people of his town, was arrested, tned, convicted, and put under bonds 
to keep the peace But after Andros was ousted and until his death in 
1725 Wise battled for popular nghts 
With reference to government. Wise took the ground that “democracy” 
IS “the form of govcniment which the light of nature does highly value, 
and often directs to as most agreeable to the just and natural prerogatives 
of human beings The natural equality amongst men must be duly 
favored government was never established by God or nature, 
to give one man a prerogative to insult over another The end of all 
good government is to cultivate humanity, and promote the happiness of 
all, and tlie good of every man in his rights, his life, hberty, estate, honor, 
etc , without injury or abuse to any ” In effect, as early as 1717, John 
Wise rejected the very basis of government by privileged classes then de- 
fended in England and the colonies by conformists in State and Church 
A few years after John Wise died a son was bom to Joseph and Mary 
Baker Allen, at Litchfield, Connecbcut, in 1738 They named him 
Ethan It is said that he was prepanng to enter college when the death 
of his father threw upon him the burden of fending for himself After 
serving in the French and Indian War, he went to the frontier of New 
Hampshire, to the region soon to be known as Vermont, where he en- 
gaged in land speculation and farming 
Somehow, somewhere, Allen learned to read and write and acquired 
the habit of reading books Wnting autobiographically about his reading, 
he said “Ever since I ainved at the state of manhood and acquainted 
myself with the general history of mankind, I have felt a sincere passion 
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for liberty The history of nations doomed to perpetual slavery, in con- 
sequence of yielding up to tyrants their natural-bom liberties, I read with 
a sort of philosophical horror, so that the first systematical and bloody 
attempt, at Lexington, to enslave America, thoroughly clcctnfied my 
mind, and fully determined me to take part with my country ” 

Whether the leveling process went on silently or amid uproar, it was 
accompanied by “subversive” ideas no less definite and positive than the 
conventional ideas expressed by Byrd, Sewall, Boucher, and gentlemen of 
their school— ideas of a different type, based not on theological mandates 
or the mere legal nghts of Englishmen While yeomen of New Jersey were 
waging a ten-year conflict between 1745 and 1754 a^inst the claims of 
great landlords, they uttered provocative doctrines “No man," they de- 
clared, “is naturally entitled to a greater proportion of the earth than 
another,” and land “was made for the equal use of all ” By what right 
then could any person claim the ownership of land? Their answer to this 
question rested not on existing “law and order” but on what they called 
“natural justice." A pcison may appropnate land, they coiitcndc*d, “by 
the improvement of any part of it lying vacant”; and after a man has 
thus bestowed his labor upon such a piece of land, it cannot aftcrwaid 
be taken away from him, “without breaking thro’ the rule of natural 
j'ustice, for thereby he would be actually depnved of the fruits of his in- 
dustry ” 

In tlie young colonial societies where the majority of the people be- 
longed to freehold fanning families and where class lines, though maikcd, 
were so fluid that former indentured servants could and did rise to mem- 
bership m legislative assemblies, radical sentiments and ideas respecting 
life and labor, differing from those in England, gamed in force In the 
mother country, where land was limited in amount and all privately 
owned, most workers on the soil were tenants or day laborers on the es- 
tates of great landlords, and the social lines between the upper classes and 
the masses of the people were shaqjly drawn Essentially true was an 
old couplet, even if thcic was something ironical in it' 

God bles^ the <iqutre \hndlord\ and his relations, 

And keep us all tn our proper stations 

To the majonty of Amcncan farmers and artisans, who had no fixed 
“station,” such sentiments were not only unreal but offensive 'I’o Amer- 
ican merchants they were equally objectionable Americans by the hun 
dreds of thousands, amid different circuinslaiices, held tenaciously to 
other views of themselves, their opportunities, and their duties And as 
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the colonies grew older— more populous, more self-sustaimng in agncul- 
ture, commerce, and industry— intellectual leaders formulated Amencan 
doctnnes into a systematic program of thought about Amencan aflEairs 

In their searching, thinking, speaking, and writing, these intellectual 
leaders touched upon every major theme that interested reflective colo- 
nists and had a beanng on their growth in economic, political, intellec- 
tual, and moral power Tliey raised and answered in tlieir way at least 
four fundamental questions What is the origin of human government 
and by what nght does one set of men make laws for, and govern, all 
the rest of the people? What is the place of the colonists in the Bntish 
Empire and what nghts do they and should they enjoy as Bntish sub- 
jects in Amenca and pnmanly as human beings? What are the sciences, 
arts, and opportumties of commerce which will promote the economic 
and social welfare of the Amencan people? What, after all, are the great 
ends of human life and how may men and women best attain them? 

To these questions in one form or another American minds directed 
their attention and gave answers which in sum made up an Amencan 
ideology that clashed with the ideology of the Bntish governing class and 
thar allies in the Amencan colonies The nature of this great Amencan 
inquiry and the duty of Amencans to pursue it were eloquently described 
by John Adams in 1765 

“Let us dare to read, think, speak and wnte Let every order and degree 
among the people rouse their attention and animate their resolution Let 
them all become attentive to the grounds and pnnaples of government, 
ecclesiastical and cml Let us study the law of nature, search into the 
spint of the Bnbsh constitution, read the histones of ancient ages, con- 
template the great examples of Greece and Rome, set before us the con- 
duct of our own Bntish ancestors, who have defended for us the inherent 
nghts of mankind against foreign and domestic tyrants and usurpers, 
against arbitrary kings and cruel pnests, in short, a^inst the gates of 
earth and hell 

“Let us read and recollect and impress upon our souls the views and 
ends of our own more immediate forefathers, in exchanging their native 
country for a dreary, inhospitable wilderness Let us examine into the na- 
ture of that power, and the cruelty of that oppression, which drove them 
from their homes Recollect their amazing fortitude, their bitter suffer- 
ings,— the hunger, the nakedness, the cold, which they patiently endured, 
—the severe labors of clearing their grounds, building their houses, raising 
their provisions, amidst dangers from wild beasts and savage men, before 
they had time or money or matenals for commerce Recollect the cml 
and religious pnnciples and hopes and expectations which constantly 
supported and earned them through all hardships with patience and res- 
ignation Let us recollect it was hberty, the hope of liberty for themselves 
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and US and ours, winch conquered all discouragements, dangers, and 
trials 

"Let the pulpit resound with the doctnnes and sentiments of religious 
liberty Ixt us hear the danger of thralldom to our consciences fioin ig- 
noiance, extreme poverty, and dependence, m short, from civil and po- 
litical slavery Let us see delineated before us the true map of man Let 
us heat tlve dignity of Ins nature, and the noble rank he holds among 
the works of God,— that consenting to slavery is a sacnlegious breach 
of trast, as offensive in the sight of God as it is derogatory from our own 
honor or interest or happiness,— and that God Almighty has promulgated 
from heaven, liberty, peace, and good will to man! 

"Let die bar proclaim, ‘the laws, the nghts, the generous plan of powei^ 
delivered down from remote antiqmty— inform the world of the mighty 
struggles and numberless sacrifices made by our ancestors in defense of 
freedom Let it be known that Bntish liberties arc not the grants of 
princes or parhamenis but onginal rights, coiidihons of original contracts, 
are coequal with prerogative, and coeval widi government; that many of 
our nghts are inherent and essential, agreed on as maxims, and estab- 
lished as preliminaries, even before a parliament existed Let them scurch 
for the foundations of British laws and government m the frame of hu- 
man nature, in the constitution of the intellectual and moral world There 
let us see tliat truth, liberty, justice, and benevolence, are its everlasting 
basis, and if these could be removed, the superstructure is overthrown of 
course 

"Let the colleges jom their harmony in the same delightful concert 
Let every declamation turn upon the beauty of liberty and virtue, and 
the defonnity, turpitude, and malignity, of slavery and vice Let the pub- 
lic disputations become researches into the grounds and nature and ends 
of government, and the means of preserving the good and demolishing 
the evil Let the dialogues, and all the exercises, become the instruments 
of impressing on the tender mind, and of spreading and distributing far 
and wide, the ideas of right and the sensations of freedom 

"In a word, let every sluice of knowledge be opened and set a-flowmg. 
The encroachments upon liberty m the reigns of the first James and the 
first Charles, by turning the general attention of learned men to govern- 
ment, are said to have produced the greatest number of consum- 
mate statesmen which has ever been seen in any age or nation. 
The Brookes, Ilampdens, Vanes, Seldeiis, Miltons, Nedhains, Ilarring- 
tons, Nevilles, Sidneys, Lockes, are all said to have owed their eminence 
m pohtical knowledge to the tyrannies of those reigns llic prospect now 
before us m Amenca, ought m the same manner to engage the atten- 
tion of every man of learning, to matters of power and of right, that we 
may be neitlicr led not driven blindfolded to irretnevable destmclion,” 
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The business of mahng these inqumes into fundamentals of mtellec- 
tual and social life was not monopolized by any small class of penons 
It was earned on, as John Adams urged, by “every order and degree 
among tlie people”— by multitudes of people m homes, taverns, church- 
yards, town meetings, and at crossroads stores, by men and women of 
humble origins and occupations as well as by those who enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of leisure and higher education Yet four groups of persons led 
the great inquest into American nghts, duties, and problems clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, and publishers and pubhcists And all members of 
these groups had audiences to hear what they had to say or to read what 
they wrote in pamphlets, books, and newspaper articles Furthermore, in 
homes, in secondary schools, and m colleges, from generation to genera- 
tion, new leaders were given the rudiments of learning upon which to 
build in carrying on inqumes and formulating answers 

Pnmanly cliarged with the care of souls, clergymen devoted themselves 
mainly to religious affairs But then, as ever, no clear line was drawn be- 
tween the tilings that belonged to God and the things assigned to Caesar 
The Anglican Church, a state church in England and in several colonies, 
was associated with English policies of state But the immense majonty 
of the colonists belonged to dissenting and non-conformist denomina- 
tions Early in the history of New England, the Puntans became inde- 
pendents in religion and stoutly resisted all encroachments by the Eng- 
lish Crown and Church Presbytenans objected with equal vigor to the 
doctrines and methods of the Anglican Church and insisted on having lib- 
erty for their faith and worship Besides, many of them had suffered under 
English legislation directed against their economic interests in their old 
home in tbe nortli of Ireland and had carried to the colonies pierang 
remembrances of that expenence Baptists and Quakers had undergone 
persecution in England and strove against any tightening of the English 
gnp on die religious life of the colonies 

Outside the Anglican communion, accordingly, die clergy were con- 
cerned with increasing the dissidence of dissent, educating their flocks 
in dissidence, and fortifying non-conformity While their sermons and 
writings were largely theological, many clergymen were interested m all 
the great questions of human nghts, government, and social duty raised 
in the growth of Amencan economy They preached on such subjects to 
congregations from one end of the colonics to the other They taught 
their doctnnes in the schools over which they presided and wrote pam- 
phlets for general circulation 

The eighteenth century had not advanced far when lawyers began to 
dispute the intellectual preeminence of the clergy In the early stages 
of settlement there was little business for lawyers and dislike for their 
profession existed in many circles Throughout the colonial period, in 
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fact, Puritan divines were inclined to look down upon them as a lower 
order of human beings Wlien, for instance, the Rcveicnd William Smith 
learned that his daughter was inchncd toward mariiage with John Adams, 
he was distressed, for young Adams was not only the son of a dirt fanner, 
he was also a lawyer On principle, the Quakers were opposed to lawyers, 
they insisted that disputes among members of the meeting should always 
be settled by pnvate negotiation It was m Virgmu and Soutli Carolina 
that lawyers were first heartily weleomed and given high standing in the 
best society 

Yet as the colonies approached raatunty, lawyers were prominent 
everywhere m the cities from Boston to Charleston, and were scattered 
around in tlie inland regions In New England the litigation connected 
with commerce had become too complicated for field-stump and comer- 
store justice In Philadelphia, where Quakers were growing worldly, law- 
yers flourished and were famous throughout the North for their leanung^ 
shrewdness, and boldness. At Williamsburg and Charleston, the Bar was 
crowded by distinguished attorneys 

Lawyers, if mtellcclually enterprising, were more than students of law 
and government Engaged 111 litigation for their clients, they were accus- 
tomed to prcpaiing bnefs~or statements of facts and law— and making 
oral arguments before judges and junes 'Ihcy were acquainted with the 
art of public speaking and many of them studied the art as represented 
m tlic speeches of Cicero and the speeches of statesmen m the British 
Parliament Wherever thcie was a controversy, public or private, lawyers 
were interested and the best of them could “make a powerful case" for 
the side on which they were enlisted, that is, marshal facts, lay down rul- 
ing principles applicable to the facts, and order facts and principles in 
a logical fonn, appealing to sentiments of their snppoitcis and couunaud- 
ing the attention, if not always the respect, of their opponents 

For the practice of law in any case, some intellectual preparation was 
necessary Ihcrc was no law school in auy of the colonics and there was 
no professorship of law at any of the colleges But leading lawyers usually 
had some preliminary training at a college and often young men of 
wealthy families, especially in the South, studied at the Inns of Court 
m London Wliatcver their early education, lawyers had to read one or 
more legal treatises and the statutes of their colony 'I'hc ablest and most 
intellectual among them read widely m the classics, m works on his- 
tory, jurisprudence, government, and the relation of the law to the peo- 
ple and the economy of the society in which it was made and enforced 

As the colonial penod drew towaid a close physicians were also out- 
standing among intellectual leaders, csjiccially at Philadelphia, the great 
medical center of the colonies About 1750, it is t*stunatcd, at least 
eighty-two physicians and surgeons were practicing m that city, many of 
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them trained at the medical school of Edinburgh or on the Continent 
Willie some of them adhered strictly to the professional line, many others 
took a keen interest in civic affairs and allied themselves with the au- 
tonomous tendencies The latter promoted the arts, music, higher edu- 
cation, the establishment of libranes, and the building of social institu- 
tions such as hospitals and homes for the impovenshed Thomas Bond, 
for example, who had completed his medical education abroad and long 
practiced with success, joined the Revolutionary Committee of Safety in 
1776 and rendered service to the Revolutionary army Benjanun Rush, 
distinguished in the medical profession, took an interest in most great 
public questions from education to the abolition of slavery, was elected 
to the Continental Congress, signed the Declaration of Independence, 
and for a time was surgeon general of the Middle Department armies 
Important as were clergy, lawyers, and physicians in shaping American 
opinion and foimmg the ideology of Amencan autonomy, they had able 
assistants in independent editors and publicists who wrote articles for 
newspapers and pamphlets for general circulation Among all the colo- 
nists so engaged, Benjamin Franklin, the pubhsher and businessman, was 
especially versatile, active, and influential For the Pennsylvania Gajeette 
and for Poor Richard’s Almanack, which he published, he wrote articles, 
short and long, on nearly every subject-scientific, moral, and economic 
— beanng on the affairs of the colonists These he supplemented by pam- 
phlets on various topics, such as the vital money question Although his 
publishing house was in Philadelphia, his wntings arculated widely m 
the North and the South 


☆ 

Intellectual leaders in America, from those of local or colony-wide 
prestige to those of intercolonial or international reputation, had at their 
command, to inform, inspire, and strengthen their mmds, a growmg ht- 
crature on American themes In this literature, by 1750, there were actu- 
ally thousands of pnnted titles, running from large volumes to pamphlets, 
tracts, and broadsides When intellectual and social autonomy ap- 
proached its maturity, there was scarcely a nook or cranny of the sea- 
board region that had not been explored and desenbed by able writers, 
scarcely a branch of American economy and social life that had not been 
wntten up with more or less fullness, scarcely an Amencan institution 
or custom on which informabon was lacking to inqumng mmds, scarcely 
an American idea or aspiration unrecorded in print for the mstruction 
of those who searched for enlightenment on that score 

This immense literature included histones of individual settlements 
and colonies— such as Robert Beverly, History of Virginta (1705), Wil- 
liam Smith, History of the Province of New York (ijSj), and Thomas 
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Pnncc, A Chronological Hntory of New England m two volumes 
(1736-55), books of travel aud surveys descnbing various parts of the co- 
lonial dommion— for exaniplc, John Atchdale, A New Debcnption 
of Carolina (1707), and John Bartram, Observations on the Inhabitants, 
Climate, Soil, Rivers, Production, AnmaU and Other Matters Worthy of 
Notice from Pennsylvania to Canada (1751), books on natural philos- 
ophy and the practical arts— for instance, Samuel Johnson, An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Philosophy, Exhibiting a General View of M the 
Arts and Sciences (1743), books on social morality, including John 
Woolman, Considerations on Pure Wisdom, and Human Policy, on La- 
bour (1768), works on phases of economy and government— as il- 
lustrations, Benjamin Franklin, A Modest Enquiry into the Nature and 
Necessity of a Paper Currency (1729) and An Histoncd Review of the 
Constitution and Government of Pennsylvania (1759) If, as had been 
said in ancient times, “knowledge is power," American colonials were for- 
tunate m having ample stoics of it within their reach. 

Intellectual leaders intent on exploring theones of society in general 
and Amencan rclabons to the government of Great Bntam m particular 
also liad at hand works which they had importecffroiii abroad and kqit 
in their libraries, private and public, for ready use From these they se- 
lected gennmal ideas, gave to them meaning in the light of their peculiar 
experiences in a New World, and applied them, so interpreted, to the 
accomphshment of their purposes 

Among die imported works generally read 111 the colonics by assiduous 
students and thinkers, four were of unquestioned influence on American 
intellectual leadership 

1628 — Edward Coke, Coke upon Littleton Treatise on the legal rights of 
English subjects, defending them against entroachments by Ciown and 
Church A textbook on common law for colonial students of law 

1690 — ^John Locke, Treatise of Government Philosophic justification of 
the Revolution of 1688 m England Traced the origin of goveniment to a 
compact among the people made for the protection of their lives and property 
and asserted the nght of revolution to assure such prottebon against tyranny 

1748— Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois Soon in translations Dealt with the 
material and social backgrounds of law and govcrniiicnt An early treabse 
on "sociological junsprudcnce ” 

1757 — ^Adam Feiguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society A woik on 
the origins and progress of civil societies (civiluation) , 011 social relations, and 
on human beings as active, creative, and progressive creatures 

Amencans of searching intellectual cunosity also had at their com- 
mand, either imported or from their own presses, books reflecting all the 
mam tendencies of thought m the Old World respecting the nature of 
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mankind’s universe They read, discussed, and wrote about these tenden- 
cies so widely that the chief ideas which were shaking Great Britain and 
Europe became common in all the colonies And what were these chief 
ideas? 

I'lie rationalism in the work of Sir Isaac Newton that eliminated arbi- 
trary interferences of God m the physical universe, the old basis of astrol- 
ogy and otlier superstitions 

Deism— rejecting the Hebraic and Miltonic interpretation of the cos- 
mos and substituting, for Jehovah, the universal God of all mankmd As 
Alexander Pope expressed it 

Father of dlt in every age, 

In every dime adored. 

By saint, by savage, and by sage 

Tlie idea of progress— now fortified by the new science and by Vol- 
taire’s social history, which rejected the theological view that the earth is 
a temporary place of misery and maintained that advance in arts, sciences, 
and social improvement is the supreme destiny of mankmd 

I'he doctnne of natural nglits— that all people everywhere, whatever 
their status, are entitled to the nghts of life, libcity, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness 

The idea of the pursuit of happiness on earth as a legitimate and 
worthy aspiration of the human spint “O happinessl our being’s end and 
aim! Good, pleasure, ease, contentl whate'er thy name,” wrote Pope m 
his Essay on Man 

Tlie doctnne of utihty— that usefulness in well-being is the test of 
things, institutions, and actions 

As these ideas circulating in Europe presented a revolutionary con- 
tradiction to the ideology of hugs, lords, clergy, peasants, and serfs, so in 
America they ran counter to the conservative practices of British over- 
lordship Not only tliat They acqmred additional force in Amenca on 
account of the fact that Amencans, as contrasted witih Europeans, were 
in possession of the natural resources that made possible the easier reah- 
zation of these ideas 

So m America, as in the Old World, the Battle of the Books raged If 
William Byrd, in Virginia, could read his Lucian, the Greek satinst of the 
second century, a d , laugh at the follies of mankind, and learn contempt 
for everything except his own pleasure and interests, Thomas Jefferson 
in Virginia could draw from the new wnters— Locke, Ferguson, and Pope 
—a faith in mankind and human progress that prepared him in letter 
and spirit to wnte and proclaim the declaration of complete autonomy 
—independence 
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☆ 

It was not merely to a small, exclusive set of upper-class peisons that 
writers on American matters directed their articles, pamphlets, and booU 
Hiey wrote for a large audience, for a popular audience, for men and 
women belonging to farming and artisan classes as well as to the ranks 
of clergymen, lawyers, professors, physicians, schoolmasters, planters, and 
mercliants 

No census of the number of colomsts over ten years of*age who eould 
read and wnte was ever taken, but the number was certainly large The 
extensive sale of books, pamphlets, almanacs, magazines, and newspapers 
was one indication that there was a wide reading public m all parts of 
Amenca Foreign travelers m the eighteenth century were deeply im- 
pressed by the amount of reading that was done in homes and in taverns 
“on the house,” and they contrasted this mental alertness with the sto- 
lidity of the Ignorant masses in their own countries So plainly were Amer- 
ican writers taking the people at large into account, as readers, that stran- 
gers interested in classes and masses seldom failed to make note of it as 
a sign of distinction m the intellectual development of the colonies 

How had the large public learned to read? To Protestantism must he 
attnbuted the mam source of tins wide htcracy. 'Hie colonial population 
was overwhelmingly Protestant and a tenet of dissenting faith was the 
right of everyone to read the Bible for himself iiutcad of listening merely 
to its exposition by pnests Hence the Protestant cleigy, especially among 
Puntans, Baptists, and Presbyterians, made it one of their pnme duties to 
see that children of their sects acquired the ability to read and actually 
earned reading forward, as they grew up, with a sense of religious obli- 
gation. 

In extending literacy by means of public schools New England stood 
apart. Homogeneity in population and religious faith characten/ed that 
region There legislation, beginning with the Massachusetts statute 
of 164a, required the towns to make some provision for giving the rudi- 
ments of learning to those children who did not get them at home In 
many places this fiat was more honored in tlie breach tlian by observance, 
but m fame all the better New England communities had public primary 
schools of some type In other parts of colonial America, dissenting sects 
—Baptist, Quaker, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Huguenot— also estab- 
lished town and field schools in which children learned elementary read- 
ing, wnting, and anthracfac Such schools were supplemented by pn- 
vatc enterprise Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses conducted pnvate 
elementary schools, usually m their homes, and itinerant teachers jour- 
neyed about “holding school” for short penocls of llic year wlieicvet a 
few pupils could be collected and fees obtained 
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In tlncWy populated districts, especially in the larger towns, to elemen- 
.taly schools were added grammar schools and academies at which boys 
and girls were taught more advanced subjects Secondary schools founded 
by pnvate interests often catered to sons and daughters of the upper 
classes, espcaally boys on their way to college and girls prepanng for the 
hfe of “pohte society”, their cumcula included tire classics, mathematics, 
English literature, and frequently French But secondary schools were 
not all of that type. Perhaps more generally, particularly m the middle 
coliSUies, they adapted their instruction to the needs of boys and girls 
who had to look forward early to earning a livehhood by their own ef- 
forts At all events secondary schools gave thousands of Americans a more 
than elementary training for reading newspapers, pamphlets, and books, 
for taking part m the discussions of public affairs, and for shanng in the 
growth of social and intellectual autonomy 

It was mainly to religious motives that colleges, hke elementary schools, 
owed their foundations Massachusetts was only a few years old when, in 
1636, Harvard College was established, pnmanly to tram “learned and 
godly Ministers ” A similar purpose led to the creation of a college at 
Killingworth in Connedacut in lyoi—an institution afterward moved to 
New Haven and in 1718 given the name of Yale College William and 
Maty, organwed m Virginia m 1693, and King's College, founded in 
New York City in were intended as centers for the advanced edu- 
cation of Anglican men 'fhe College of New Jersey, started m 1747 and 
removed to Pnneeton m 1756, relied mainly on Presbytenans for support 
and guidance Dartmouth College began to function m 1767 as a Puritan 
mission to the Indians 

Two colonial colleges were less exclusive in sectarian sponsorship 
Brown, founded in Rhode Island in 1764, was interdenominational, a 
majonty of its board of trustees were Baptists, but Congregationahsts, 
Anglicans, and Quakers were included in the membership The Phila- 
delphia Academy, forerunner of the University of Pennsylvania, formally 
opened in 1751, also admitted to its board of trustees members of var- 
ious faiths, and Benjamin Franklm, its arch promoter, would have turned 
it into secular channels if he could have kept its control in his hands 
Franklin, however, was outmaneuvered by the provost, William Smith, 
an invincible Anglican who gradually managed to dominate this institu- 
tion 

The instruction offered by colleges included secular learning The pres- 
idents and the professors were generally ministers of rehgion but, what- 
ever their professions of faith, they opened the pteways to the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages and colonial wntings on every theme Young 
men admitted to the colleges all had an opportunity to master classical 
languages and were given access to the learning of antiqmty, for example, 
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to the pohtics and morals of Anstotle and Plato and the ethics of Seneca 
and Plutarch as well as the histoncal wntings of Tacitus and the con- 
stitutional works of Cicero Ihin as they were, modeled on Oxford and 
Camhndge patterns, the colonial college curricula contained mslniction 
m the elements of moral or natural philosophy, contemporary science, 
and a drill in logic that sharpened young men's wits for inquiry and argu- 
mentation, 111 the event that they made use of this drill Within college 
walls leaders were trained for all the intellectual activities that marked 
the growth of tlie colonies into mature and autonomous societies 

☆ 

Yet m the acquisibon of learning, the development of intellectual 
powers, and the spread of knowledge and conceptual thought, formal ed- 
ucation islayed a minor role m colonial times Relatively speaking, only 
a few men had the benefit of college education and those who did gamed 
from It only a limited body of knowledge Ou entering business, piofes- 
sional, or political careers, college graduates often found Ihcmselvcs in in- 
tellectual competition with men of little formal Iraining who were their 
peers, if not their supenors, 111 menial power 'I’lioinas Jefferson was a 
graduate of William and Mary College, John Marshall was not a gradu- 
ate of any college John Adams attended Harvard, Ben)amin Franklin 
was among the founders of a college, never a student 111 one All over 
the country, in communities large and small, on farms and plantations 
as well as in towns and cities, men and women who had got the rudi- 
ments of an education from Ihcir fathers and mothers or hiicd tutors 
spent laboiious days and nights lifting their education by their own ef- 
forts, inspired by then mtcllcctual curiosities and other desires. 

Self-education on the highei levels was especially the way of women, 
to whom the doors of colleges were closed Eh/a Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, which had no college, went on reading and learning, after her 
youtliful studies m England, as tlie impulse of her own mind and spmt 
directed Abigail Adams and Mercy Otis Warren, of Massachusetts, could 
not go to Harvard, and Abigail lamented the lack of equal education for 
women, but how well she could think and write is attested by her letters 
to her husband and family and fnends Mercy Otis had studied the same 
subjects under the same tutors as her brother, James Otis, previous to his 
departure for Ilarvaid She could not follow him there despite their close 
intdlectual companionship, but she did follow where her mind contin- 
ued to lead her, learning all the time indcpcndeutly Anna Mauhn Zenger, 
of New York, who took over the publication of John Peter Zcngcr's New 
York Weekly Jourml, after his death m 1746, must have acquired her edu- 
cation and competence for editing largely by her own efforts, like the 
numerous oUict women journalists in the colonies. And even in lonely 
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cabins on the frontiers women as well as men frequently educated them- 
selves and opened for thar children the paths leading to the knowledge 
that enabled them to win high places in the public service From his 
mother George Wythe, bom on a Virginia plantation in 1736, learned llie 
Litin language and he eventually studied junspmdence by himself He 
was of great influence in the intellectual development of JdEerson 

☆ 

Books, pamphlets, and tracts that passed from reader to reader, formal 
instruction in schools, the dissemination of learning by fathers and 
mothers, training at home by pnvate tutors, formed only a part of the 
process by which Amencans were equipped with knowledge and ideas for 
dealing with affairs piivate and public After the opening of the eight- 
eenth century, newspapers added instruction on cuirent issues to the co- 
lonial college curriculum dealing mainly with the past In Apnl 1704 
John Campbell at Boston brought out the first number of the first Amer- 
ican newspaper, the Boston News-Letter, a pcnodical so hardy that it 
lasted till independence was declared In 1719 Andrew Bradford estab- 
lished in Philadelphia the Ammcan Mercury In November 1725 tlie 
New York Gcuette came from the press of William Bradford 

From these beginnings, journalism spread to otlier colonies m tihe fol- 
lowing order of time 

1727 — ^Annapolis, Maryland 

— Charleston, South Carolina 
1732 — ^Newport, Rhode Island 
1736 — ^Williamsburg, Virginia 
1755 — ^New Haven, Connecticut 
1755 — ^New Bern, North Carolina. 

1763 — ^Wilmington, Delaware 
1763 — Savannah, Georgia 
1777 — ^Burlington, New Jersey 

Among the early newspapers the rate of change and mortality was high 
as competitors appeared in the leading cities, but this signified a growth 
and persistence in journalism— signs of new thinkmg and action for those 
who could see them 

In the columns of newspapers Americans could learn about many 
things that were going on m the colonies as well as overseas The small 
pages of these papers contained bnef notes on British and European "oc- 
currences,” reports of happemngs in the neighborhood and m other col- 
onics, advertisements of commodities in bewildering vaneties for sale at 
merchants’ shops, letters from pleased and irate readers on questions of 
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public interest, and essays on events, manners, morals, customs, and pol- 
itics Always under the watchful eyes of royal governors, proprietors, or 
politicians, colonial editors had to be circumspect m discussing disputes 
among Americans or between Amencans and British ofEcials, hut as time 
passed they became more adroit m their retreating and advancing maneu- 
vers From the jouinals of other colonies, local editors in each town 
chppcd notices of general interest and made reports to their communities 
Ship captains sailing from port to port and postboys traveling from point 
to point carried news for editors to use When, for example, the great 
agrarian rebellion of 1766 occurred m the Hudson Valley, accounts of 
it appeared in the newspapers of Boston and Philadelphia as well as m 
the New York press Provincial journalism was merging into American 
journalism 

The dissemination of knowledge and ideas, news, information, and 
misinformation was faahtatcd by the rise and growth of a colonial postal 
system. As early as 1639 the legislature of Massachusetts made provision 
for a local post office and this example was followed by other colauic-s as 
they grew ui si/e and population. Under a royal patent of 1692 an inter- 
colonial postal service was established as a private enterpnse. Fifteen years 
later it was taken over by the English government and developed under 
succ^sive postmasters general, Benjamin Franklin a.ssurauig that office 
in 1753. 

In the course of time post roads were extended, new local offices estab- 
lished, the speed of transmission nicTcascd, and packet lines to England 
and to coastal ports were started Day and night, through the years, post 
riders, stages, and coastal ships kept commuiiicatioiis throughout the col- 
onies open Correspondence among citi/cns, once local and leslricled, 
became general Newspapers issued for local circulation reached out m 
influence beyond their communities and bioadened the scope of their 
contents accordingly The circulation of knowledge and ideas was being 
enlarged. The piovmcial mind was becoming Anieiicaii 111 its range of 
interest and m the subject matter of its concern. 



Chapter 6 


PRACTICING THE ARTS OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

ACCOMPANYING the growth of autonomy m agnculture, com- 
xV merce, industry, social relations, and intellectual pursuits, indeed 
mingled with every phase of it, was a trainmg m the arts of self-govern- 
ment which prepared colonists for asserting their political and economic 
nghts against Bntish authorities and for managing their own affairs when 
tliey had the opportunity. 

From the beginning, government played an essential and formative 
role in the life of the colonies At the outset, the Crown granted charters 
and privileges to companies and propnetors, laymg down the pnnciples 
upon which they were to manage the great domains committed to their 
care It was also the Crown that made actual grants of real estate to cor- 
porations and propnetors, and it was this same Crown which set forth 
the manner in which land should be divided and sold The government 
guided and encouraged commerce between the colomes and European 
countries as well as with the motherland Without such commerce the 
colonies could not have become prosperous and powerful Dunng the 
entire colonial period, too, London furnished military and naval assist- 
ance in wars with the French and Spanish in Amenca, and at times in 
coping with the Indians on the frontiers In avihan and mihtary affairs, 
government was indispensable at every stage of colonial development 
This was true, of course of the Spanish and French colomes but there 
was one fundamental difference between the pohey of the French and 
Spanish governments and the pohey of the English government French 
and Spanish colonies were ruled absolutely by royal governors who held 
office at royal pleasure In tliose colonies the inhabitants were not al- 
lowed to take an active part m mabng their own laws, laying taxes, 
choosing officials, and deading how public affairs were otherwise to be 
managed On the other hand, in all the English colonies a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants enjoyed a large measure of self-government, m 
some, from the very beginning and m otliers after they were securely es- 
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taWishcd To the development of mdcpendence and liberty, exercising 
the rights of self-government in some measure at least was as essential as 
the activities in agricultuic, industry, business cnlerpiisc, and every other 
phase of autonomous unfolding 

To appreciate the importance of political pimlcges lu the making of 
the Amencan nation, it is only necessary to imagine what would have 
happened if every colony had been governed solely by a royal agent from 
London, endowed with dictatorial powers to make and enforce laws of 
every kind— laws for dividing and selling the lands; for laying out towns 
and managing farms and mdustnes, for imposing and collecting taxes as 
heavy or heavier than the people could bear, for controlling speech, press, 
and religious worship, for regulating the kinds of work to be done and 
assigning people to their tasks If wholly autocratic policies had been 
pursued by the English government m the colonies, the American people 
would have felt crushed, and liberty might have been stifled What is 
more, the colonists would not have learned the arts of sclf-govcmmcnt 
so necessary to the cstablisliinciit and maintenance of mdcpctulenec, the 
making of popular constitutions, and the management of local, national, 
and foreign aiairs 

☆ 

Running through the long period from the founding of Jamestown m 
1607 to the declaring of independence in 1776 were two opposing tend- 
encies in colonial government llic first was for the government to grow 
upward from native roots, through the election by qualified colonial 
voters of members of the lower branches of tlic colonial legislatmes and 
various other officials including, in two colonies, even the governors, llie 
second tendency was for the Crown to reach downward, extending and 
stxengthcnmg its grip by converting company and proprietary colonic.s 
into royal provinces, and appointing their governors. 

It was in Virginia that the tendency for government to grow upward 
from native roots first found a major outlet The Virginia colony was 
only a few years old when the London Company decreed that the power 
of its local governor and council should be limited by a local assembly, 
called the House of Burgesses, to be clect«l by the voters In 1619 mem- 
bers of the House of Burgesses were chosen, and the legislature, duly 
assembled, began to make laws respecting the management of local af- 
fairs 

Before the Pilgrims actually set to work at Plymouth in 1620, Ihc men 
of that little band met m the cabin of the Mayflower and drew up a doc- 
ument celebrated in history as the Mayflowei Compact By solemn writ- 
ten agreement they bound themselves together in a “civil body politic,” 
to make “just and equal laws” for the government of the colony, and 
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promised to obey such laws when enacted The founders of Massachu- 
setts Bay, who followed the Pilgrims to Amenca ten years later, brought 
then chaiter with them After governing themselves directly for a time 
by meetings of the members, they established in 1634 assembly com- 
posed of representatives from each town 
Even propnetors could not be complete autocrats m the domaras 
granted them by the King The charter which gave Lord Baltimore the 
nght to found his colony m Maryland required him in due course to 
seek the consent of the freemen in making laws Within a short tinrift 
after the first settlements were made, ra 1635, an assembly representing 
the freemen was set up in Maryland 
In 1639 towns founded on the Connecticut River by 

emigrants from Massachusetts drew up for their colony the “Fundamental 
Ordcis of Connecheuf’—a document called “the first wntten constitu- 
tion known to history which created a government ” The Orders pro- 
vided for a general assembly, or “Comt," composed of representatives 
from each of the towns, and for a governor and magistrates to be elected 
annually The people of the colony were thus bound together as “one 
public State or Commonwealth” and they were “to be guided and gov- 
erned” in their civil affairs by the laws, orders, and decrees properly made 
by the government so organized 

In contemplation of growth, the Orders provided that new towns 
were to be given representation m the assembly, reasonably proporboned 
to the number of their freemen Four years later, in 1643, the settlements 
on Long Island Sound united with New Haven in creating a representa- 
tive legislature Finally, the royal charter of 1663, which joined the two 
groups of settlements in Connecticut, made provision for popular govern- 
ment consisting of a governor, assistants, and representatives, all elected 
by the qualified voters A similar system was established in Rhode Island 
As popular assemblies came into existence in the other colonies, one 
after another, they were formed on a common model Representatives 
were assigned to each town, city, borough or county, and they were all to 
be elected by the voteis who had tlie qualifications fixed by law 
The qualifications for the suffrage vaned from place to place and from 
bme to time But on the eve of the Revolution the right to vote was 
generallv restneted to men who owned property of specified amounts In 
New York, for instance, voters for members of the assembly had to be 
freeholders of land or tenements to the value of free bom all en- 
cumbrances, except in New York City and Albany wheie all men fonnally 
admitted to civic rights as “freemen” could vote In Pennsylvania the suf- 
fiagc was lestrictcd to the owners of fifty acres of land “well seated” witli 
twelve acres “clcaied,” or other property worth at least £50 in lawful 
money Accoidiiig to Virgima law the voter had to own at least fifty 
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acres of land if there was no house on it or Iwcnty-fivc acres with a house 
at least twelve feet square, or if a dwcllci in a town, he had to own a 
plot of ground with a house at least twelve feel square 

As a result of the various limitations on the suffiagc a large proportion 
of the people in each colony were deprived of the vole, and many who 
were entitled to that pnvilcge failed to exercise it in elections In the 
rural distncts of Pennsylvania about one person m ten had the right to 
vote and in Philadelphia only about one in fifty owned enough property 
to qualify for the exercise of the suffrage At times in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where approximately sixteen, per cent of the population 
were enfranchised, only two per cent took the trouble to vote Similar 
conditions prevailed elsewhere It was therefore only a small proportion, 
even of the freemen, who actually partiapatcd m the government of their 
respective colonies. ^ 

Nevertheless, there were m America, at the end of the colonial period, 
thousands of men who were acquainted plastically with voting, manag- 
ing local campaigns, and. taking pait m elections, and there were hun- 
dreds of men who were serving, or had served, as members of legislatures, 
in the making of laws and the supervision of law euforccincnt When im- 
portant issues were up for action, campaigns wcie often exatmg Mven 
men and women who tould not vole fonned opinions about questions un- 
der popular consideration and shaicd m the ^scussions th.it went on m 
country and town 

But as a rule, by the end of the colonial period, the popular asscmhlv 
■was checked by an upper house or council In seven of the eight royal 
provinces, members of the council were appointed by the royal governor, 
in Massachusetts they were elected by the lower house In Comietticut all 
high authontics— governor, assistants, and representatives m the legisla- 
ture—were elected by the voters Of the proprietary tolouies, Maryland 
alone had a legislative council, a kind of upper chamhci, composed of 
councilors selected by the propnetor or his deputy, the legislature m 
Pennsylvania and Delaware consisted of a single house based on popular 
election 

Generally speaking, counalors or assistants were selected from prom- 
inent and wealthy families in the colony and exercised large powers m 
respect of lawmaking and the conduct of executive business In the royal 
provinces they were, with some exceptions, wannly attached to the royal 
governor and the Crown and acted as a conservative force m blocking the 
desires and demands of the elected rcprcsenlahvcs in the lower house. 

Tlie powers possessed by the colonial Icgislaluie m the bcguinmg, or 
acquired by practice, were extensive It could make laws respecting the 
general and local affairs of the colony It could lay various kinds of taxes 
for the support of the colonial govcnmicnl It could appropnatc money 
for puhhc purposes, mcluding the salaries of the governor and otlier of- 
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ficcrs Speaking broadly, it was limited only by the provision that its acts 
must not be contrary to the laws of England or the terms of the colony's 
charter Otherwise the assembly was fairly free to legislate on all matters 
pertaining to life, liberty, and property, subject to the veto of the gov- 
ernor in the royal and propnetary colonies and ultimately of the Crown 
m England. 

☆ 

Tlie second important tendency m the history of colomal government 
was for the Crown to reach downward, extending and strengthening 
its grip by converting company and propnetary colonies into royal prov- 
inces with governors chosen by the King, and hence subject to stronger 
royal control The progress of this development is traced in the following 
table giving the dates when certain areas became royal provinces 

1624 — Virginia 

1679 — New Hampshire 

1685 — New York , 

1 691 — Massachusetts 

1702 — ^New Jersey, with a separate governor in 1728 
1729 — South Carolina 
1729 — ^North Carolina 
1752 — Georgia 



aOVAl, PROPMETARY, AND CHARTER COEONIES ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 
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Yet the trend was never earned all the way to completion By 1752, 
eight of tlie thirteen colonies, it is true, were royal provinces, but Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island had governors elected by asscnibhes of voters, 
and three were still under the nianagcmciit of piopnetois. 

The Penns weie able to hold fast to Pcuu&ylvaiiui and Delaware until 
the Revolution broke their propnctorship Although they and their dep- 
uty governors had troubles enough, by twisting and turning and making 
concessions to the legislatuie the Penns kept Iheir property until the 
rupture with Great Bntain 

Tlie career of the Baltiraores in Maryland was more stormy Between 
1660 and 1689 they encountered four or five open revolts among their 
subjects As a result Maryland was made a royal province Not until a 
Protestant heir appeared in the Baltimore family was the colony restored 
to it, in 1715, and then Catholics m Maryland were disfranchised 

The influence of the Crown, whethei exerted directly through gover- 
nors m the royal provinces, or indirectly through proprietors, played an 
important role m colonial affairs 

'Ilic powers enjoyed and exercised by the King’s governor 111 the royal 
piovincc were botli extensive and highly effective He was really the 
viceroy of the King and exciciscd in the colony all the civil and military 
authority vested in him by the Crown As chief executive he enfoiced 
the laws of England applicable to the colony and all the laws passed by 
the colonial legislature. lie appointed, usually with the consent of the 
couiial, the important civil officers and directed them in the discharge of 
their duties lie acted as the head of the highest coiut in the colony, 
which tncsl important cases at first hand and heard apptsils from the 
lower courts. The power of granting pardons and issuing reprieves was 
entrusted to him In military affairs he was commander m chief of the 
colonial forces and appointed officers of high lank 

In relation to the legislature the royal governor also had many prerog- 
ative's Not only did he choose in all the royal provinces, cxcxipl Massa- 
chusetts, the members of the council which served as the upper house 
of the legislature He could summon, adjourn, and dissolve the assembly, 
lay before it projects of law which the Crown or he himself deemed 
desirable, and veto bills He could hear and approve or reject petitions 
from the assembly, send messages to it, and try to mfluwicc its members 
by methods both public and secret 

Governors in the propnetary colonics had coiitiols and wielded powers 
resembling those possessed by royal governors When the propnetor was 
a resident of lus colony he was in fact “a petty king” and could exercise 
executive authority m person But most proprietors remained in I'lngland 
and acted through deputies whom they chose to direct tlicir colonial 
affairs Naturally the proprietary agent m a colony had less of pomp and 
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circunistince than a royal governor Yet he had similar legal powers to ap- 
point members of the conncil, if there was one, to choose military and 
civil otEcers, to grant lands, to veto acts of the legislature, and to supervise 
the enforcement of the laws. Like the royal governor, he might be on good 
terms or bad tenns with the colonial legislature Usually, m the best of 
conditions, he was moie or less m open conflict with it 

In all save two colonics, Connecticut and Rhode Island, where the 
governors were popularly elected, the colonial executive, royal or pro- 
pnetary, was, fonnally at least, above responsibility to the people If he 
wished or dared, he could defy pubhc opinion 

☆ 

Many of the governors at the head of royal and propnetary provinces 
were men of wisdom and moderation who tned to deal amicably with the 
colonists Yet they were all periodically in sharp conflict with the colonial 
assembly Whatever their personal ments and views, they were expected 
to promote, if they could, the interests of the British government or of the 
pioprietors, and to enforce, if they could, British law apphcable to the 
colonics. Placed as they were between two fircs—Bntish masters and local 
assemblies— they were fortunate if a year passed without a quarrel of some 
kind If a governor was stiff-necked, the colony over which he presided was 
likely to be in more or less of an uproar during his entire administration 
Examples of such disturbances will illustrate tihe nature of the difficulties 
that arose between British governors and the colonists bent on havmg the 
substance as well as the form of self-government 

In 1642 Charles I sent over Sir William Berkeley to serve as royal gover- 
nor of Virginia and for about thirty-five years Berkeley held that post 
Along many lines he labored zealously for the wdfare of the colony but 
in other respects he was a martinet He was almost savage in persecuting 
Quakers and Punlans who ventured to settle in Virginia He was opposed 
to newspapers and free schools and thanked God that Virginia had 
neither With an iron hand he tned to keep aU branches of the govern- 
ment under his own control He insulted and cursed Virginians who were 
brash enough to resist his actions and object to his policies 

As the years passed, things went from bad to worse When in 1676 he 
failed to take effective measures against marauding Indians, Berkeley 
found himself in the midst of an armed rebellion led by Nathaniel Bacon 
and was dnven out of Jamestown Recovering power for a short time, he 
put to death so iiuny leaders in the rebellion that even the King of Eng- 
land was disgusted with him and appointed another governor to supersede 
him “Tire old fool,” Charles II was quoted as saying “has killed more 
people in that naked country than I have done for the murder of my 
father ” 
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A second illustration of the kind of sciious troubles that could arise 
between a royal govenioi and colonial Icadcis occurred m New York under 
Governor William Cosby, who arrived to take office in 173a In his deal- 
ings with the colonial assembly, Cosby managed to avoid bunging on a 
revolution, though he was brusque m inanner and piofanc in language 
But he quarreled fiercely with some members of his council and with 
leaders m local politics over jobs and money He ousted from ixiwer the 
cliief justice of New York The displaced man, aided by nch fnends, 
helped John Peter Zenger, a local pnntcr, to establish a newspaper m New 
York City and attack the governor's policies m print 

Angered by attacks m Zengcr’s paper, Cosby took steps to have Zenger 
arrested and brought to trial for criminal libel To the defense of Zenger 
came Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, a lawyer from that more liberal 
center Appealing eloquently to the jury in the name of a free press and 
the nght to publish the truth, Hamilton won a verdict of “not guilty” 
amid cheers from the people who had tiowdcd into the tourtioom I’lius 
by an cSort to curb a printer, Cosby helped to make freedom of the pi css 
a cherished pnvilcge m the American colonies, whether he was nght or 
wrong on his points of law 

Another type of royal governor and dispute appeared m Massachusetts 
m 1771 when Thomas Ilutchmsoii was placed at the head of that prov- 
ince. Hutchinson was bora in Boston m 1711, educated at Harvaid, 
and, as a member of a rich and powerful family of merchants, quickly 
rose to an influential position m colonial politics 'lliongh conservative 
m temper and loyal to the King, he ojsposed many acts of PaihauieiU, 
such as the Stamp Act, as bad policy, and sought to jnirsue a moderate 
course Yet he did not deny the nght of Parliament to tax and goveni the 
colonies according to its own desires, as governor he secretly encouraged 
British authontics to adopt strong measure's in dealing with colonial 
agitators lie quarreled with the Massachusetts asseinblv and with Samuel 
Adams, leader m local resistance to British actions In an acldiess to the 
legislature he dcclaiccl that the supremacy of Parhaiueut must be 
admitted and that “the mere exercise of its authority can he no giicv- 
ance ” 'ITiough a man of personal honor and courage, eagCT to exert a 
moderating influence, Hutchinson added fuel to the fires of discontent 
m Massachusetts In 1774, after the Boston 'I'ca Party, he left for Eng- 
land and was never able to return to Amenta 

☆ 

In contests with royal and propnclaiv govcniors and m the ordinary 
management of legislative business, Americans by the lumcheds learned 
to practice and think about the arts of govcuimeut. They acquued train- 
ing in drawing up bills and resolutions expressing their gnevanccs, idCiils, 
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01 demands lliey could stand upon the floors of assemblies, defend the 
projects they favored, argue with their opponents, and carry on business in 
accordance with the rules of parliamentary law They could draft petitions 
to the governor and appear before him to support their demands upon the 
executive They could invesbgate the measures and deeds of offlcials in 
charge of law enforcement, and often compel the governor to remove 
them, by threats of withholding the money for the payment of then 
salanes 

No form or funchon of government in fact escaped their thought or 
expenence With the theory, practice, and arts of lawmaking and ad- 
ministration they became familiar There was no work of that type m 
which they were wholly untrained, there were no mystenes veiled to their 
understanding Tims through the years, if not wholly aware of it, Amer- 
icans were equipping themsdves to take over all branches of govern- 
ment, and to direct, as persons adept in the business, the public affairs 
of America 

As members of legislatures gained m political dextenty and wisdom, 
they insisted on having, holding, and exercising certam fundamental 
powers of government Sometimes, m this respect, they gained ground, 
at otlier times they lost it Tlie lines of the battle with royal and pio- 
pnetary governors swayed to and fro But to many nghts legislatures 
clung so stoutly that only a hardheaded and stubborn governor could 
override them for any long period Among the claims asserted by the 
legislatures, nine were regarded by colonists as basic to liberty and self- 
government 

To introduce and enact bills on all matters of local and general interest 
m the colony, subject to the terms of the charter and English laws 
To fix the kinds and amounts of taxation to be laid on the people 
To pass upon the governor’s actions in the nature of legislation 
To control the voting of money to pay salanes, including the gov- 
ernor’s, and audit the disbursement of funds 
To create courts of law and regulate the salanes of judges 
To choose and pay agents charged with lobbying for or against measures 
pending in the Parliament or before royal officers in London 
To elect the speaker of the lower house 

To decide disputes over contested seats and check any resort to corrup- 
tion on the part of the governor in elections 
To have elections of members held at intervals fixed by law at from 
two to five years 

Although members of the colonial legislature generally agreed on their 
rights as against the government of Great Britain, its agents, and the 
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deputies of proprietors, they often cliff ntd violently respecting the sviiy 
m which their colonial affairs were to be ccnuluctcd Reprcbciilativcs from 
dislncts occupied by owners of small farms were freciuCiitly at loggeiheads 
Willi rcprescnlativcs fiom districts iii which gicat landlords and nierclumts 
were numerous «'uid powerful 

In pait the roots of this conflict were sectional l'’rom New York to 
Georgia, along the coastal plain and up to the headwaters of livers empty- 
ing into the Atlantic, big landlords and merchants were usually in the 
ascendancy, clever enough to keep an upper hand m politics In the 
fionticr regions back of this coastal strip, small farmers were dominant 

Many and vanous were the grounds of stnfe between representatives of 
the seaboard and representatives of the frontier As a rule the people of the 
seaboard had more representatives in the legislature than their numbers 
warranted and they wanted to run the colony to suit their ideas and in- 
terests On the other hand, faiincis from the back regions demanded Jtnoie 
representatives in the assembly and more consiclc'ration of their iclcns and 
interests So within each ciilony, despite agreement on rights as against 
Great Butaiu, there were endless controversies over the coucietc issues of 
representation, taxation, the disposition of Western lands, defense against 
the Indians, and mattcis of local government lii such contiovcrsics also, 
Amciicaas gamed experience m debating, lawmaking, and law eufoicc- 
ment. 


☆ 

In local or conumimty affairs, Anicucxms in each colony were steadily 
educated and tiaincd m the arts of sclf-govcnimeiit if oa a small stale. 
Most of the people were engaged m agncnlturc and duly t|Hahfied men 
in large numbers shared m tlie local goveinmcnl of rural clistiiets—lowns 
or counties as the ease might be 

'rinoughout New I'higland and parts of the muldle colonics the unit 
of govciiimciit was the town— a small rural legion, usually with a village 
or crossroads group of houses as a center Sucli a town or township was 
governed by a meeting of the voters who chose its officers, levied taxes, 
appropriated money, and passed laws pcitaimng to roads, schools, bridges, 
and other local matters 'Ilicre wcie counties m New Knglund but they 
were mainly for ludicial puiposes At the county scat a court held sessions 
for trying important civil and ciiminal eases and hearing appeals from 
town justices of the peace 

In Pennsylvania and the colonics to the south, the counh was the chief 
unit of local adnnnistratioii 'I'licie local husiness was earned on by 
sheiiffs, justices of the peace, coroiicis, and othei officials, usuaJlv chosen 
by the governor of the colony 

So well entrenched was the system of local government that it was 
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generally retained dunng and after the Revolution, indeed, it still exists, 
with some modifications here and there Thus town and county “schools 
of government" funlishcd abundant opportunities for Americans to prac- 
tice the arts of lawmaking and law enforcement In the local schools of 
politics, leadeis acquired training for action in the larger realm, colonial 
or intercolonial. 

At many places cities and boroughs grew up in the course of colonial 
development In New England they were governed by town meetings 
modeled on those existing in rural districts In the middle and southern 
colonies, it became a custom to incorporate populous centers, such as New 
York, Albany, Trenton, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, that is, to give them 
charters and provide a kind of independent municipal government As a 
rule the city charter was granted by the colonial governor By charters 
qualified voters m a majonty of the cities were given the nght to elect 
members of the council and board of aldermen, who in turn chose the 
mayor and other city officials In a few places, for example Philadelphia, 
Annapolis, and Norfolk, members of the city council were named in the 
onginal charter and empowered to choose their own successors as vacan- 
cies occuned 

Although the suffrage in cities was limited as a rule to die well-to-do 
classes and in some places there were no popular elections at all, many 
inhabitants had some share in conducting municipal affairs Besides, ur- 
ban residents, if they owned enough property to qualify for die suffrage, 
took part in electing members to the colonial assembly So, for one reason 
or another, townspeople became “politically nunded" Nowhere were 
they just an inert mass ruled by agents of royal governors 

☆ 

Active as thousands of Americans were in the local and central govern- 
ments of thar respective colonies, they had little to do with the relations 
of the colonies to one another Laws regulating intercolonial commerce 
were made by the British government Although a large amount of free- 
dom to engage in such commerce was given to all colonists, domiiuon over 
It remained in the hands of superior British authonties In addition, con- 
trol over die relations of the colonies to foreign countries was a complete 
monopoly of the Bntish government As to the management of inter- 
colonial and foreign affairs, therefore, Amencans enjoyed httle or no 
power and were relatively mexpenenced dunng the colonial age 

Yet in regard to intercolonial relations, Amencans were not wholly 
Ignorant or indifferent Nor were they totally widiout expenence, or de- 
void of the desire to foster closer connections Indeed many things con- 
spired to draw the colonies closer together the need for defense against 
Indians, participation in the numerous wars waged by Great Bntam 
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against France and Spain, partly on colonial fronticis, tlic necessity of 
co-operatmg m laisuig troops and supplies for such wars, and the growth 
of tiavcl, trade, and intercouisc along the seaboard 
As early as 1643, Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven fonned the New England Confederation They united m a “film 
and perpetual league of fnendship and amity for offense and defense, 
mutual advice and succor, upon all )ust occasions, both for preserving and 
propagating the tmth and liberties of the Gospel and for their own 
mutual safety and welfare ” For about twenty years the Confederation was 
active in carrying out the purposes for which it was created Until 1685 
delegates from these united colonies held meetings from time to time and 
discussed common affairs But as tlie need for defense against the Indians 
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on their borders declined, the Confederabon weakened By the end of 
the seventeenth century it had completely broken down Still it pointed 
the way to intercolonial action, as a precedent 
Other colonics also discovered the advantages of mutual aid Near the 
middle of the seventeentli century Virginia made treaties of amity and 
commerce with New York and the New England colonies In 1684 a 
conference was held by agents from Virginia, Massachusetts, and New 
York for the purpose of discussing quesbons of mutual interest From bme 
to bme when Indians made attacks on Southern fronbers, Vngima went 
to the aid of the Carolinas Although no permanent unions came out of 
these relationships, the value of co-operabon was discovered and knowl- 
edge of it handed down to coming generabons 
It was wars and the need of common defense, rather than any theory of 
union, which drew the colonies together As bme passed the Spamards 
tned to strengthen their claims in the Flondas and tiie French developed 
their claims m Canada, in the Ohio country beyond the Alleghenies, and 
in the Mississippi Valley down to New Orleans In ihe presence of French 
expansion on the continent. Great Britain and her Araencan colomes had 
special grounds for alarm Every time a general war broke out m Europe 
it spread to the fronbers of Amenca and each time two or more colonies 
were drawn into the war— in the North or West or South or somewhere 
along the border The New England colonies and New York were in- 
volved in King William’s War (1689-97) These colomes and South 
Caiohna took an acbve part m Queen Anne’s War (1702-14) Dunng 
King George’s War (1739-48) troops were levied in New England and 
supplies were collected in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
In the final contest with the French and tlieir Indian allies in the 
Ficnch and Indian War of 1756-63, the conflict became general along the 
frontier, and many American soldiers, including George Washington, 
then acquired expencnce in the arts of campaigns and battles The strag- 
gle opened unofficially in 1755 with the march of General Braddock’s 
troops into the western wilderness of Pennsylvania, where they suffered a 
disastrous defeat War was formally declared in 1756 and, at tiie end of 
seven years, it closed in the acquisibon of Canada by Great Bntam and 
the expulsion of the French from their other conbnental claims 
Hard pressed for men, money, and supplies for this long war, the Bnbsh 
government again called on the colomes for help Most of them were lag- 
gaid in responding and a few of them did nothing at all Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New York furnished nearly three fourths of the Arnai- 
can troops raised, but out of the experience all the colomes learned some- 
thing about the beanng of common burdens and responsibihbes 
As if in anticipation of the demands to come during the French and 
Indian War, an ambitious attempt had been made to unite them m a 
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permanent federation On a suggestion from the Bntish government, an 
intercolonial conference was held at Albany, New York, in 1754 Among 
other things its purpose was to bring the colonies under “arliclcs of union 
and confederation with each other for mutual defense of Ins majesty’s 
subjects and mtcicsts m North Ameiica m time of peace as well as war ” 

Delegates from Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and all ihc New 
England colonics attended the conference Without a dissenting vote 
they quickly resolved that a union of the colonics was "absolutely nee- 
essary for their security and defense ” A committee, headed by Benjamin 
Frankhn, brought before the delegates a plan to effect tins union The 
draft was debated, adopted, and sent to the colonies and the Bntish 
government for approval but, owing to indifference or hostility, it was 
never put into force 

Whatever the reason for its failure, tlie Franklin plan dcnionstiated 
that some Amencans had a deep understanding of iiitcrcoloinal affaiis It 
provided for a general council composed of forty-eight members elected 
by the colonial assemblies Representation in that body was to be roughly 
apportioned among the colonics according to wealth and population 
Meetings of the council were to be held once a year or of teiier if need be 
The president was to be appointed by the Crown He was to choose the 
military ofEccrs with the consent of the council The selection of civil 
officers was vested in the council, subject to the president’s approval As 
to taxation, the new government was to levy such "general duties as ap- 
pear equal and just” with due regard to the circumstances 111 the several 
colonies 

According to Frankhn, the Crown disapproved his scheme as "having 
too much weight m the democratic part of the constitution, and every 
[colonial] assembly as having allowed too much prerogative” Though 
it was rejected, the plan of muon was extensively discussed .it the time and 
m years soon to follow it served to light the way toward a pennanent 
union 

If no union was effected by this effort or the wars m which they became 
involved, colonists learned many things from such experiences 'Ibcy 
became acquainted with the pull and haul of interests in the different 
sections of the country and the nature of the compromises that would be 
necessary to bnng about adjustments among the conflicting forces In 
raising troops, collecting supplies, and waging wars, they accj[uired some 
rudimentary arts of intercolonial co-operation on a large scale and 111 diffi- 
cult circumstances From Braddock’s disaster m Pumsylvam.i, where 
George Washington was present and displayed bravety uiHler fire, 
they developed a suspicion that Bntish regular troojjs were far from in- 
vincible, especially in the arts of wilderness warfare adajitcd to the Aineu 
can terrain What was more, and no less significant foi American 
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autonomy, discerning leaders among the colonists gained insight into the 
nvalry of governments for power in the Old World as well as for impenal 
dominion, into thcir ambitions and hatreds, and into the great game of 
diplomacy in Europe based on the balance of power All this, too, was 
enlightening and useful iii developing the arts of self-government m 
America. 



'Chapter 1 


TWO SYSTEMS AND IDEOLOGIES IN 
CONFLICT 

A S THE AMERICAN COLONIES matured in matter? religious, 
L economic, social, intellecUxal, and political, they developed insliUi- 
tions and ideas that clashed at many points with the institutions and 
ideas prevailing in the British homeland. 

En^isli political life was dominated by an oligarchy, a small group gf 
influential lords and church ofEcials collected around the monarch There 
was m Great Biitara, to be sure, a “popular" legislative body, the House 
of Commons However, the oligarchy generally managed to direct it, 
through personal influence, wealth, corruption, by taking advantage of 
the restucted suffrage, and by utili/mg the “rotten borough” system 
whereby certain areas with little or no population received considerable 
representation in the House 

In trying to make the colonies serve their mtcicsts, tins compact ruling 
group was aided by the almost umvcrsal belief m Isiiglaiid that the colo- 
nics were as subordinate socially and intellectually as they were isolitically 
and economically In bis Origins of the American Revolution (194^), 
based on microscopic and comprehensive researches 111 Butisli records, 
John C Miller says, while taking note of exceptions “One of the con- 
victions most firmly planted m the minds of the eighteenth century Eng- 
lishmen was tlie supcnority of true bom Britons to the American colo- 
nists . The status of the colonies was fixed for all time* regardless of 
their strength and population they must remain inferior to the mother 
country ” Ibis inveterate attitude was expressed by Dr, Samuel Johnson 
m the words “We do not put a calf into the plow, we wait until he is an 
ox ” In other words the young colonies might play m their youth but tlit^ 
must wear the yoke after they grow up 
Though the British oligarchy was often divided over vanons questions 
and there were occasional popular outbursts of protest against its harsher 
measures of government, the ruling classes of Gicat Britain were fairly 
united on one tiling they wanted to keep the British Empire intact and 
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to jiake It contnbute to the wealth and power of the mother country 
The Amencau colonies furnished many offices and jobs for Bntish lords, 
their younger sons, and their hangers-on, the Amencan colonies had vast 
areas of unoccupied land, huge parcels of which royal favorites could ob- 
tain for a song if they had the King’s approval. Bntish merchants and 
, shippers found Amencan trade highly profitable and naturally sought to 
get and keep as much of it as they could Bntish manufacturers looked 
upon the American markets as thar own and as necessary outlets for their 
woolen cloth, hardware, and other fimshed commodities The arable 
lands and forests of Amenca were the objects of great de?ire to Bntish 
enteipnsers Bntish capitalists, whether landlords, merchants, manu- 
facturers, or bankers, ever hunting more advantageous places for the 
investment of their capital, regarded the Amencan colonies as offenng 
almost unlimited opportumties for money-mabng 
Associated with British interests m political power and economic ad- 
vantage were a number of pnnaples— an ideology— which seemed natural, 
right, and proper to persons who held them The King and the members 
of the titled anstocracy, who formed his inner circle, deemed it their nght 
and privilege to hold the colonies tightly and permanently under the 
Bntish government which they so largdy controlled To British mer- 
chants and shipjiers it was perfectly “reasonable” that they should enjoy 
ever-enlarging opportunities in the Amencan trade, fix the pnees to be 
paid to American planters and farmers for their produce, and restrain the 
menacing competition of Amencan merchants and shippers For Bntish 
manufacturers it was “natural” to think that Americans should stick at the 
business of producing grain, lumber, and other raw matenals and be 
compelled, as far as possible, to buy Bntish fimshed products at good 
pnees That Bntish capitalists should have special advantages m investmg 
in the lands, fur trade, commerce, and other lucrative enterprises in 
America was, in their minds, both “nght and proper ” 

These ideas all fitted into tlie pattern of “mercantihsm” which generally 
prevailed in Western Europe throughout the colonial penod In sum and 
substance, mercantilism meant that the government should adopt and 
enforce measures to accomplish the following objects hold colomes m 
the status of raw-matenal provinces supplymg the mother country with 
matenals for its manufacturers and foodstuffs for its workers, promote 
export and import trade in such a way as to bnng gold, silver, and other 
forms of wealth into its coffers, give the mother country the profits that 
arose from manufactunng, and monopolize more or less the commerce of 
tlie colonies to the advantage of its merchants In the theory of 
mercantilism, the British government in London and its supporters found 
“good reasons” for believing that their ideas about managing Amencan 
affairs were “sound” and “patnotic ” 
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For carrying the ideas of mercantilism into effect, certain very definite 
laws and practices were necessary The bonds of union between the 
American colonics and Great Britain must be kept finn and made 
stronger as the colonies matured in wealth and power Laws favorable 
to the interests of Bntish merchants, manufacturers, and investors must 
be enacted, and the Amencan colonists must lie stopped from passing 
laws and doing other things which interfered with the enforcemeiil of 
British measures To carry Bntish legislation into effect, the number of 
Bntish officers and agents in the colonies must be increased and, if 
necessary, Bntish soldiers must be stationed there to uphold Bntish 
governors and agents in the performance of their duties Given Bntish 
interests and ideas of values, given the theory of mercanblism as soundly 
patriotic, Bntish designs for the colonies followed logically. 

But in many matters, Amencan interests ran directly counter to British 
interests Most Amcncans were more concerned with developing the lands 
and resources nght at hand than they were m promoting prosperity in 
Great Bntain or upholding the British interests in India and othci distant 
parts of the world. American artisans and manufacturers wanted to de- 
velop then own mdustnes and reap the profits accruing from them Amen- 
can merchants and shippers longed to enlarge their share of iiiteruational 
trade Amencan farmers and planters believed that they could get better 
pnees for their produce if Butish merchants exercised less control over the 
export and import trade, if Dutch, French, and other nicrehants from the 
continent of Europe could operate more freely in American markets, offer- 
ing their goods for sale and buying tobacco, grains, and other farm com- 
modities Amencan capitalists and enterprisers thought they would have 
larger opportunities for profitable business if all the lands, forests, and 
minerals at hand were at the disposal of colonial governments. Farmers 
and planters on the seaboard looked with hungry eyes toward the vacant 
lands beyond the near frontier and wanted them thrown open to easy 
settlement or speculation Moreover, Amcncans could scarcely help want- 
ing a larger share of the lucrative offices and jobs filled with appointees of 
the Bntish King and the colonial governors, whose salaries were paid out 
of Amencan taxes, without colonial representation in Parliament 

To support their counter interests, Amcncans had a large stock of 
ideas One part of the stock consisted of legal ideas, another part of politi- 
cal ideas, and still another of economic ideas The whole program included 
the following elements under the English “constitution” Englishmen 
everywhere in the realm have certain rights which cannot be taken from 
them, such as the right to share, through their representatives, in the mak- 
ing of laws and the laying of taxes, the pur|jose of govcnmient is to pro- 
tect the life, libcity, and property of the people, when tyranny or oppres- 
sion takes the plaoxi of protection, the people have a light to change the 
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government by revolution if necessary, all human beings are equal and 
have a right to obtain the land necessary to a livelihood From such legal, 
political, and economic tlieones, Americans active in the advancement 
of their own interests had little diflSculty in choosing arguments that 
fitted their respective cases 

If Amcncans were to reahze their interests and ideas in practice, they 
believed that two types of measures were necessary They needed local 
laws providing more control over the sale of lands, over the issue of 
cunency used in trade, and over their manufacturing and commerce De- 
fensive measures were also indispensable— measures directed a^inst 
Bnhsh relations and their enforcement in the colonies 

Having a care for such matters, colonial legislatures, from year to year, 
passed laws designed to serve Amencan interests, despite the fact that acts 
were often vetoed by the colonial governor, or disallowed and set aside by 
the Bntish Crown on its own motion or on appeal from objectors On the 
defensive side other lines of action were open to Americans who resented 
British regulations they could petition tlie King, they could send a 
colonial agent to London for the purpose of lobbying on behalf of their 
demands, they could simply ignore or violate Bnhsh laws, especially if the 
royal or proprietary governor was lenient or negligent, as he often was 

☆ 

In giving effect to mercanhhsm and Bntish ideology in general, the 
Parliament in London enacted many laws pertaining to Amencan eco- 
nomic enterpnse and political affairs In general terms such laws fell 
into three broad classes 

The first class affected shipbuilding and the carnage of freight by wa- 
ter ITiey were known as Navigation Acts These acts provided that goods 
earned both ways between Great Britain and the colonies and between 
the colonies and European countnes must be transported in Bnhsh-bmlt 
ships manned mainly by Bnbsh sailors Since, in the eyes of the law, 
Americans were British, the ships the Amencans built were “Bntish-built” 
and the sailors they furmshed were also Bntish In many ways, therefore, 
the Navigation Acts worked to the advantage of the colonies as well as 
the mother country On the whole, the acts shmulated Amencan ship- 
ping and promoted Amencan commercial interests 

To the second class of Bntish legislahon belonged the Trade Acts By 
such laivs certain “enumerated” commodities produced in Amenca had to 
be exported to Great Bntain alone In time the enumerated list mcluded 
nee, tobacco, iron, lumber, furs, hides, naval stores, and a few other types 
of goods Thus many Amencan farmers and planters had to sell then 
pnme produce through Bnhsh merchants and accept the pnees fixed m 
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the Bntish market, rather than dealing with Dutch, French, and other 
foreign merchants offering better terms. 

Under other trade laws, American goods passing to the continent of 
Europe and European goods imported into the colonics had to go 
through the hands of mcichants in Great Bntam who collected llicir prof- 
its on the business A special trade law, called the Molasses Act, passed 
by Parliament m 1733, laid taxes on important articles in the trade of the 
colonists with non-Bntish possessions in America, especially the French 
West Indies, for the purpose of benefiting British merchants and capital- 
ists engaged in commerce and sugar production in the Bntish West In- 
dies , 

But the trade laws as a mle gave Amencans many advantages, while 
restncting their operations in certain directions To cite an example, for 
the enumerated articles Amencans had a virtual monopoly in the markets 
of Great Britain as against their foreign conipetiiors. 

It was clearly in the interests of British manufacturers, however, to have 
laws enacted by Parliament for Ihc purpose of restraining colonial 
mdustnes llieso formal a third class of regulatory law.s. In 1699 the col- 
onists were forbidden by act of Parliament to export woolen goods any- 
where, and even to trade in such goods between towns and between col- 
onics In 1732 colonists were depnved of the nght to export hats, finished 
or unfinished, to any place in America or abroad By 1750 Biitish iron- 
masters were feeling the pinch of then Ameritan competitors and in that 
year Parliament forWlc Amencans to set up non mills for woiking bar or 
pig iron and for producing finished iron manufactures 

It was not so e.isy for the Bntish government to enforce laws restricting 
Amcncan manufactures as it was to carry into effect the Navigation and 
Trade acts Stiict enforcement would have required a Bntish official in 
every community, for instance, where housewives wore spinning and 
weaving 01 men weie making hats or hardware. As a matter of fact the 
British government did not attempt to police the colonies in this respect 
and the Amcncan raanufactuie of the forbidden goods flourished in 
spite of the laws 

But a turn came m the relatively negligent methods of the British gov- 
ernment after the Seven Years’ War with France which ended in 1763 In 
that conflict colonists had taken an active part by furnishing soldiers and 
supplies A heavy buiden, however, had fallen on Grc*at Bntam, for the 
war raged in distant places at sea and at points as fai apait as the coasts 
of India and the frontiers of North America Although some rcsulls of 
the conflict wcic fortunate foi Bntam—thc capture of Gaiiada and other 
tcintonal gams— the stuiggle had been expensive and had gicatly in- 
creased thcBiilish debt As an outcome also, the British governmeni faced 
other problems, for mslauce, the adnumstralion of the Northwest Ter 
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ntoiy adjoining the Mississippi and the Ohio nveis, and the regulation of 
relations with the Indians in that region 
In addition, a highly controversial question arose Who are to benefit 
most from the exploitation of Western temtones now cleared of the 
French and opened to develogment—Amencan or Bntish investors, 
farmers, land speculators, and fur traders? The British had undoubtedly 
made prodigious sacnfices in the effort to oust the French from the con- 
tinent The war had likewise been costiy in men and money to the col- 
onies Both the British and the Amencans therefore had logical and le- 
gitimate claims r^arding all these matters, but there was no high and 
impartial court above "them to whidh they could appeal for satisfactory 
adjudication 


Wliatever the ments of the respective claims to the benefits ansing 
from enterpnse and speculation in Amenca, the British government 
eventually embarked upon a program of strengthening, adding to, and 
enforcing laws and decrees dtraigned to regulate Amencan economic and 
political affairs. Responsibility for this departure was assumed by the 
British ministnes that succeeded one another after George III came to 
the throne m 1760, m the midst of the great war between England and 
France. 

George himself, upon whom much of the blame for the trouble was 
later thrown, had little to do with initiating the program, but m general 
he approved it Besides, by bnbery and corruption, he helped to support 
the ministers who formulated it in the Parliament, and he had high no- 
tions about his royal prerogabves at home as well as over his “farms,” as 
he referred to the colonies In no way did the new program run counter 
to his conceptions of government 

Bncfly stated, the program included three principal elements Amen- 
cans must be taxed to pay a part of the expense incurred by Great Bntam 
in defending, protecting, and admimstenng her possessions in Amer- 
ica, old trade and navigation laws must be more stnctly enforced, and new 
laws regulating British and Amencan commerce and enterpnse m the col- 
onies must be enacted 

Within five years after the close of the war with France the following 
measures had been adopted by the Bntish government, 

1763 — Royal Order, reserving to the King the disposal of Western lands 
beyond a certain line 

1764 — Sugar Act, taxing certain imports, partly with a view to bringing 
money into die Bntish treasury for supporting Bntish government m the 
colonies 
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1764 — Currency Act, forbidding the colonies to issue paper money 

1765 — Stamp Act, tasing numerous articles and transactions 111 Amenta to 
help pay the costs of protctting and holding 111 ihc colonies 

1761; — Quartering Act, rcciuiimg Ameiitaiis to help house and feed British 
regular tioops stationed in the colonics 

1766 — Declaratory Act, asserting the supremacy of the Biitish Paihament 
m making laws fm the colonies 

1767 — Customs Collecting Act, establishing British commissioners m the 
colonics to collect customs and other duties 

1767 — Revenue Act, laying taxes on lead, paint and other articles imported 
into the colonies 

1767— Tea Act, regulating importation of tea in British dommions m 
America in favor of the Bntish East India Company 

All these measures deeply affected the American colonists their agri- 
culture, industnes, commerce, and in vestment opporlumhcs, Ihoir hahits, 
practices, and desires respecting sclf-govcnmicut, their freedom of elec- 
tions, press, and speech 'I'lic Royal Order of 1763 foihade the colonists 
to buy any more land from the Indians m the West beyond a tcUaiu hue, 
and vestal m the Ciown the sole power to hold and dispose of such 
lands If enforced, this dcciec would mean that hardy proneers, laud- 
hungry and bent on acquirrng homes for themselves, tonkl no longer 
go West, take np land, and “squat" on rt as then own It would also mean 
that Amencan land speculators could not acquire huge blocks of Western 
land in the hope of making money as land values rose with the a(lv.mce 
of Western settlement 

Hie same order contained another provocative clause It placed in the 
hands of royal officers the power of licensing persons engaged m hade 
with the Indians and thereby decidmg who was to enjoy the profits of 
the lucrative fur traffic. In fact, the proclamation, though designed among 
other tilings to introduce order along the frontier, rndreated that British 
officials were henceforward to dispose of large sc'ctions of the Western ter- 
ritory and settle the question as to who was to reap the profits of the var- 
ious operations there, including the fur busmess This, m turn, meant 
that Americans would no longer have the liberty to clo very much as 
they pleased on the frontier— to hunt, trade with the Indians, gather np 
furs, and roam around at will, looking for adventures or “taking up" land 

file puqjose of the Sugar Act was clearly slated m the preamble It was 
to promote the busmess of the British sugar colonies m the West Indies, 
raise money towaid the expenses of “defending, piotcetmg, and secur- 
ing" Bntish colonies and plantations m America, mote stnclly enforce the 
laws against smuggling, and secure and iinpiove the trade between Great 
Biitaiii and her colonics 111 the New World The act, like its predecessor 
m 1733, laid duties on sugar brought into the Amcnean colonies from 
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nou-Bntish possessions It also imposed duties on certain wines, silks, cal- 
icoes, and linens imported into the Amencan colonies With a view to 
enforcement, tlie act provided heavy penalties for all shippers, Bntish and 
Amcncan ahke, who tned to smuggle goods contrary to the terms of the 
law 

Explicitly, the Sugar Act taxed Americans for the purpose of raising 
money to pay the expenses of British ofiScials and soldiers employed in 
governing the colonics and upholding Bntish dominion over them In 
Itself, this was enough to rouse Amencan ire But the act also struck a 
severe blow at one branch of Amencan commerce Amencans could no 
longer buy sugar cheaper from the French sugar colonies in the West In- 
dies They had been buying large quantities there, turning it into rum, 
and exchanging the rum for Afncan slaves to be brought back to Amer- 
ica for sale This was a highly successful business and a tax on it in favor 
of Bntish sugar growers and slave traders, if enforced, would hamper an 
important branch of Amencan commerce 

The Customs Collecting Act of 1767, coupled with many provisions 
in other new Bntish laws, showed that the Bntish government was de- 
temiincd to stop smuggling and other violations of tax and trade laws on 
the part of Amencans Bntish revenue collectors, officers of tlie navy and 
aimy, royal governors, and other agents were ordered to be diligent, to 
sec that taxes were collected and regulations observed Shipmasters en- 
gaged in the carrying trade had to be registered in official books and give 
bond that they would obey the laws Patrols of Bntish ships guarded the 
Atlantic coast, with power to halt, search, and hold merchant ships sus- 
pected of smuggling Thus Amencan liberty to trade at will was to be 
drastically curtailed 

By the Currency Act of 1764, American merchants, farmers, and 
debtors were adversely affected in numerous ways No nch mines of gold 
and silver were discovered m the seaboard regions, so that Amencans had 
no gold and silver of their own coinage witli which to pay for domestic 
goods and meet their debts at home For the same reason they had 
difficulty in finding speae to pay for imported Bntish and foreign 
goods and to discharge the debts they owed Bntish capitalists for mon^ 
they had borrowed to buy land, stock, tools, and other capital supplies In 
their straits, nearly all the colonies had been issuing colonial paper monqi' 
at one time or another, and had made it lawful in business transactions 
Now the Currency Act put a stop to this practice definitely and positively, 
evoking an early episode in the Amencan battle over the “mon^ ques- 
tion ” 

None of the Bntish regulatory measures, however, affected large num- 
bers of Amencans senously enough to arouse great popular opposition 
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It was the Stamp Act of 1765 that first set the colonics aflame In the pre- 
amble of tins act also appeared the clcclaialion that its pmposc was to pro- 
vide monc}' for the British treasury, “towards defraying the CKpcnscs of 
defending, protecting and secunng the Bntish colonics and plantations 
111 America ” That in itself was rcsenited by many colonists But the 
clauses of the act mtaidcd to raise the money, covering several pages of 
fine print, prescribed taxes which reached the poclcctbooks of Americans 
from Massachusetts to Georgia 

Americans now had to buy stamps of vanous hinds, ranging m pnee 
from a few pence to several pounds each, to be placed on many classes of 
papers and articles Deeds and mortgages relating to property, licenses to 
practice law, licenses to sell liquor, college diplomas, playing cards, dice, 
almanacs, and calendan all had to bear Bntish stamps of stated values 
More than this publishers and pnnters of advertisements, newspapers, 
and othci sheets had to buy stamps for their publications 

If the British Parliament had deliberately searched for taxes that would 
annoy as many Auicncaiis as possible, it could scarcely have unproved 
upon the Stamp Act 'I’lie law was especially hard on two classes of Aiiicr- 
icans who spoke, wrote, and made their opinions licaid the lawyers 
and the publishers— both given to preaching freedom of speech and 
press The very men m the streets were so angry that they instigated boy- 
cotts and riots against the act 

In itself the Stamp Act of March 1765 would have made trouble for 
the British govenmicnt but it was quickly followed m April of the same 
year by the Quartering Act which gave the colonists to understand that 
the laws wcic to be enforced Since the Bntish mnustry was pieparing to 
send more soldicis than usual to the Ainencaii colonics, with a view to 
upholding its authonty, it faced the problem of fimnsluug the soldiers 
with quarters and supplies 

For tins problem the Quartering Act provided what was deemed a 
solution Amcucans were to lodge officers and pnvales 111 inns, taverns, 
umnliabilcd houses, barns, and other buildings, supply them with numer- 
ous articles of consumption, and furnish wagons to haul their goods 
American constables, magistiates, and other civil officers in villages, 
towns, townships, cities, distnets, and other places were charged with the 
duty of seeing that the buildings, candles, liquor, salt, and other articles 
mentioned in the act were promptly placed at the disposal of the British 
troops 

Coiisapicntly Americans not only had to endure the sight of British 
troops and the thought of military govcinmcnl, they had to hel)) in lious- 
mg, feeding, and serving British soldicTs Yet lime was leiiuired to tians- 
poit the British soldiers to the colonics and many months passed before 
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Amencan communities were stined up by the necessity of finding quar- 
ters and supplies for them 

It was the Stamp Act which awakened immediate protests and alarms 
Lawyers and merchants were quick to voice their resentment against it 
The cry, “No taxation without representation,” was taken up m cities, 
towns, and country regions by artisans, mechanics, farmers, and house- 
wives Popular societies called the Sons of Liberty and the Daughters of 
Liberty were or^nized to resist the sale of stamps Crowds gathered m 
the streets of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, and 
noted against ofiEcas who tned to force people to buy stamps The offices 
and houses of royal officials were stoned, in some cases sacked and 
burned Going far beyond blockmg the sale of stamps, Amencans or- 
ganized groups to boycott Bntish goods of all kmds— to cut down the 
sale of Bntish manufactures as well as stamps Indeed there was so 
much disorder in several colonies that even the protesting merchants and 
lawyers became fnghtened and tned to restrain the torrent of popular 
anger. 

Colonial leaders took steps to bnng united pressure on Parliament for 
the repeal of tlie act In the Virginia House of Burgesses they forced the 
adoption of resolutions denounang the pnnciples of the Stamp Act, as- 
serting that the General Assembly alone could lay taxes on the people of 
tlie colony, and branding other methods of taxation as “illegal, unconsti- 
tutional, and unjust ” It was m supportmg this resolution that Patnck 
Henry delivered the speech which made him famous as a firebrand of the 
Revolution 

In the spirit of the Virginia Resoluhons, the House of Representatives 
in Massachusetts opposed the Stamp Act and issued a circular letter in- 
viting all the colonies to send delegates to a general congress to be held 
in New York for the purpose of discussing common problems and taking 
common action Nine colonies responded fevorably, chose their dele- 
gates amid popular excitement, and sent them to New York 

In October 1765 the Stamp Act Congress assembled Despite some dif- 
ference of opinion, It agreed on a set of resolutions and the terms of a 
petition calhng upon Parliament to repeal the act Members of the Con- 
gress professed their loyal allegiance to the King and their subordmation 
to the Parliament of Great Bntain But they claimed all the inherent 
nghts and liberties of natural-born Bntish subjects Th^ declared that 
no taxes could be laid on the people without their consent, that the col- 
onies were not and could not be represented in Parliament, and that 
no taxes could be constitutionally imposed upon them without the con- 
sent of their legislatures They also sought to show that vanous acts of 
Parliament both burdened the colomes and mt«fered with trade be- 
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tween them and Great Bntam British merchants were tersely warned 
that restrictions recently placed on trade would render the people of the 
colonics unable to purchase British manufactures Wliile resolutions were 
respectful and moderate in tone, they wcic specific and firm 

In consternation over the open resistance lu the colonics and under 
pressure flora British merchants hard hit by the Ament an boycott, Par- 
liament in 1766 repealed the Stamp Act In so doing, however, it did not 
concede the Amencan claim tliat it had no right to tax the colonists In 
fact, by the Declaratory Act, signed on the same day as the repeal meas- 
ure, Parliament asserted that the colonies have been, are, and ought to be 
subordinate to the Crown and Parliament, and that the King and Parlia- 
ment had, have, and of nght ought to have full power and authonty to 
make laws and statutes binding the colonies and people of America “in 
all cases whatsoever.” This language left no loopholes through which 
Americans could escape admitting their subordination to the Bntish gov- 
ernment, but, as they rejoiced over the abolition of the Stamp I'ax, they 
spent little time arguing about the mere legal theory of the Dcclaialory 
Act 

Evidently foreseeing the dangers in trying to collect taxes in the colo- 
nics directly, the Bntisli ministers, still detcnnuicd to raise icveiiuc m 
Amenca, took another course llie very next year after the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, Parliament passed the Revenue Act of 1767, which laid duties 
on glass, red and white lead, painters’ colors, paper, and tea. 

At the same time Parliament iiifomicd the colonists that these duties 
were to be collected It coupled with the Revenue Act a law winch had 
"teeth” III every line The Customs Commissioners Act of 1767 vested 
in the hands of British commissioners the duty of supervising the en- 
forcement of the revenue laws ’Hie tax commissioners weie to be ap- 
pointed by the King, they were to reside 111 the ailonies, and they were 
to be paid from the British treasury, not out of grants of money voted 
by colonial legislatures In the Revenue Act itself, Parlument also ex- 
pressed its resolve to collect the duties it gave the higher eomts m the 
colonies, made up of Bntish judges, powcY to issue "Writs of Assistance,” 
authon?mg customs officers to seaich houses, warehouses, shops, cellars, 
and other places for smuggled goods and to sei/e them summarily if 
found 

A third commercial mc*asure passed by Parliament m 1767 was the I’ea 
Act Ihis act, supplemented by another ’Tea Act m 177^, among other 
tilings lehcvcd the British East India Company of the necessity of jiay- 
ing duties on its tea exported to America In effect it amounted to giving 
the company a monopoly of the lea business m Amcnca, enforced, it 
would enable the company to sell tea at lower prices than wcie asked 
by other British merchants or, for that matter, even by Amcncaii incr- 
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chants who had bought tea from foreign merchants and smuggled it 
into the colonies Not without reason did objecting colonists r^rd the 
Tea Act as a step toward setting up Bntish monopolies for the control 
of all American foreign and domestic trade 

☆ 

Events swiftly following the enactment of the Bntish laws of 1767 re- 
vealed to the two parties the sharpness of the conflict It was now obvious 
tliat the British government was deternuned to raise revenue in the col- 
onies by taxation, to use this revenue toward defraymg the expenses of 
governing the colonies, to enforce its authonty through higher officers ap- 
pointed by the Crown and paid out of the Bntish treasury, to free the 
royal officers from control by the colonial assemblies, and definitely to 
subordinate the colonists to Bntish commercial interests It was made 
equally plain by events that irate Americans who opposed the Bnbsh 
policies would stubbornly resist tliera by official resolves m colonial as- 
semblies and by popular actions outside the legislative halls— even actions 
involving violence 

llic basic animus of the colonists against British policies became man- 
ifest within a year In 1768 the assembly of Massachusetts, inspired by 
Samuel Adams, approved the sending of a circular letter to the legisla- 
tures of the other colonies, calling upon them to consider their common 
plight, and dcclanng the principles of retaliation on which Massachu- 
setts was taking her stand For this defiance the royal governor at Boston 
dissolved the assembly 

When assemblies in other colonies approved the doctnnes of the Cir- 
cular Letter, they too were dissolved by their governors In 1769 the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses proclaimed that it alone had the nght to lay 
taxes in Virginia, and petitioned the Kmg for a redress of gnevances 
The governor of the colony replied by dissolving that assembly 

Meanwhile a contest especially bitter was going on m New York In 
tliat colony the assembly had refused to make provisions for Bntish sol- 
diers under the Quartenng Act of 1765 Parliament answered in 1767 
by passing a law suspending the New York Assembly until it was ready 
to comply with the terais of the Quartenng Act When at length, m 1769, 
it bowed to British demands, it made no attempt to conceal its mdig- 
nation, and the necessity of housing and supplying British soldiers stirred 
up wrath among the residents of the colony 

In 1770 Bntish soldiers, stationed at Boston, jostled and stoned by a 
crowd of men and boys, fired on their assailants, hlhng five and wound- 
ing several more News of this “Boston Massacre,” as it was described, 
spread into otlier colonies, awakening both resentment and anxiety 
When m 1773 a Bntish armed vessel engaged in huntmg smugglers in 
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Narragansett Bay accidentally ran ashore, it was quickly boarded by men 
from Providence who seized the ucw and set fire to the ship In 1773 the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia, meeting 111 spite of the governor’s prohibi- 
hoii, created a standing committee to correspond with leaders in other 
colonics and bring about combined actions against British policies and 
measures Late that year a group of men, disguised as Indians, forced 
their way upon ships at Boston, which had brought tea for sale to the 
colonists under the new tenns, and dumped their cargoes into the har- 
bor In 1774 noters at Annapolis compelled the destruction of a Bntish 
vessel, the Peggy Stewart, and all the tea chests on board American re- 
sistance was taking the form of physical violence when the year 1774 
opened 

If members of the Boston Tea Party thought that the Bntish govern- 
ment would yield to thcir display of anger they weie mistaken and soon 
disillusioned Early m 1774 Paihamcnt enacted five new laws intended 
to cure unrest in America One of the acts closed the port of Boston 
to all trade by sea Another revamped the charter of Massachusetts, made 
the goveuiment still more royal in nature, and even subjected town meet- 
ings to the control of the governor A third act empowered loyal officials 
to take to Great Bntaiii 01 elscwhae 111 her Anienean colonics all persons 
m Massachusetts accused of murder m connection with law enforcement. 
By a fourth act the quartenng of Bntish troops in Massachusetts towns 
was specifically authorized The fifth act offcmclcd Protestants and af- 
fected other mteicsts in the colonies it granted toleration to Catholics 
111 Canada, widened the boundaiics of Quchcc southward to the Ohio 
River, and provided for the govcniniciit of that vast Western Icmtory by 
a viceroy of the King 

More Bntish soldiers were now sent to Massachusetts and the com- 
mander of tlie British anned forces 111 the colony. General Gage, was 
installed as governor Such actions on the part of the British goveimncnt 
111 Massachusetts served as a wannng to all the colonists that Bulish au 
thoiity was not to be domed or defied with inipnnity As the spiiiig of 
1774 merged into summer, leaders of the opposition to Bntish authoiity, 
fiom Massachusetts to Georgia, had to face that fact and, if still stubborn 
in their militancy, make further decisions on the basis of it. 



Chapter 8 


INDEPENDENCE COMPLETED BY 
REVOLUTION 


I N THE SPRING of 1774 a cry went up m the colonies for umted 
action and for a general congress to assiiie such action The assembly 
of Virginia, still meeting, if irregularly, in spite of the royal governor’s 
prohibitive orders, expressed sympatliy with Massachusetts and favored 
combined efforts in resistance to Bntish policies and measures En- 
couraged by reports from various sources, tlie assembly of Massachusetts, 
under the leadership of Samuel Adams, resolved that a continental con- 
gicss was highly expedient and indeed necessary to dehberate and deter- 
mine upon wise and proper steps to be taken in recovenng the nghts of 
Aincncans and restoring harmony with Great Britain As proof of its 
intransigence it appointed delegates to attend such a congress on the 
first of the coming September. 

Ill line with the action of Massadiusetts, other colonies chose repre- 
sentatives and on September 5 tlie first Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia Among its members were men soon to be powerful figures 
m history, such as George Washington and Patnek Henry from Virginia, 
Samuel Adams and John Adams from Massachusetts But they differed 
among themselves as to tlie best course to pursue Many favored radical 
action verging in the direction of independence, others were cautious and 
conservative, on the whole, moderates held the balance of power After 
tempestuous debates, the Congress agreed upon three expedients 
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to King George III and another to the people of England and to the 
inhabitants of Bntish Amenca, in which it respectfully presented Amer- 
ican gnevances and called for a restoration of Amencan rights Tlie les- 
olutions and the addresses were words— firm, moderate, positive words, 
still they were only words 

A third expedient approved hy the Continental Congress went beyond 
words into action That was a decision to stop the importation of Bntish 
goods into the colonies until a redress of gnevances could be obtained 
and to vest the enforcement of the boycott m the hands of local “com- 
mittees of safety and inspection ” The boycott was, of course, a violation 
of Bntish law It was more than this It was aggressive It provided for 
establishing in every community a boycott committee to prevent the buy- 
ing of Bntish goods and to discover who was loyal to Great Bntain and 
who was loyal to the Amencan cause, as tested by their acts in buying 
goods Words might be debated and hairs split indefinitely but a colonist 
either upheld the boycott or he was against it and bought Bntish goods 
in spite of It He was m short a Patnot or a Loyalist! 

Before ad)Ouming in October, the first Continental Congress provided 
for a second Congress to be held in May of 1775 m case the situation 
then required such an assembly 

In response to the demands of the first Continental Congress, the 
Bntish government made one concession it was willing to relieve any 
colony of taxahon on condition that it would bear its share of imperial 
defense and provide money for supporting the officers of the Crown 
within Its borders But with this concession, such as it was. Parliament 
coupled a set of resolutions pledging full support to the King in the 
enforcement of British laws in the colonies These resolutions it sup- 
plemented by restraining acts which practically destroyed the commerce 
of the colonies 

Meanwhile Bntish officers—cml and military— 111 the colonies tight- 
ened, instead of relaxing, their efforts to compel obedience to Bntish 
authonty It was in the fulfillment of this duty that General Gage, in 
Boston, dispatched a small force of soldiers toward Lexington and Con- 
cord in Apnl 1775 for the purpose, among other things, of sewing some 
military supplies supposed to be stored in that neighborhood 

Warned by William Dawes and Paul Revere that Bntish soldiers were 
on the march, a small number of Amencan militiamen gathered on the 
green at Lexington early m the morning of Apnl 19 With about thirty 
or forty onlookers the militiamen were standing there when the Bntish 
forces arrived under the command of Major John Pitcairn Seeing that 
armed resistance would be futile, the captain of the militiamen, John 
Parker, ordered his men to disperse While they were slowly breaking 
ranks a shot was fired 
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By whom? British who were present at the time laid the blame for the 
first shot on Amentaiis, and Amcncans put it on the Bntish Since that 
day the question of blame has been repeatedlv debated without reaching 
any gencully accepted conclusion Whoever cares to weigh the evidence 
of coiitcmporaiy witnesses who saw the fray with their own eyes may 
find the testimony admirably summarized in the pages of Allen French’s 
The Day of Concord and Lexingfon 
Although the person who fired the first shot that nineteenth day of 
Apnl 177s must apparently remain forever unknown, it is certain that 
his shot was followed by finng all day, as militiamen poured in from 
the surrounding country and harassed Bntish troops on their retreat to 
Boston It IS also certain that tins shot, “heard around the world,” 
heralded a war 


☆ 

If there had been doubts about the need for a second conference of 
delegates from all the colonies, they were settled by the clash at Lciangton 
and Concord 111 April 1775 In the nKct month the second Continental 
Congress assembled at Philadelphia Though blood had been shed, most 
of the delegates were still mehned to be conciliatory toward the British 
govcinment when sessions of the Congress opened, for they seemed to 
hope that the American rights previously declared might yet be acknowl- 
edged by Great Rrilain 

But the Congress piepared for the worst— a general war It provided 
for orgam/ing the New England militiamen near Boston into a regular 
anny and appointed one of its members, George Washington, as com- 
mander of the American forces m Massachusetts It also resolved to raise 
money and supplies for an armed conflict if it came, to seek support by 
opening diplomatic relations with several European countnes, and to 
cany on the struggle until the liberties claimed by Americans could be 
realized by British concessions or American independence 

nicsc resolves were met in Great Bntain by a proclamation from 
Gcoige III denouncing Aracncan leaders in the revolt as “rebels” and 
ordenng the British military and civil agents to suppress the insunection 
and punish the authors and abettors of “such traitorous designs ” The 
war was now in full course 

In June 1775 American militiamen on the heights near Boston, though 
finally driven from their position, proved that they could and would 
fight as long as they had gunpowder Taking command of the army at 
Cambiidgc the next month, Washington prepared to besiege Boston In 
this operation he was so successful that Lord Howe, who had now sup 
planted General Gage, gave up the city in March 1776 and sailed for 
Halifax In his flight Howe earned along, besides his troops, several hun- 
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died Bntish officials and Boston residents who were steadfast in their 
loyalty to King George 

Meanwhile, late m 1775, Vermont militiamen, under Ethan Allen and 
Benedict Arnold, had seized Ticonderoga and Crown Point, getting 
possession of strongholds which might block a British dnvc from Canada 
Still later in that year Amencan forces invaded Canada and captured 
Montreal But an assault on Quebec failed and they were forced to with- 
draw, thus losing their hope of bringing Canada to the support of the 
struggle against Great Bntain 

☆ * 

As the war proceeded, prospects for a reconahation with Great Bntain 
faded and the desire for independence, which only a few Amencans had 
hitherto entertained, flamed into a fixed resolve On January 10, 1776, 
while Washington was still besieging the British in Boston, Thomas Paine 
gave voice to this resolution in a powerful tract called Common Seme, 
published in Philadelphia Spuming the humble language of loyalty 
formerly used in petitions to George III, Paine assailed the King m 
acrimonious words, scorned the once praised British constitution, and 
demanded immediate and unconditional independence for Amcnca 
“Now,” he exclaimed, “is the seed-time of Continental union, faith, and 
honor 01 ye that love mankindl Ye that dare oppose not only 
lyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth ’’ 

As edition after edition of Common Sense, totaling more than 100,000 
copies, came from the press, the call to revolution swept throughout the 
colonies The word “independence” had now been spoken and was 
echoing from New Hampshire to Georgia The debate with Great Bntam 
over nghts claimed as just— nghts treasured as the liberties of Englishmen 
—had become a war of ideas which could not be stopped Reconciliation, 
Paine had proclaimed, is “a fallacious dream ” 

Doubting, wondenng, and wavenng men in the Continental Congress 
now began to accept tlie climax From all the royal and proprietary 
colomes, Bntish governors and officials were fleeing as from the wrath 
to come, accompanied by small bands of American officials and crowds 
of Americans who still clung to George III In May the Congress advised 
every colony to form a government of its own, as if British dominion 
had actually come to an end In fact Virginia and other colonics were 
already tahng this fateful step and their example was quickly followed 
In short, the colonies were assuming the powers of independent states 
South Carolina, having adopted a provisional constitution in March 1776, 
supplanted it by a definite constitution in 1778 

Strictly speaking, tlie movement for the break with Great Bntam was 
spreading upward from the colonies to the Continental Congress, rather 
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than downward to the colonies from tlie Congress On April 13, 1776, 
the North Carolina revolutionary assembly gave its delegates m the 
Congress full power to unite with the other members in boldly declanng 
independence Elsewhere the idea was also approved On May 15 the 
Virginia delegates at Philadelphia received instructions from a convention 
of that province to propose independence in the Congress and support it 
Thoroughly aroused by the surge of revolutionary temper from below 
and incited by danng spints among its members, the Continental Con- 
gress girded itself for final action On June 7, Richard Henry Lee, speak- 
ing for the Virginia delegation, moved that “these umted colonies are, 
and ought to be, free and independent states But cautious men pre- 
vented Ihe immediate adoption of the resolution and the Congress did 
no more than authonze the appointment of a committee to draw up a 
declaration of independence Yielding at length to popular demands, 
the Congress, by an almost unanimous vote, on July 2 approved a 
resolution in favor of independence 
Meanwhile the committee appointed in June, composed of five mem- 
bers, including Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Benjamin Frankhn, 
was busy framing the document which was to express the ideas and the 
spmt of independence A draft of the document was first prepared by 
Jefferson It was then reviewed by his colleagues Adams and Frankhn 
suggested several changes For example, Jefferson had written “We hold 
these truths to be sacred and undeniable ” Later it was modified, perhaps 
by Frankhn, to read “We hold these truths to be self-evident ” Finally 
the draft was completed and laid before the Congress After makmg 
other changes in it, the Congress formally adopted the document on 
July 4 Dunng a period extending over several months, it was signed by 
members of the Congress 

f Tlie Declaration of Independence set forth in great detail the 
“causes” that impelled the Amencan people to the revolutionary act of 
separation from Great Bntain This part of the Declaration was, of course, 
an American statement of the case against the Bntish government and 
was directed particularly against King George III as if Parliament bore 
little or no responsibility for the troubles that had arisen It put the 
charges in summary and pointed language which Amencans could read- 
ily understand, for they had personal knowledge of many a gnevance 
listed in the indictment against the British sovereign 
Unlike the resolutions of the Stamp Act Congress in 1765, which also 
' proclaimed grievances but in a humble tone, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was animated by a fixed determination to cast off Bntish 
dominion and furthermore by a radical theory of government The theory 
was not new by any means It had been known and discussed m the 
colonies for a long time among students of government and even among 
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people at large The framer of tlie Declarabon, Tliomas Jefferson, was 
well aware of this fact Had he invented an entirely novel idea, it would 
have made less of an appeal to the people With the aid of Fiankhn 
and Adams, he did, however, put all the elements of the theory together 
effectively and present the whole in a flowing eloquence that electnfied 
American minds and hearts 

In the theory of the Amencan Revolution, as Jefferson formulated it, 
were three pnncipal features (i) All men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable nghts, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness (2) It is to secure these nghts 
that governments are instituted, and they denve their just powers from 
the consent of the governed (3) When any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the nght of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seeni most likely to effect their safety and happiness 

It was these doctnnes, the declaration asserted, which the Biitish 
government had violated and tlie Amencan people were to accept as 
the basis of their independence and the new governments they were to 
institute To all oftier governments then existing in the world the doc- 
tnnes offered a revolutionary challenge that was to ring through the 
centuries Indeed there were even many Americans who, though they 
were disposed toward independence, were afraid that “the people” might 
set up governments destructive of the pnvileges hitherto enjoyed by 
particular classes in the colonies 

☆ 

To incarnate the pnnciples of the Declaration in the life of the nation. 
It was necessary for the Revolutiomsts first to overcome the aimed forces 
of Great Bntain on land and sea, and for many months the prospects for 
an ultimate Amencan victory looked gloomy In August of 1776, less than 
seven weeks after the fateful July 4, the American troops under General 
Washington were badly mauled on Long Island by superior Bntish 
regulars Instead of captunng New York City as they had expected when 
they marched southward from New England, Ihey were driven north- 
ward to White Plains, then across the Hudson River, and then south- 
ward through New Jersey 

Not until near the end of that year did a light appear in the blackness 
On Christmas night, while the mercenary Hessian troops under Bntish 
command were celebrating the season at Trenton, Washington made a 
surpnse attack on them and captured about a thousand prisoners A few 
days later, early in January 1777, he struck another hard blow at the 
British in a battle at Pnneeton a few miles above Trenton 
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But these were merely episodes encouraging to Americans, not great 
victories Later m the year Washington was defeated at Brandywine He 
lost Philadelphia to the Bntish and narrowly escaped disaster at German- 
town Forced to rebre westward with his shattered troops to Valley Forge 
for the winter of 1777-78, he seemed to be almost at the end of his 
resources 

Then came news from the north which once more raised the enthusi- 
asm of the Revolutionists to a high pitch — news of a great victory for 
their side Under orders from the Bntish war office, General John 
Burgoyne, at the head of a strong force, had invaded northern New York, 
expecting to be joined by a band of Loyalists and Indians from the 
west and to be aided by Bntish troops from Lord Howe’s army in lower 
New York If successful this invasion would have split the country into 
two parts and impenled or ruined the American cause But it failed 
miserably for the Bntish Burgoyne was attacked on all sides, his supphes 
were cut oflE, the tioops sent by Howe from New York City did not 
amve to support him, and on October 17, 1777, he surrendered at 
Saratoga to General Horatio Gates, the Amencan commander who had 
replaced General Philip Schuyler just as the Amencan victory was in 
sight 

Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, at the close of one of '“the decisive 
battles” of history, marked a turning point toward Amencan independ- 
ence It demonstrated that Amencan troops, though poorly trained and 
supplied, had a genius for warfare and that they could in certain ar- 
cumstances cope with British regulars The victory at Saratoga was also 
crucial m that news of it tipped tlie balance m the minds of die French 
ministers then advising Louis XVI and brought France into the war 
against Great Bntain 

For tedious months Benjamin Franklin, the Amencan minister to 
France, despite his extraordinary populanty in that country, had sought 
in vain to bnng the French government into the war Smarting under 
the numerous defeats and losses suffered in fights with Bntain, that gov- 
ernment had found pleasure in the prospect of a successful revolt against 
her in America and had secretly given help to the colonies in the form 
of money and supplies It had, however, shrunk from entenng into an 
alliance with the United States and declanng war on Bntain Such a 
venture might end in another disaster for France Only after the victory 
at Saratoga were the French ministers induced to gamble again with 
fate in an open war on the ancient foe 

In February 1778 the French government made treaties of amity and 
commerce with the United States It officially recognized Amencan in- 
dependence, agreed to an alliance for mutual aid and defense, declared 
war on Great Britain, and immediately began to take part m the military 
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and naval operations against her Early the next year Spam joined France 
in the war, hoping to recover among other things Florida, which the 
Bntish had annexed in 1763 at the close of the French and Indian War 
Later Holland lent support to tlie American cause by preying upon 
Bntish commerce 

Tlie alliance with France brought to Amencans the land of assistance 
they sorely needed strong naval forces, generous loans of gold, silver, and 
supplies, and a large body of French officers and soldiers well trained m 
the arts of warfare It also encouraged Amencans in every way, but it did 
not immediately turn the tide of war Nor did it mean that they could 
escape malang more strenuous efforts and assuimng burdens heavier than 
1 any they had as yet earned 

As a matter of fact Amencans suffered many reverses dunng the three 
years which followed the signmg of the treaty of alliance with France 
Anxious about a possible blockade by a French fleet, tlie Bntish evacuated 
Philadelphia in June 1778, but they repulsed an American attack soon 
afterward at the Battle of Monmouth Late m that year the Bntish 
captured Savannah and, m many campaigns, planned to conquer the 
whole South They overran most of (Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina, m spite of repeated assaults by local bands of Amencan soldiers 
In May 1780 the Bntish took Charleston Under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis they pierced the uplands of South Carolina and defeated the 
Amencans at the Battle of Camden Flushed by success, Cornwallis led 
his troops mto the interior of North Carolma though they had been 
checked by Amencan forces at King's Mountain. After shattenng Ameri- 
can lines at Guilford Courthouse in March 1781, Cornwallis headed for 
Virgmia 

On amving m Virgmia, Cornwallis tned to capture the Amencan 
troops led by the Marquis de Lafayette, “tibe boy,” as he called the young 
Frenchman who had come over to help m the struggle for independence 
Fading in this maneuver, Cornwallis retired to Yorktown on the Virginia 
coast, where he hoped to get reinforcements by sea 
While Amencan armies were meeting misfortunes in the Eastern cam- 
paigns, a stroke was accomplished in the West that was to count in the 
final settlement Under a commission from Virginia, George Rogers 
Clark recruited volunteers and in 1778 sazed several towns on the east 
bank of the Mississippi in the Illinois country Tlie next year he captured 
the Bntish garason at Vincennes on the Wabash River Thus an Amen- 
can gnp was fastened on the Northwest 
None of the exploits by the Bntish in the South, discouraging as they 
were to patnot leaders, proved to be decisive The Bntish could beat or 
scatter the Americans m battle but could not round them up wholesale or 
prevent their gatlienng again qrackly to renew the struggle They could 
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make marauding expedi- 
hons into the back regions 
of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, but 
they could not occupy 
those r^ions and hold 
them in subjection against 
bands of American troops 
skilled in guemlla warfare 
They hit hard and yet they 
did not conquer This les- 
son Cornwallis learned at 
great cost m men and sup- 
plies It was, in part, for 
this reason that he drew 
back upon the coast at 
Yorktown and waited for 
the Bntish navy to support 
him from the sea 
By that action Corn- 
wallis unwittingly prepared 
for his doom and the end 
of the war General Wash- 
ington and his French al- 
hes, then in the North 
planning an attack on New 
York, saw what seemed to 
be a golden opportunity 
for a conclusive stroke at 
Yorktown So American 
and French troops were 
rushed South to pen up 
Cornwallis from the land- 
ward side A French Beet, 
under Admiral de Grasse, 
arnved from the West 
Indies in time to beat off 


British naval forces and prevent an escape of the Bntish troops by the 
sea Under fire from land and sea, Cornwallis ran up the white flag and 
surrendered on October 19, 1781 As events were to prove, the long war 
was over, for the Bntish government, stunned by the blow, either could 
not or would not make another gigantic effort to recover its dominion 
over the colonies 
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Nevertheless many months passed before a treaty of peace could be 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain The French 
were still at war with Britain and their alliance with the United States 
remained in force It was not until 178a that negotiations were opened 
between the British agents and the Amencan peace commissioners in 
France— Franklin, John Jay, and John Adams, with whom Henry Laurens 
was later assoaated 

Now it was Bntain’s turn to conciliate Amencans in an eflEort to prevent 
France from making great gains out of the war Fortunately for that de- 
sign, British affairs were in the hands of a new ministry, composed of men 
who had been sympathetic with tlie Amencan cause, including Edmund 
Burke who had so eloquently defended it m the House of Commons 
Working quietly with the Bntish agents in Pans, keeping their plans 
hidden from the French government, the Amencan commissioners won 
generous terms for the Umted States and secretly signed the draft of a 
treaty with Great Bntain 

V^^en the French minister. Count de Vergennes, heard about this 
gress of the United States had instructed them “to be guided by the 
secret settlement he reminded the Amencan commissioners that the Con- 
wishes of the French court,” and he charged them with violating the 
pledges made to France in 1778 when the alliance was formed Eventu- 
ally, however, he yielded and, after long negotiations, France also came 
to terms with Great Bntain 

1 , The final treaty between the United States and Great Bntain was 
signed on September 3, 1783, and ratified by tlic Congress in January 
1784 Under its provisions King George recognized the independence of 
the United States The Republic was officially accqited as extending 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from the Great 
Lakes to the Flondas The navigation of tlie Mississippi was declared to 
be open to American citizens and British subjects 

In specific clauses the treaty assured creditors on both sides that there 
would be no lawful impediments to the collection of just debts It was 
also agreed that Congress would recommend to the state legislatures that 
provision be made for restonng to loyal Bntish subjects all properties and 
estates that had been confiscated dunng the Revolution The right of 
Amencans to fish off the coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of the 
St Lawrence in the customary manner was guaranteed by a definite 
article of the treaty Even the most zealous patnot in the United States 
could find httle fault with tlie settlement that brought the war to a con- 
clusion 
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The numerous battles and skirmishes waged on land from Massachu- 
setts to Georgia and the exploits of American naval forces at sea, under 
such officers as John Paul Jones and John Barry, were only a part of the 
story of the war and the Revolution Dunng the long contest, men, 
officers, and supplies had to be provided for the armies, avil govern- 
ment had to be carried on, and many a dispute among Amencans over 
the conduct and aims of the war had to be adjusted or endured 

In itself the war worked havoc in colonial economy and made new 
economic undertakings necessary to victory Commerce with Great 
Bntain was practically destroyed and trade with other countnes could not 
fully take its place Many regions were either occupied or harried by 
British troops Loyalists bent on actively aiding tlie Bntish cause, often 
with arms, waged a civil war within the war for independence TTiey in 
turn were harassed by resentful patnots, many were harshly treated or 
imprisoned, thousands were driven out of the country, to England or 
Canada In important respects, therefore, the revolt against Great 
Bntain involved also a revolution in Amencan affairs— in mihtary power, 
industry, finance, diplomacy, government, and social arrangements 

In colonial times Americans had relied for their local defense mainly 
upon militia composed of civilians who gave a limited amount of time 
to dnlhng and were officered by men with little more expenence than the 
privates possessed At the opening of tlie war militiamen and new volun- 
teers filled the ranks of armies that had to wage battles with trained 
Bntish regulars 

A large proportion of the recruits were brave men who fougbt coura- 
geously, but they were accustomed to serve for short terms, were undisci- 
plined, not mured to long and grueling campaigns At the beginning few 
among them had ever seen a real battle A majonty were farmers who had 
homes and families and whose minds were filled with their personal cares 
After the first burst of enthusiasm died away, especially when they had 
to go far off from their own communities, hundreds of militiamen in- 
sisted on quitting as soon as tlieir terms of service were over, no matter 
how grave the danger to the Amencan cause and despite the pleas of their 
officers 

Sorely tried by the conduct of mihtiamen and volunteers. General 
Washington again and again begged the Congress to provide for a 
regular army composed of men enlisted for a long term or the duration 
of the war But it was only when failures and defeats threatened utter rum 
that the civilians in the Congress, frightened at the mere thought of a 
standing army as dangerous to cml liberty, yielded to his pleas and offered 
extra pay to officers and pnvates pledged to see the war through to the 
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end At last m the closing years of the conflict Washington had at his 
command a large body of men so pledged and well disaplmed for action 
in battle 

With regard to officers of all ranks, the colonies were also ill prepared 
for combat with Bntish regulars Washington had seen actual, but not 
extensive, fightmg m the French and Indian War Even he was in fact 
httle equipped by firsthand knowledge for planning and executing great 
campaigns or coping with the disaplmed armies of Bntain, enlarged by 
mocenanes hired from German princes 

None of the the high officers on whom he had to rely for help was 
thoroughly schooled in the arts of war Henry Knox had been a bookseller 
in Boston, Nathanael Greene a farmer and blacksimth in Rhode Island, 
Benedict Arnold, the brave soldier who turned traitor, a merchant in New 
Haven, Francis Manon a shy South Carolina planter, and John Sullivan 
a lawyer m New Hampshire Anthony Wayne was farming in Pennsyl- 
vania when he answered the call to arms, raised a regiment, and offered 
himself to his country Daniel Morgan, who distinguished himself at 
Cowpens in South Carohna, had been only a teamster in General Brad- 
dock's army dunng tlie French and Indian War 

Competent for battle as many American officers proved to be after they 
had been tned by fire, Washington was fortunate in having the aid of 
several military men from Europe, who came to help the Amencan cause, 
for the love of adventure or in the hope of honors or other rewards, 
young Laffiyette from France, Pulash and Kosaus/ko from Poland, and 
from Germany, Baron von Steuben, a former officer in the Prussian army, 
trained in the iron regimen of Fredenck the Great and credited with long 
militaiy service 

It was Steuboi who joined Washington during the dark days at Valley 
Forge, prepared a dnll manual for Amencan soldiers, dnlled a model 
company, and laid tlie basis for disaphne throughout tlie Amencan 
forces Steuben's larger manual, later wntten for general use in giving 
soldiers the essentials of mihtary mstrucbons, became “the military Bible 
of the Continental Army " Besides teaching soldiers, Steuben took part 
in campaigns, he commanded a division under Washington at the siege 
and capture of Yorktown 

At all stages of the war Amencan troops in the field needed large 
quantities of arms, ammunition, clothing, food, and other supplies, in 
addition to die goods furnished by the French and to some extent by 
the Dutch Thus the demand for domestic manufactures and farm prod- 
uce rose rapidly and the home market was widened to include all the 
states At once iron, steel, hat, textile, and other industnes, which had 
begun to flounsh in colonial times, were expanded, new plants and forges 
were built, and special privileges were granted to stimulate war produc- 
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bon Women spun and wove more dihgently, and spinnmg clubs were 
formed m town and country, turning out increasing amounts of woolen, 
linen, and cotton cloth to meet military and civilian requirements 
Workers in iron, wood, and other materials, often from the farms, were 
drawn into mdustnal enterprises, especially m New England and the 
middle states As a result of the quickened and enlarged acbvibes, now 
that Bnbsh restncbons were cast off and Bntish imports materially re- 
duced m volume, Amencan economy advanced rapidly on the way to- 
ward emanapation from dependence on the Old World for several 
prime arbcles of manufacture 

In the same process, financial independence — of a kind— was achieved 
Facing the necessity of providing funds to pay war bills, the Contmental 
Congress and the state governments were forced to wrestle with difficult 
financial problems Gold and silver corns of Bntish, French, and Spanish 
mintage conbnued in circulabon but the supply was wholly inadequate 
for public and pnvate needs So the Congress resorted to the issue of 
paper money-bills of credit— by the milhons and, before the end of the 
war, it had outstanding about $210,000,000 in Confanental money— all 
badly depreciated in value To this large sum the states added paper notes 
of their own in an amount almost equal to the total Continental output 

Paper money was supplemented by mterest-beanng secunbes, Conb- 
nental and state, which were sold to patnobc bond buyers in exchange 
for specie or paper notes at a fixed rate More millions were borrowed 
from France and Holland, yieldmg the specie desperately needed Other 
revenues were denved from the sale of property confiscated from Loyal- 
ists who gave aid and comfort to the Bntish The Congress also called 
upon the states for quotas of money to meet the common bills, often 
without getbng much m return In attempts to comply with the demands 
of the Congress and covet their own requirements, the states laid heavy 
taxes on their citizens In this fashion the Congress and the states created 
a “finanaal system” of tlieir own or, rather, a financial disorder, for both 
paper money and bonds dropped rapidly m value— m many cases to a 
few cents or less on the dollar 

In vanous phases of war produebon and financmg as well as m revo- 
lubonary pamphleteenng, m spying, m making bullets and other mum- 
bons, and m direct aid to fighters at the front, patnobc women were 
active m all the states While their husbands, fathers, and sons were away 
under arms, farm women earned double burdens m field and domesbc 
workshops, furnishing food and clothing for the armies In towns they 
formed clubs to speed up produebon When dnves were made to raise 
money for the war, they organized committees to help, subsenbed them 
selves, and contnbuted their gold and silver objects to the common treas- 
ury 
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“Even in their dresses,” complained a writer connected with the Bntish 
army m South Carolina, “the females seem to bid us defiance, the gay 
toys which are imported here they despise, they wear their own homespun 
manufactures, and take care to have in their breast knots, and even on 
thar shoes something that resembles their flag of the thirteen stnpes An 
ofiicer told Lord Cornwallis not long ago, that he believed if he had de- 
stroyed all the men in North Amenca, we should have enough to do to 
conquer the women I am heartily bred of this country, and wish myself 
at home” 

As colonists, Amencans had been subject, in their relations with other 
countnes, to the diplomacy and foreign pohcies of the government m 
London In seekrag a place among the independent nations of the earth, 
the Continental Congress was compelled, on its own responsibihty, to 
make provision for diplomatic representation abroad and evolve the ele- 
ments of an American foreign policy As early as 1776 it sent an agent 
to Pans, Silas Deane, of Connecticut, to open negotiations, if possible, 
with the government of France Later Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee 
were instructed to join Deane at the French capital. Other representa- 
tives went to Holland, Spain, Vienna, Berhn, and St Petersburg m quest 
of recogmbon and support 

Only m France and Holland did Amencan diplomacy achieve note- 
worthy results for some time Spain was cold to Amencan pleas for aid 
Russia maintained an attitude of chilly indifference Fredenck the Great 
of Prussia expressed sympathies but would take no steps likdy to involve 
himself in trouble with Bntam Yet m the end Amencan ministers 
abroad— whether they procured aid or got no aid— gained a firsthand 
knowledge of European governments and their foreign pohcies, of their 
ambitions, designs, mtngues, and mterests in vanous parts of the world, 
especially in the Western Hemisphere Thrown upon their own resources, 
Amencan diplomats proved ingenious in negotiations and acquired skill 
in managing foreign relations as they took over this important branch of 
government, formerly monopolized in Amenca by the Bntish Crown 

Through all the turmoil of war and the activities connected with it, 
the work of civil government, local and general, was earned on in the 
United States While British governors were being dnven from power or 
fleeing for their hves, eleven of the thirteen states set about drawing up 
plans for fuU self-government and at the end of the conflict had con- 
sbtubons of their own The other two, Connecbcut and Rhode Island, 
made some changes m their old royal charters, under which they had 
enjoyed a generous Uberty, and governed themselves as before In each 
state was installed a legislature resbng upon popular deebons, and in 
some cases the property qualifications on the n^t to vote were made 
lower than they had been in colonial times In each state provision was 
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made for a governor, elected by the l^islature in a majonty of cases, in 
Massachusetts and New York, by popular vote 

Under these wntten constitutions, in which, except in New York and 
Massachusetts, the legislature was supreme, elections were held, cam- 
paigns conducted, and issues debated by the voters and by citizens who 
could not vote Drawing upon colonial expenences, legislatures enacted 
laws, laid taxes, made provisions for administenng state affairs, elected 
delegates to the Continental Congress, and co-operated, often feithfuUy, 
often negligently, with the Congress in the conduct of the war Now 
free from Bntish interference, the state legislatures, even dunng the most 
trying hours of the Revolution, began to revise and reform radically the 
laws inhented from England and from the colonial age, and to make 
Amencan laws conform more closdy to the spmt manifest m the Decla- 
ration of Independence 

Meanwhile, at the center of things, members of the second Continen- 
tal Congress— the provisional body hastily assembled in May 1775— gave 
attention to the strengthemng of the union In June 1776 the Congress 
appointed a committee to draw up a plan of confederation for the states 
Tlie plan, called the Articles of Confederation, was duly reported to the 
Congress, debated from time to time amid the exigenaes of the war busi- 
ness, finally approved late m 1777, and sent to the state legislatures for 
review and action By 1779 all the states, except Maryland, had ratified 
the Articles and Maryland approved them at last, on March 1, 1781 The 
next day the Congress assembled under the terms of the Articles Now 
the states were formally pledged to “a firm league of friendship” and “a 
perpetual union” created for “their common defense, the secunty of their 
hberties,” and their “mutual and general welfare” A fateful step had 
been taken toward a repubhc, one and mdivisible 

☆ 

As the revolt against Great Bntain proceeded to its tnumph, a civil 
revolution began in Amencan society In the prewar stage of the am- 
troversy over Bntish poUcies Loyalists had warned conservatives m the 
Patnot party that the destraction of Bntish domimon would lead to popu- 
lar insurgency and attacks on the pnvileges of property and class Their 
propheaes were more than fulfilled durmg the course of the Revolution 

Absorbing as the war was, heavy as were the burdens it imposed, most 
of the Amencan people from 1775 to 1781 were occupied with civilian 
pursuits and immediately concerned with their economic and social af 
fairs At the beginning of the war the total population was about 
2,500,000 men, women, and children In 1776 the Amencan army, then 
at Its highest point in numbers, including mihbamen and Continentals, 
had about 90,000 officers and pnvates — not more than one man in eight 
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of the males able to bear arms In the latter part of the war, it included 
only about one man m sixteen of the fighbng age 

It would be a conservative estimate, liien, to say that at least three 
fourths of the men, as well as all the women and young people, devoted 
' themselves mainly to civilian affairs, though often engaged in war pro- 
duction No longer under the dominion of British officials, th^ insisted 
on pursuing their interests, discussing pubhc questions as they pleased, 
exalting that nghts, and undamimng speaal pnvilega Spurred by the 
impacts of the war, th^ began to atta^ the soaal order developed during 
the colonial penod 

Thus a landslide toward democracy— a state of affairs dreaded by 
Amencan conservatives and British L^ahsts— was started Dunng the 
Revolution a large portion of the uppa class collapsed After the Bntish 
govanors and thar horde of officials fled from colonial capitals, thou- 
sands of merchants, clergy, landlords, and lawyers who adher^ to Bntain 
were forced to leave the country or retire from public life As a rale Loyal- 
ists who remained outside Bntish nuhtary hues were silenced Often they 
were subjected to physical violence 

Many large estates owned by British subjects, sometimes embracing 
several hundred thousand acres, were confiscated and then auctioned off 
m blocb to Amencans Immense areas of unoccupied lands, once at the 
disposal of the British Crown or its agents, passed under the control of 
state legislatures and the Continental Congress, to be granted or sold un- 
der Amaican laws The nght of Amencan landlords to pass their estates 
mtact to their eldest sons under the rale of “pnraogeniture” was assailed 
and ather destroyed or materially modified in favor of the division of 
estates among all heirs, indudmg daughters Everywhae m the states the 
En^sh Church was disestablished and rehgious hberty was generally 
widened, though not made complete. 

Assoaated with these changes was a rapidly widening interest among 
the people in social and political issues The number of newspapers in- 
creased despite the handicaps of the war Thousands of Amencans who 
had hitherto cared httle about dection campaigns were aroused by the 
sbrnng events of the Revolubon and began to take part in public discus- 
sions and agitations, to vote, if they had the ngjit, and to demand the 
nght to vote, if it was denied to them under the new state laws In the 
most crucial years of the war tumult and penis, differences of opinion 
over polibcs, government, and reform divided Amencans into parties and 
factions and precipitated conflicts among the patnots themselves, often 
verging in the direcbon of physical violence For an immense number 
of the Amencan people, tlie Revolution in all its phases was, thaefore, 
a great social and intellectual awakening 



Chapter 9 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 

A FTER they had won independence from Great Bntain, Anaen- 
/x cans faced the problem of governing themselves and holding to- 
getlier the union formed dunng the Revolutionary War Could they do 
it? From the three propnetary colomes— Pennsylvania, Ddawar^ and 
Maryland— the propnetary officials had been expelled From the eight 
royal provinces— New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolma, and Georgia— royal governors 
and their tram of subordinates had been dnven out No longer could 
disputes within and between colonies be earned to London for settle- 
ment No longer did loyalty to the Bntish King or the need for common 
action in the war against him constitute a unifying pnnciple for Amen- 
cans No longer did the British navy and army serve as shields against the 
warlike Powers of Europe, especially France and Spam, both eager to 
extend their dominions in the New World 

In colonial times the Bntish government had exercised control over 
all the colonies in essential matters of public pohey and administration 
It had conducted foreign affairs and provided common defense against 
other nations Foreign commerce, intercolonial commerce, and the mone- 
tary system had all been subject to Bntish regulation The British Crown 
had served as the chief ececutive organ for the colonies, and Bntish courts 
as tnbunals of appeal in cases mvolving the nghts of person and property 
Now all this central machinery of power had been swept away and each 
state was set free to do about as it pleased, that is to say, as the majority 
of the voters represented in the legislature pleased 
Dunng the Revolution, Bntish officials had scoffed at the idea that 
Americans could successfully carry on the work of government in its 
higher ranges where great statesmanship was required, and Tones had 
sneered at them as pettifogging lawyers, notous mechanics, disorderly 
farmers, and lawbreaking merchants Even patnots on the right wing 
of the Revolution had expressed dishke and contempt for the people 
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and republics Neither the Declaration of Independence nor the Articles 
of Confederation nor any of the first state constitubons had mentioned 
the word “repubhc ” At the time it was like a red flag to conservatives 
everywhere 

Moreover, educated patnots knew that revolubons m history, demo- 
cratic and republican, had often resulted in despotism Again and again 
in the Greek states of antiqmty, democracy had been supplanted by a 
dictatorship or tyranny The Roman republic had disappeared in the 
rule of an absolute emperor Only about a century before, the Puntan 
revolution in England had culminated in the military dictatorship of 
Oliver Cromwell, followed shortly by a restoration of the monarchy 

Reflective Amencans who were confronted with the task of governing 
the country had read about such histone events Loyalists who had op- 
posed the Amencan Revolution from start to finish expected it to end 
in a disaster for the patnots and the re-establishment of a monarchy in 
some form Indeed a few of them cast about for a suitable prince to be 
made king of the United States Many patnots, some in high places, 
military and civil, abhomng the very idea of popular rule, looked for- 
ward witli satisfaction to the tnumph of a military dictator, supreme 
throughout the Union 

Even before peace came. Colonel Lewis Nicola wrote to General 
Washington expressing scorn for republics and calling for a military gov- 
ernment, at least in a part of tlie country Washington sent him a blister- 
ing reply But other army officers wrote to Washington more or less 
in die same vein In fact, he received so many letters hinting at violent 
action against the government which had been set up that his brooding 
spint burst forth with cnes of apprehension over the future of his country 

Rumors of a reaction in the shape of a monarchy or military dictator- 
ship were bmited here and there among the people after peace came 
In Connecticut Noah Webster heard from some source that military men 
and merchants in New England were working at plans to overturn 
popular rule and establish a government of special pnvileges by force 
In Massachusetts Mercy Warren learned from some source that many 
young men, “particularly students at law and youth of fortune and 
pleasure," were clamonng for a monarchy and a standing army to sup- 
port it She thought there was “a formidable body ready to bow to the 
sceptre of a king, provided they may be the lordlings who in splendid 
idleness may not on the hard earnings of the peasant and mechanic ” 
Governor George Clinton, of New York, confessed publicly in 1788 that 
m the closing years of the War for Independence a design had been 
formed m his state to establish a kind of military government 

Rumors and open threats of drastic acbon against “popular tumults” 
increased after a band of debt-burdened farmers in Massachusetts, led 
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by Captain Daniel Shays, a soldier of the Revolution, tned to redress 
their gnevances by an upnsing in 1786 According to the constitution 
of that state, drafted by John Adams and put mto effect in 1780, the nght 
to vote and hold office had been limited to property owners and tax- 
payers, and the ncher towns were given special weight in the state senate 
Under this government, creditors began to sue debtors in the law courts 
and take property away from farmers who could not pay what they owed 
In protest Shays organized a large body of men m the western part of 
the state and attempted to shut up the courts by a display of armed force 
It was only with difficulty and some bloodshed that the state government 
put down “Shays’ Rebdlion ” Even then popular sympathies with the 
uprising remained so strong that the state officials did not dare to execute 
Shays or any of his followers Whatever the ments of this popular revolt, 
it increased the fears of property owners and conservatives in general, 
inciting them to work harder than ever for a powerful national govern- 
ment 


☆ 

Amid efforts to substitute for the Confederation a highly centrahzed 
government, ahn in some respects to the regimen Great Bntain had 
formerly maintained over the colonies, complaints against state govern- 
ments grew in number and virulence In all the states except Massa- 
chusetts and New York, which both had strong governments, the con- 
trol of public affairs was in the hands of the legislature elected by the 
qualified voters, among whom farmers predominated In short, the 
states were controlled by popular ma)onties with little or no restraint 
from executive or judicial officers, such as Bntish royal governors and the 
Crown had imposed on colonial legislatures 

In these arcumstances states issued their own money in coin or paper 
or both and, under pressure from farmers, seven states emitted large 
quantities of paper money This was done partly for the purpose of rais- 
ing the pnces of farm produce, making it easier for farmers to pay their 
debts Before the Revolution Great Bntain had stopped the practice, 
now Amencans were at liberty to revive it 

More hberties were asserted by popular legislatures Urged by special 
interests, states put tanff duties on imports from foreign countnes, 
modified them, or repealed them, at will Determined to protect then 
local interests, some states laid duties on goods coming m from other 
states, New York, for instance, taxed firewood from Connecticut and 
vegetables from New Jersey Dunng the Revolution states had borrowed 
money for war purposes and several of them were slow m paying off 
those debts In short, for a bme, the states acted as independent re- 
pubhcs ruled by popular majonbes represented m the legislatures. 
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and, warmly attached to their own hberties, they went to extremes 
in their mdifference to the fortunes of the Union 

While the states and their legislatures were coming under an increas- 
ing fire of cnticism from merchants, creditors, and holders of state bonds, 
a storm of disapproval was gathenng against the Articles of Confeder- 
ation and the Congress of the United States A part of this censure was 
directed to the form of that government The Confederacy, according 
to the cntics, was really a farce, it had no executive to enforce the laws 
made by the Congress, and the states and the people disi^arded tlie 
laws with impunity It also lacked a judiciary empowered to try persons 
accused of violating the laws of the Union, to hear cases ansmg under 
them, or to settle disputes among the states 

The Congress was disparaged as faulty in form and futile in action 
In the Congress, states, not the people, were represented, its members 
were elected by the state legislatures, and in all important matters the 
states, large and small, were equal, for each had only one vote to cast 
Its members were n^ligent in attendance and public business dragged 
on from year to year unfinished 

On two special counts cntics disparaged the Congress in respect of 
its powers the Congress lacked power to make laws necessary to the 
safety and welfare of the Union, and it had no authonty to prevent the 
states from interfenng with matters of common, or general, concern 

The Congress could vote money for the purposes of the Union, but it 
could lay no taxes directly on anybody, it had to depend upon the wiU- 
mgness of the state legislatures to raise money and pay it into the Con- 
federate treasmy The Congress could provide for an army but it was 
compelled to rely upon each of the states to supply its quota of men 
voluntanly Although the Congress could make treaties with other, 
countnes respecting foreign commerce, the states decided for themselves 
whether or not they would obey such treaties Tlie Congress could not 
regulate commerce among the states or establish a single and uniform 
system of currency for the country Furthermore, as tame passed, the 
states refused, despite urgent appeals from Congress, to grant it addi- 
tional finanaal powers essential to its very existence 

On the score of power the Congress was also assailed because it could 
not compel the states to quit doing many things which interfered with 
property and comity It could not stop their issues of paper money or 
their interference with interstate and foreign commerce It had no check 
on their legislation designed to make it easier for debtors to pay their 
debts in “cheap money” It could not send troops to help put down 
insurrections or to enforce the laws of the Union if they encountered 
popular resistance 

In these circumstances agitations were started m several quarters for 
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changes in the Amencan system of government that had come into being 
as an emergency government dunng the Revolubon and had been con- 
tinued under the Arbcles of Confederation Former army officers, now 
organized in the Order of the Cincinnati, and former soldiers of the 
rank and file found the paper senp with which th^ had been paid off at 
the close of the war so reduced m value as to be almost worthless Hold- 
ers of state and Contmental secunbes were disgruntled, for the interest 
on their bonds was not paid promptly, if at aU, and their paper sank m 
the markets, somebmes to a price as low as ten cents on the dollar 
Manufacturers complained that the imports of foreign goods senously 
cut down their business Merchants and shippers grumbled over the lack 
of proteebon against foreign merchants and shippers in Amenca and 
distant ports Owners of undeveloped lands in the West, including 
soldiers of the Revolubon holding claims to tracts there as part payment 
for their services and speculators engaged in accumulabng great areas 
with a view to profitable sales to settlers, deplored the lack of a nabonal 
army capable of suppressing the Indians who hampered the spread of 
settlements Creditors fretted over paper-mon^ schemes and other 
threats to their mortgages on property 

Generally associated with one or more of these economic mterests, 
but often nsing above purely personal interests, were cnfacs with 
nabonal vision who joined the movement for drasbc changes m the 
Arbcles of Confederation Famihar with the intngues and ambibons of 
European Powers, they feared that the United States might be divided 
by foreign plotbng, might be reconquered perhaps by Great Bntain, or 
fall a vicbm to France or Spam, botli with territorial ambibons m the 
neighborhood They were also alarmed by schemes for overturning the 
republican msbtubons and establishing a monarchy or military dictator- 
ship Scarcely less disturbing to them was the possibility of an upheaval 
from below Worned by the outlook, these nabonal leaders sought to 
find a peaceful way of setting up a stronger and yet representative 
government for the Union 

Among the leaders in the nationalizing movement George Washing- 
ton was foremost m character and mfluence As early as 1783, m a 
circular letter to the governors of the states, Washington, who had done 
so much to save the Revolubon, warned them of penis ahead and 
recommended the adopbon of a more powerful government, able to 
“regulate and govern the general concerns of the confederate republic ” 
Meanwhile Alexander Hamilton, who had fought m the Revolution, 
launched a campaign agamst the Arbcles of Confederabon and de- 
manded the calling of a new congress or convention to draft a consbtu- 
bon based on different and firmer pnnciples Other men, well known 
and less well known, including Pelabah Webster, put forth plans for 
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amending the Arbcles or substituting an entirely new form of govern- 
ment 

But all along the line advocates of matenal changes met vigorous 
opposition Although none of the leaders in this resistance had the 
presfage of Washington, many of them had been eminent in the Revo- 
lutionary cause In the strug^e against the powerful grip of the British 
Crown and Parliament, thousands of Amencans had acqmred a horror 
of ‘'strong government” Some among them feared that any strong 
government might end in a monarchy or that it would mean, m any case, 
big armies, big navies, heavy taxes, mountainous debts, and raterference 
with personal hberty, in the style of the Bntish government Especially 
among farmers, who formed a majonty of the people, the idea was rigidly 
held that the state legislature was the best bulwark for the protection of 
thar mterests and rights 

Widespread was the conviction that full autonomy in towns, counties, 
and states was the tmest and best basis for the life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence To 
Amencans who had such views nothing seemed more reasonable than 
belief that “centralization” was to be dreaded and that the nghts of 
states were to be chenshed and preserved 

To change or not to change the form of government— to swing away 
from more authonty or toward it— became by 1786 the burning issue 
before tlie Amcncan people At firesides, in taverns, by correspondence, 
and in the press it was debated with a searching and enlightened intel- 
hgence, wortliy of tlie generation that had won independence 

'k 

Out of heated discussions came decisive actions A small group in 
Virginia induced the state legislature to call a general convention at 
Annapolis to discuss taxation and commerce ITie convention met in 
1786 but delegates from only five states appeared on the floor and the 
prospects were discouraging to its members One of the delegates, how- 
ever, Alexander Hamilton, from New York, refused to give up the 
straggle to realize the aims of the nationalizing movement 

Seizing time by the forelock, Hamilton persuaded the Annapolis con- 
vention to adopt a resolution urging the Congress of the United States 
to take leadership and summon a convention at Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of proposing amendments to the Articles of Confederation 
which, when adopted by the states, would make them “adequate to the 
exigenaes of the Union ” To this project the Congress agreed In re- 
sponse, all the states except Rhode Island elected delegates In May 1787 
the new convenbon assembled in Philadelphia and settled down to the 
task of devising a stronger government for the United States 
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On the roll of the convention, consisting of fifty-five members in all, 
were many of the most prominent names m Amenca for example, 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, Robert Moms, Gouvemeur Moms, John Dickinson, James 
Wilson, Roger Sherman, Oliver Ellswortihi, Charles Pinckney, and Ed- 
mund Randolph Eight of them had been among tiie signers of the 
Declaration of Independence Nearly all had been active in the Revo- 
lution, as military officers, financiers, members of the Continental 
Congress, and pubhc officials Among liiem were men of wealth and 
mfluence in their communities— merchants, lawyers, and planters 

On the whole the convenbon was a conservabve body Thomas 
Jefferson, then minister to France, a liberal, was not present Neither 
was John Hancock, whose name led all the signatures to the Declarabon 
of Independence That outstanding firebrand of the Revolution, Patnck 
Henry, though elected a delegate, refused to attend, saying that he 
“smelt a rat ” Even so, great talents, wisdom, and expenence in state- 
craft were represented at Philadelphia m 1787 

The sessions of the convenbon lasted from May to September 17, 
1787, and were marked by many differences of opmion and long debates 
Indeed it has been customary for historians to lay stress on the differ- 
ences of opinion and treat the Consbtubon which emerged as a mere 
“bundle of compromises ” But this view is far from the whole truth of the 
matter Strictly speaking, the agreements of the convenbon were more 
numerous and important for the nabon than the dissensions and the 
compromises 

In the course of their proceedings, a large majonty easily agreed on 
the followmg fundamentals 

The Arbcles of Confederation must be discarded, not merely amended, 
and a new consbtubon subsbtuted 

The new government must have three departments — ^legislabve, execubve, 
and judicial 

The large states must have more power m the new government than the 
small states, thus giving to it a popular basis 

The new Congress must have the power to legislate on all matters of na- 
faonal concern and all matters with which the states cannot deal com- 
petently, including the power to tax, to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to spend money for common defense and general welfare 

The debts of the Confederation must be binding on the new government 

Many restraints must be laid on the state governments 

The serious disputes in the convention turned mamly on details and 
ways and means of realizing lie accepted purposes They involved such 
quesbons as these What shall be the composibon of the new Congress? 
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Shall the execubve consist of one person or more? How shall the 
executive be elected? How shall the large states be given their appro- 
priate share of power in the new government and the claims of the small 
states to equality be recognized? How shall the enlarged power of the 
new Congress be expressed in terms of specified powers? How is it 
possible to create a strong national legislature and a strong executive and 
yet prevent either from becoming all-powerful in the government of the 
Union? How shall direct taxes be apportioned among the states m such 
a way as not to burden unduly the poorer states? What qualifications 
shall be fixed for voters in federal elections and for places of trust in the 
new government? What provisions shall be made for amending the new 
Constitution as times change? How shall the Constitution be finally 
adopted and put into force? 

Out of the debates that swirled around these and subsidiary questions 
for four months was finally evolved, on September 17, the finished 
document which thirty-nine delegates, a safe ma)onty, were willing to 
sign By that time several of the members had gone home, alienated by 
the spmt and plans of their colleagues A few malcontents, who remained 
to the end, for one reason or another refused to sign the finished instru- 
ment One of the dissenters, Luther Martin, of Maryland, was so 
perturbed by all he had seen and heard at Philadelphia that he wrote a 
long letter of denunciation to the legislature of his state and published 
It widely m an effort to defeat the ratification of the Constitution Even 
among the signers there were doubts as to particular provisions in the 
document, but these were subordinated to the interest of unity on 
fundamentals Washington expressed the general sentiment of his col- 
leagues when he declared that the Constitution was about as good as 
could be expected and the people ought to adopt it, leaving to the future 
the making of corrections by amendments 

☆ 

Running through the text of the Constitution from the Preamble 
to the last line were evidences of the fundamental propositions on 
which the majonty of the convention agreed early in its proceedings 
Interwoven with them were answers to the questions of means and de- 
tails by which the essential purposes of a stronger Union were to be 
accomplished Here and there were signs of the compromises and 
adjustments of interests that the framers found necessary to the settle- 
ment of disputes large and small Only when so viewed does the 
Constitution take on the fullness of its meaning for the time and the 
ages 

First of all, the Preamble made it clear that the framers were creating 
no mere league of states The Articles of Confederation had declared 
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explicitly that “each state retains its sovereignty, freedom and independ- 
ence”— the high power which state legislatures had been exercising 
Respecting the sovereignty, freedom, and independence of the states, 
as such, the Constitution contained not a word, and what it did to the 
pretensions of the states to full sovereignty stood out boldly in the lines 
imposing restraints on their powers The announcement that the Con- 
stitution and federal laws were to be supreme over all state actions con- 
flicbng with them was unmistakable in its brevity and import 

The Preamble declared that the Constitution was a constitution or- 
dained and established by the people of the United States— not mere 
articles of agreement between the thirteen states The Articles of 
Confederabon had called the Union “a firm league of fnendship” 
between the states The new order contemplated by the Consbtubon 
was more than a league of states The government for which it provided, 
in the exercise of its powers, was authonzed to deal directly with 
individuals, not states It was authonzed to go over the heads of state 
offiaals and legislatures and compel obedience to federal laws by the use 
of Its own agencies of coercion In fine, the Consbtubon worked a 
political revolution— a transformabon— in the form of government that 
had been set up in the violence of the break with Bntam Its cnbcs 
understood this at the time and history to come validated the fact 

☆ 

In the structure of the new government this revolution was reflected 
The old Congress had been little more than a conference of ambassadors 
from the states In one house of the new Congress, it is true, each state, 
large and small, was to have two senators and the states were thus 
nominally equal But each senator was given a term of six years, was to 
be paid out of the Treasury of the United States, and could not be 
retired at will or compelled to vote against his conscience by his state 
legislature The Senate was given the power to pass upon treabes and 
nominations to certain high oflEces proposed by the President 

Shanng the legislabve power with the Senate was the House of 
Representatives, based on population, not on states Members of this 
chamber were apporboned among the states according to their respec- 
bve numbers of free penons, excluding Indians not taxed and including 
three fifths of “all other persons,” that is, slaves The members of the 
House were to be elected directly in each state by the persons entitled to 
vote for members of the most numerous branch of the state legislature 
That “the voice of the people” might be heard frequently, provision 
was made for biennial elections To prevent state legislatures from 
interfenng too grossly with congressional elecbons. Congress was given 
the power to alter and make laws regulating such elecbons 
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In all ordinary legislative matters, the House of Representatives was 
made equal to the Senate In one vital matter it was given tlie supreme 
weapon of political power— control over the national purse, for the 
Constitution provided that “all bills for raising revenue shall originate 
m the House of Representatives ” Although in time this provision was 
allowed to become a dead letter, the mtention behind it was indubitable, 
if it so deaded, “the people's house” might exercise supreme power over 
the purse m the government of the United States 
In another essential respect the weight of the people as against the 
states counted in the structure of the federal government— in the 
Executive Department After careful discussion the convention decided 
that the Executive should consist of one person, not three or more rep- 
resenhng sections of the Union The President was to be elected, not 
by Congress as at first decided, nor by popular vote as was proposed, but 
by electors chosen as the legislatures of the states might decide In fixing 
the number of electors assigned to each stat^ the Constitution 
recognized both population and the states and so gave the people, as 
such, a share in the presidency, that is, it prescnbed that the number of 
electors allowed to each state must equal tlie number of senators and 
representatives to which it may be entitled Until a census could be taken 
in 1790 there were to be sixty-five representatives 
Under the Articles there had been in fact thirteen heads to the 
confederacy—the thirteen delegations in the Congress, which merely had 
a presiding oflicer Under tlie Constitution there was to be one head, 
the President of the United States, endowed with great powers in peace 
and war He was to symbolize the unity, not the diversity, of the country. 
And for strength of support, he was to depend upon numbers of people, 
not the pleasure of state legislatures 
The umty of the country was also symbolized by the Constitution 
in the creation of a Supreme Court, the members of which were 
to be chosen by the President with the consent of tlie Senate Congress 
might at will establish infenor courts, district and circuit, but the 
Supreme Court was anchored in the Constitution Its justices might be 
divided as to cases before it, but its decisions made by a majority of them 
were to be binding at law throughout the land Thus in matters of fed- 
eral concern the will of one high court was to be substituted for the 
clashing wills of thirteen or more state courts 
Tlie judicial power conferred upon federal courts covered every issue 
of general interest throughout the Union It shall extend, ran Section 
2 of Article III, “to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority ” That was not all Tins power was 
to embrace all cases of admiralty and mantime junsdiction ansing on 
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the high seas and public waters of the Union It was to include contro- 
versies between two or more states, between a state and citizens of 
another state, between citizens of different states, between a state and 
citizens thereof and foreign states, citizens, and subjects Thus special 
lands of conflicts between pnvate persons m the several states and be- 
tween states as such were to be finally resolved by the exerase of federal 
judicial power, with the Supreme Court as the tnbunal of ultimate ap- 
peal 

Yet, powerful as was to be the structure of the new government— 
Congress, Executive, and Judiciary— it was so formed that, in operation, 
checks could be placed on the accumulation of despotic power m any 
hands, even in the hands of the people who had the nght to vote m 
elecfaons How to set up a government strong enough to serve the pur- 
poses of the Union and still not too strong for the maintenance of the 
liberbes of the people? That was a pnme issue in the convention It 
had been m all previous history, and was to be in centunes to come, 
the central problem in the science and art of government 

This question the framers of the Constitution sought to settle by 
establishing what is known as the “system of checks and balances ” First 
of all they founded each great branch of the government on a separate 
basis of political power They provided that members of the House of 
Representatives should be elected for a term of two years by persons 
entitled to vote under certain laws of the respective states, that the 
senators should be elected for terms of six years by the legislatures of the 
states, and that the President should be elected for four years by electors 
chosen as the state legislatures might deade— by the legislatures them- 
selves or by the voters or in any oflier appropnate manner Members of 
the federal judiciary were to be selected by the President and the Senate, 
both one degree removed from direct popular vote 

Against the possibility of tyranny, therefore, two safeguards were set 
up in the Constitution The ultimate source of power, it was recogmzed, 
was the people— the enfranchised voters m the states But under the 
methods provided for the choice of representatives, senators. President, 
and federal judges, no pohtical party or faction could get possession of 
the whole government at a single elecfaon In the long mn, through a 
penod of years, the persistent will of the popular majonty might prevail 
Yet at no moment could the “snap judgment” of a popular majonty pre- 
vail in all departments of the federal government 

Moreover, within the very structure of the government, power was so 
distributed that no branch could seize all of it, unless the others 
deliberately abdicated The House and Senate were to check each other 
in legislation Congress and the President were to put brakes on each 
other As against both, members of the federal judiciary were given the 
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independence of tenure for life, and yet the House could impeach them 
and, by the judgment of the Senate, they could be removed from office 
Tlie President was to enjoy a high degree of independent initiative, 
but he could do nothing unless Congress enacted laws and voted money 
for carrying his proposals into execution Besides, he too could be ousted 
from office by the process of impeachment 

☆ 

Upon the government so constructed, the Constitution conferred 
immense powers m terms specific and general For convenience they may 
be divided into two classes powers over domestic affairs and powers over 
foreign relations But in fact these powers were so closely interwoven at 
many points that hnes could not be drawn between them For example, 
Congress was given the nght to tax and appropnate money for defense 
and the general welfare of tlie United States 

Among the great powers particularly relevant to domestic affairs the 
following were vested in Congress in specific terms to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, and excises, pay the debts of the United States, borrow 
money, regulate commerce among the states, establish uniform rules for 
the naturalization of aliens, enact laws on bankruptcies, com money and 
regulate the value thereof, establish post offices and post roads, promote 
science and the useful arts by giving exclusive n^ts to authors and 
raventors—copynghts and patents, establish courts inferior to the 
Supreme Court, raise and support armed forces, provide for calling out 
the roiliba to execute the laws and suppress insurrections, establish penal- 
ties for the punishment of persons who counterfeit the coins and secun- 
ties of the United States 

The powers relative to foreign affairs were not concentrated in the 
Executive or in Congress but were distributed among the three depart- 
ments, or, to put It anotlier way, they were vested in the whole govern- 
ment To Congress was given exclusive power to provide for the common 
defense, to regulate commerce with foreign nations, including control 
over the immigration of aliens, to declare war, to raise and support amicd 
forces, to define and punish offenses against the law of nations, and by 
implication, to establish and appropnate money for ministers, consuls, 
and other agents of the United States in foreign countnes To the 
President was granted the power to make treaties with other countnes, 
but only by and with the advice and consent of at least two thirds of 
die senators With the consent of the Senate also he was to appoint the 
consuls, ministers, and otlier agents to represent tlie United States 
abroad 

Since the Constitution was designed to endure for ages in which great 
changes were bound to come in American affairs, die framers knew that 
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Congress would have to deal with them or be helpless in serving die 
purposes for which the stronger Union was established So, besides 
vesting in Congress powers later called “specific,” the Constitution 
gave it two general powers to make the instrament flexible for adapta- 
tion to changes in the needs, ideas, and interests of Ihe Amencan people 
It authorized Congress to raise and appropriate money for “the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States” It also authorized Congress “to 
make all laws necessary and proper for carrymg into effect” its specific 
powers, “and all other powers vested by this Constitution m the 
government of the Umted States or any dqjartment or officer thereof ” 
Many a conflict was to rage over these hnes but in time they were ac- 
cepted as giving sanction to types of legslation conceived in the general 
interest of the nation as distinguished from interests purely local m na- 
ture 


☆ 

While creating a strong government, balanced within itself and en- 
dowed with great powers, the framers of the Constitution placed defimte 
limits on the federal government with a view to preserving hberty They 
provided, for instancy that Congress shall pass no bill of attainder, that 
IS, no law imposing penalties on any person without a judicial tnal 
They likewise forbade ex post facto laws— measures stigmatizmg as 
cnmes actions which had been committed but were not crimes at the 
time of commission The tnal of all cnmes against the Umted States, 
except in cases of impeachment, they declared, must be by jury and in 
tlie state where committed “No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury,” ran another clause, ‘Tiut in consequence of appropnations made 
by law, and a regular statement and account of receipts and expenditures 
of all pubhc moneys shall be published from time to time ” 

Even a strong and limited government for the Union, the framers 
decided, was not sufficient to fulfill their national purposes Hence th^ 
laid specific restraints upon the states, forbidding thran to meddle with 
many matters of hfe, liberty, and property Some of these restraints per- 
tained to domestic affairs, others, to foreign affairs 

The states were stopped of powers to coin money, emit bills of credit, 
make anything but gold and silver coin legal tender in the payment of 
debts, pass bills of attainder and ex post facto laws, grant titles of nobility, 
and enact laws impamng the obligation of contracts Every state was 
commanded to give full faith and credit to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of all other states, in other words, states were to 
place no barriers in the way of enforang legal rights throughout the land 
As a guarantee of free migration and commerce throughout the country, 
the Constitution provided that “the citizens of each state shall be 
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entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
states " 

No less mandatory were the restraints laid upon the states m respect 
of foreign afiEairs They were forbidden to enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation They were ordered to lay no imposts or duties on im- 
ports or exports, without the consent of Congress, except such as might 
be absolutely necessary for the execution of their inspection laws To 
use the language of the Constitution "No state shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any duties of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of 
war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay ” 

In return for the many limitations imposed upon the states, the 
framers of the Constitution offered them pledges of protection The 
Constitution provided that “the United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this union a republican form of govemnient, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion ” As if remembcmig Shays’ Rebellion 
of 1786 m Massachusetts, they offered to the slates the aid of the United 
States against "domestic violence ” 

Having in mind an endunng Union, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion realized that confernng general powers upon Congress might not 
make it competent to cope with all the problems of coming times, with 
formidable changes that might occur in the ideas and interests of the 
Amencan people Radical alterations might be necessary in the form 
and powers of the proposed government 

In reeogmtion of this fact the framers made provision for amending 
the Constitution, and here, too, they overrode the sovcieignly of the 
states No alteration could be made in the provisions of the Articles of 
Confederation without the consent of every state For this principle was 
substituted another rule By Article V the Constitution provided that 
Congress might, by a two-thirds vote in each house, piopose amend- 
ments to the Constitution or, on application from the legislatures of 
two thirds of the states, must call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing amendments 

Amendments proposed by Congress or by such a convention were to 
go into effect when ratified by legislatures or conventions in three fourths 
of the states Only one exception was made to this plan for binding 
states against their wills "No state, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate ” 

The Constitution so drawn was strong medicine for advocates of 
states’ rights Its framers knew this very well Throughout their proceed- 
ings in tihe convention they were impressed or oppressed by fear that it 
would not be ratified How to put it mto effect? That was for them a 
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specter Many state legislatures had refused to permit any increase m the 
powers of the old Congress Perhaps that Congress, still functioiung 
under the Articles of Confederation, would reject the new plan of gov- 
ernment Popular opposition to any changes in the easting form of 
government might be insurmountable Perhaps state legislatures would 
refuse to ratify the Constitution The knot had to be cut and it was cut 
by the makers of the Constitution with two provisions for ratificabon 
First, they appealed over the heads of Congress and the state legisla- 
tures They sent their plan to the easting Congress, with two recom- 
mendations, namely, that it be referred to the states by the Congress 
and that the state legislatures call special conventions, elected by the 
voters, to pass upon the plan Second, th^ provided that the Constitu- 
tion should go into eflFect when ratified by nine states as between the 
nine— leaving the other states, if they preferred, out m the cold without 
a national roof over their heads 


☆ 

Wlien on September 17, 1787, the secrecy of the convention was 
broken and tlie proposed plan was published, a tempest of public de- 
bate over Its merits began to blow Cnbcs fell upon it with might and 
main It was not a plan for a “federal” union, some said, but a dark 
plot to estabhsh a centralized despotism and reduce the states to prov- 
inces The President, others insisted, would become a monarch, per- 
haps worse tlian George III It was a device, radicals claimed, by which 
the ricli and powerful would govern the country and oppress the plain 
people with armies, taxes, and debts It had no bill of nghts, fnends of 
liberty protested In fact scarcely a line of the Constitution escaped an 
attack, mild or passionate On the other hand, able defenders came to its 
support m pamphlets, articles, and letters The most comprdiensive 
and cogent defense was made by Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison Between October 1787 and May 1788 they wrote eighty- 
five long articles, most of which appeared in the press of New York, 
under the pen name of “Pubhus ” Many of the articles were reprinted in 
the newspapers of other states They were all brought out m the spnng 
of 1788 m two volumes entitled The Federdkst From that day to this 
The Federalist has been widely regarded as the most profound single 
treatise on the Constitution ever written and as among the few masterly 
works on political science produced m all the centunes of history 

While the pubhc debate over the plan was in full course, conven- 
tions duly elected m the states assembled to pass upon it Within three 
months three states ratified it— Delaware and New Jersey unanimously, 
and Pennsylvania after a hot contest Early in 1788 Georgia and Con- 
necticut added their approval By a close vote Massachusetts accepted it 
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in February Maryland and South Carolina soon followed The New 
Hampshire convention, at first opposed or hesitant, decided favorably 
before the end of June Nine states, tlie number necessary to put the 
Constitution into effect, had now made the fateful decision 

But two large states wavered In New York a majonty of the conven- 
tion was against rabfication In Virginia tenacious opponents, includ- 
ing Patnek Henry, kept the result long m doubt, but m the end the 
supporters of the new plan tnumphed there Then, under the leader 
ship of Alexander Hamilton, the opposition in New York was overcome 
and a resolution of ratification was adopted Thus by the autumn of 
1788 eleven of the thirteen states had accepted the new Union The 
advocates of the revolutionary change in the loose form of government 
provided by the Articles of Confederation were at last victonous 

Only two states remained aloof The convention m North Carolina 
withheld its approval—until November 1789 Rhode Island would 
have nothing to do with tlie new Constitution until the spring of 1790, 
when It added its ratification 

Exulting m their success, victors in the contest celebrated the oc- 
casion by organizing spectacular parades m the pnncipal towns With 
justification they looked upon the outcome as the triumph of reason over 
force Without drawing the sword in a civil war, without shedding a 
drop of blood, a new plan of government had been proposed, framed, 
discussed, and adopted The victors in seven states, it is true, had been 
forced to appease opponents distressed about dangers to civil liberties by 
agreeing that a bill of nghts, in the form of amendments, should be 
joined to the Constitution when the new government got under way 
But as none of the proposed amendments affected the fonn of that 
government, this pledge, fulfilled in 1791, merely confinned the faith 
of Americans in the power of the people to govern thanselves on a con- 
tinental scale by peaceful constitutional processes 



Chapter 10 


ESTABLISHING THE REPUBLICAN WAY 

OF LIFE 

W ITH GRATEFUL UNANIMITY presidential electors, chosen 
after the adoption of the Constitution, cast their ballots for 
George Washington as the Chief Executive of the United States In- 
augurated on Apnl 30, 1789, amid tihe plaudits of the people in New 
York City, the first capital of the new government, he ddivered an ad- 
dress emphasizing the solemn nature of the republican experiment that 
was being launched "The pre-eminence of free government,” he said, 
should be “exemplified by all the attnbutes which can win the affections 
of its citizens and command the respect of the world The preser- 
vation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the republican modd 
of government are justly considered, perhaps, as deeply, as findly, staked 
on the expenment entrasted to the hands of the Amencan people” 
In this declaration Washington no doubt expressed the sentiments 
of all Americans save those intransigent Tones who hoped for the failure 
of the Republic and a return to the fold of the Bntish monarchy A new 
government, republican in form, had been founded Many Amencans 
hving under it, even some who had been ardent in support of the 
Revolution, feared that it might not endure One great problem of the 
opening years, then, was that of makmg universal— in thought, senti- 
ments, and outward signs— the spmt necessary to sustain it 
The Revolutionary generation, now embarkmg on the republican way 
of hfe, had all grown up under a monarchy Accustomed to that r^ime, 
many of the patnots, some of them high m the political and mihtary 
circles of the Revolution, believed, even while the fighting was gomg on, 
that a monarchical form of government was the only kind that could 
maintain law and order According to rumors, pnvate negotiations 
were earned on with or about possible candidates for the throne m 
Amenca, including the second son of King George III Certainly a few 
officers m the Revolutionary army thought that a military dictatorship 
of one man should be established over the people John Adams was of 
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the opinion that the President should be given a title as resounding as 
tihat of “His Highness” or “His Majesty” in order to excite great respect 
or awe among the people for the chief magistrate Attachment to the 
aristocratic ideology prevalent among nations across the sea was likewise 
strong among a large number of Amencans who sought to shape the 
American way of life under its republican forms If no true aristocracy of 
blood and lineage could be set up, they thought an “anstocracy of 
wealth and talents” might be substituted for it 

But the monarchists did not have thar way Nor did an anstocracy 
based on mere wealth and talents attain supreme power While mem- 
bers of the upper classes of the United States were proposing to take 
over the government and direct it according to their ideas and interests, 
no organized royahst movement, even as a temporary grasp at power, 
ratemipted the transibon from monarchy to republic In the shadows 
was no detlironed king or queen or ambitious pretender who could form 
the center of a monarchist reachon The constitutional way of gov- 
erning had been widely accepted and, in rallying the people to the 
Constitubon, the planting and mercantile interests, so dominant in the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787, had to make concessions to popular, 
and even leveling, doctrines in efforts to make their policies prevail 

The first President was a military hero— 'the commander m chief of the 
Revolutionary army But he was not to become a Caesar or a Napoleon 
and put a crown on his own head He had refused, with wrath at the 
suggestion, to be a party to any conspiracy for setting up a monarch or 
a military dictator Of his own choice he had returned to the old Con- 
gress the symbol of his mihtary authonty— his commission as commander 
—the mihtary authority granted him by that body of civilians Now the 
unanimous choice of the nation's electors, he was to wear no title supe- 
rior to that of plain “Mr President ” And he was to go down in the 
republican tradition, not so much as General Washington as simply 
George Washington 

There was no impulsion to Caesansm in him His sense of dignity pre- 
vented hero worship from degenerating into tliat fomi of popular be- 
trayal Long accustomed to fine horses and equipages, Washington, as 
“Mr President,” rode out frequently in the first capital of the nafaon in 
his grand coach drawn by six horses dnven by a slave, accompanied by 
outnders But he did not think of himself as a demigod chosen to rule 
the United States Nor was he moved to be a lesser divinity and wield 
power as a demagogue through a resort to hypnotic oratory He had no 
genius for oratory 

Despite his great wealth and his social position he was essentially 
modest in his estimation of his political sagacity No amount of public 
adulation changed his estimation of himself— not even dunng the jour- 
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ney from his home in Virginia to New York City During that journey 
he passed through one triumphal arch after another amid cheenng 
throngs to the capital, where he was welcomed by leading citizens with 
lavish ceremonies and by huge crowds tliat had come from distant places 
to shout acclaim and throw flowers at his feet But nothing fired him 
with dangerous vanity 

However intractable the remnants of the monarchical tradition may 
have been, George Washington had no desir^ and was not tempera- 
mentally fitted, to reinforce it He was smeere m his profession that he 
lacked many qualifications for carrying the burden of presiding over the 
new government as its highest and most responsible official Before he 
started to New York to assume that duty, he had written to General 
Henry Knox that his “feelings were not unlike those of a culpnt going to 
his execution ” In his diary he had recorded that his mind was "op- 
pressed with more anxious and painful sensations than he had words to 
express ” 

It was with no mere gesture of false pnde that he referred, in his first 
inaugural address, to his “infenor endowments from nature," his lack 
of expenence in “the duties of cml administration,” and his other “de- 
ficienaes ” Tliese wae not the ideas of a man thirsting for power or 
eager to play the role of a demagogue They were rather the confessions 
of a man prepared to take counsel with the people, his advisers, and 
friends, to make compromises witli extremists, and rule m the constitu- 
tional manner appropnate to the republican way of life 

Moreover, he soon began to study books which might be helpful, such 
as Vattel’s Law of Nations and volumes of the Debates in the House 
of Commons, making use of the Society Library m New York City He 
had based his scientific plantation management on knowledge acquired 
in part by reading books on agnculture in Ins own large collection Now 
he also looked for such guidance in his pubhc work as books might af- 
ford 

Had Washington been inchned to regal or arbitrary habits of mle— 
and his political associate, James Madison, testified that he never was 
so inclined — he would have found strong opposition among the people 
of New York To be sure, there were still many Tones in the city, re- 
minders of the fact that it had been occupied by the Bnbsh troops from 
1776 to the end of the Revolutionary War But monarchist loyalties were 
declining among them King's College, closed dunng the Bntish oc- 
cupancy, had been renamed Columbia College and its learned profes- 
sors were republicans now, if cautious in their political expressions Dis- 
tinguished lawyers, physicians, and surgeons, who had been eminent in 
the old regime, were adjusting themsdves to the new regime 

Furthermore, the aty had many influential residents who, while defi- 
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mtely republican in pnnciples, had opposed the adoption of the Con- 
stitution Surrounding Alexander Hamilton, prime exponent of cen- 
tralization, were unswerving defenders of decentralization Ratification 
of the Constitution had been hterally wmng from the representatives of 
the New York voters at the state convention in Poughkeepsie in 1788, 
less than a year before Washmgton’s inauguration Members of the state 
legislature were so avid for power that they could not agree on how 
presidential electors were to be chosai and so New York had not even 
voted for Washmgton in the first election The governor of the state, 
George Chnton, enjoying his sixth term in office, had fought ratification 
and had yielded m his last-ditch battle only after nine states had ap- 
proved the Constitution He was a forceful figure in New York society 

So was John Lamb, who had been so fervid in his opposition to the 
Constitution thathebamcaded his residence against a Federalist “mob ” 
He had been a leader of the Sons of Liberty, who had noted against the 
Stamp Act in 1765, and a soldier in the Revolution John Lamb was not 
mchned to approve centralizing “tyranny” m a new form 

Nor were the “plain people” of New York City likely to uphold an 
ambitious leader bent on “sazmg power” Many of the artisans and 
tradesmen had supported the adoption of the Constitution in the hope 
that an improvement in business would follow But memories of noting 
by the Sons of Liberty lingered among them and they certainly did not 
belong to Alexander Hamilton’s set In meetings of Tammany Ilall or in 
public taverns th^ continued to argue over public questions, and some 
of them, going beyond republicanism, began to use openly that more 
incendiary word “democracy ” 

Even die plays on the New York stage, which Washington and other 
members of the government occasionally witnessed with the people of 
pit and gallery, gave no encouragement to bngly or “high-toned” pre- 
tensions For example, Royall Tyler's play. The Contrast, starting on its 
successful career in 1787, was republican in its argument Although it 
dealt humorously with the vanities of small farmers and urbanites alike, 
it ndiculed Bntish affectations and exalted republican dignity If it was 
not agranan in tone, neither did it lend countenance to royalist de- 
signs 

While a “republican court” soon developed among the fashionable 
circles at the first national capital and was emphatically high toned in its 
sympathies, it could not or did not block the tendency toward republican 
simplicities Some of its members, according to Jefferson’s reports, had 
doubts whether the constitutional expenment would succeed and even 
secretly sighed for or expected a return to “kingly rule " Senator William 
Maclay, one of the earliest outspoken democrats in the country, causti- 
cally cntiazed, in a puiitan vein, its balls and dinners, calling them a 
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waste of time and injunous to mmds, morals, and the public interest 

But, however skeptically some members of the “republican court” re- 
garded the republican expenment or confidently eiqiected the adoption 
of a still stronger form of government in case another crisis came, th^ 
all ralhed to the side of President Washington's administration Th^ 
gave to It the support of the “wealth and talents” without which, Hamil- 
ton argued, tihie Constitution could not be successfully launched Jeffer- 
son believed that they were actually royalist in sympathies But m 1790, 
when Hamilton told him that the Umon was m danger of breakmg up, 
even Jefferson approved a financial measure advantageous to bond- 
holders and speculators on the ground that “the preservation of the 
Union and concord among the states was more important” than defeat- 
ing rt 

The adoption of New York as the first seat of the new govemmrait was 
in many ways fortunate for what Washington called “the destiny of the 
republican model of government” on a national scale The city lay be- 
tween New England and the South It cordially received the new gov- 
ernment and by generous encouragement helped to make its inaugura- 
bon an unquestionable success But, to the regret of merchants, pro- 
pnetors of taverns, boardinghouse keepers, and hostesses, among other 
beneficianes. Congress decided against New York as the permanent 
capital of the nation. 

That deasion was the result of a “deal” between Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son at a bme when Congress was badly spht, in 1790, over the issue of 
assumption of state debts by the federal government Threats of disumon 
were thus overcome Two Southern votes and some Pennsylvania votes 
were brought over to the support of assumption on condition that 
Philadelphia was to be the capital for ten years and that the permanent 
seat of the government was to be located on the banks of the Potomac, 
as a final concession to the South Late in 1790 the government of the 
United States was transferred to Philadelphia Some New Yorkers found 
consolation for the loss m the huge profits they had garnered from than 
speculations in state evidences of mdebtedness— speculations made pos- 
sible by the “deal” between Hamilton and Jefferson 

☆ 

Philadelphia, the second national capital and the largest aty m the 
Union, also made its peculiar contnbution to shaping the spint and 
practices of the “republican model ” Pennsylvania had never been a royal 
province The monarchical tradition was weaker there than in New York 
Neither the Penns nor their propnetary agents had imparted to their 
local administration the glamor that adorned the “court” of a royal 
governor Moreover, the population of Philadelphia was more vaned in 
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racial stocks than that of New York, and its interests and activities were 
more diversified It included some nch landlords and many merchant 
princes eager to reproduce the “republican court” of New York and pre- 
pared to entertain federal offiaals, members of Congress, and foreign en- 
voys on a scale equally if not more extravagant At the same time Phila- 
delphia had more small tradesmen and artisans, more schoolmasters, 
music teachers, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, scientists, and philoso- 
phers of a rahonahstic and secular bent I^dership in New York, where 
the English Church had formerly been established, was still strongly 
Anglican in religious faith Philadelphia, on the contrary, had long been 
idle home of religious dissidence, the chief center of saentific inquiry 
and rationalism 

In Philadelphia there was greater political, social, and intdlectual fer- 
ment tlian in the first capital The state constitution of New York, de- 
spite its republican leanings, was, next to that of Massachusetts, the most 
anstocrabc of aU the documents drawn up in the early days of independ- 
ence The constitution of Pennsylvania, of 1776, on the other hand, was 
accounted about the most radical of the time— with a legislature com- 
posed of a smgle chamber and a governor subservient to tliat body— 
and the new constitution of 1790, though more conservative, was still 
liberal m spint Philadelphia had numerous clubs and societies of trades- 
men and artisans addicted to free discussions— political, religious, scien- 
tific, and social The opposition to the adoption of the federal Constitu- 
tion m Pennsylvania, though not so strong as in New York State, had 
been bitter, and the memory of it still rankled, particularly in the w'cst- 
em regions, which were soon to test President Washington's administia- 
tive skill by an open revolt against a federal tax on whisky— the “Whisky 
Rebellion ” If, as the President said, the new government needed, for 
endurance, the afiEection of tlie people, there was ample opportunity to 
cultivate that attachment in Pennsylvania 

While bestowing its “affection,” Philadelphia had many advanced 
ideas to offer members of the administration and Congress— to Puritans 
from New England, Anglicans from New York, and planters from the 
South also usually Anglican m faith It was the center of the freest think- 
ing in the Union on all matters, human and divine For a city of those 
days, it was well laid out and ably governed Even its wealthy inhabitants 
displayed a sensitivity to urban poverty and suffenng, and maintained 
institutions of benevolence definitely progressive for the times In Phila- 
delphia religious toleration was peculiarly broad Quakers, who made 
up a large part of the population, were for it on principle and the other 
denominations, whether on prmaple or not, accepted it In scientific 
inqumes and applications, educational experiments, and civic enterprise, 
Philadelphia compared favorably with any city m Western civilization 
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There the “utilitarian mentor,” Benjamin Franklin, had kept the peo- 
ple astir with new adventures in ideas and, though he had died in Apnl 
1790, his spirit still enlivened the mood of that city There the Amencan 
Philosophical Society which he had promoted was creating intellectual 
currents that were to spread to all the shores of thought in Amenca 
Thomas Jefferson was an officer in this society dunng the days when he 
was living in Philadelphia as Vice-President of the United States 
Through the port of Philadelphia came travelers, newcomers intending 
to make America their home, and foreign emissaries, bnnging with 
among other intellectual interests, the knowledge and radical philosophy 
of the French 

Jefferson had become familiar with new French thinbn g while, from 
1785 to 1789, he was minister of the United States at Pans, where he was 
adjudged a first-rate thinker in his own nght In Philadelphia he en- 
countered congenial minds that fortified his determination to give the 
government of the United States a firmer bent m the direction of leveling 
republicanism His followers in Congress, who had begun to form the 
nucleus of a political party before the federal government was moved to 
Philadelphia, were more at ease in the city of Benjamin Franklin than in 
the metropolis of Alexander Hamilton In short, Philadelphia aided in 
smoothing the way for the Jeffersonian "revolution” in polibcs that at- 
tended the next transfer of tlie capital— to tlie Distnct of Columbia in 
1800 


☆ 

Under the pnvate agreement and the ensuing act of Congress that 
fixed the permanent capital of the federal government on the banks of 
the Potomac, the second President, John Adams, in the summer of 1800, 
ordered the removal of the administration to the District of Columbia 
where Congress was to assemble on the first Monday in December The 
task of removal was not very burdensome All told, the federal officers 
and clerks numbered only one hundred and twenty-six persons Official 
papers were boxed and shipped by boat The officers and clerks made the 
trip by various routes President Adams went to see the place m June 
and later he and his wife Abigail were installed in the “President’s House ” 
In a report on the official residence, then unfinished and full of litter, 
she said that she was using the great “audience room” m the “President’s 
Palace” as “a drying room to hang the clothes m ” 

In 1801 the Distnct of Columbia was a profusion of forests, hills, and 
streams interspersed with a few farms, the little village of George Town, 
some newly laid out streets for the city of Waslimgton, and a few public 
and pnvate buildings just completed or under construction Land specu- 
lators and real estate promoters swarmed over the place buymg and sell- 
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mg lots With little or no respect for community of any kind Good 
houses dotted the landscape, but the roads between them, in the “city 
of magnificent distances,” were axle deep in summer dust or winter mud 
“An awful contrast to the public buildings,” exclaimed Oliver Wolcott, 
Secretary of the Treasury, were the many “small, miserable huts ” The 
mhabitants of the huts, he declared, “are poor, and as far as I can )udge, 
they live like fishes, by eating one another ” There were no fine churches, 
no schools, no colleges, no seasoned residents to extend hospitality at 
balls and dinners to members of the incoming government Laborers’ 
shanties and bnck kilns stood out starkly in the scene— more vividly than 
the habitations of the labonng poor in New York or Philadelphia A slave 
market, with its pens and auction block, pve obtrusive notice that the 
capital of the Republic had been located in a region where the “peculiar 
institution” flourished The outlook for republican grandeur did not 
seem bnlhant 

But behind the confusion lay the dream of a splendid city worthy of 
the Republic Ma]or Piene Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer and 
soldier of the American Revolution, whose services President Washing- 
ton had enlisted, liad drawn a grandiose plan for the permanent capital, 
with broad avenues, spaaous plazas, and long vistas, in anticipation of a 
time when the wealth of the nation would permit an orderly and full 
development of his design Having regard for the republican pnnciples 
of Thomas Jefferson whom he consulted in making his sketches, L’En- 
fant was careful to avoid a mere duplication of any European pattern, 
whatever nught have been his personal preference, and to make room 
for the originality of simplicity It is true that, for the time being, 
L’Enfant’s plan was largely defeated by real estate speculators and that 
he retned from further acbvity, discouraged and ruined Late in the 
nineteenth century, however, his dream was to be revived and honor 
paid to his memory 

Notwithstanding the disputes and divided councils that attended the 
laying out of the new city, the architecture of the two outslandmg public 
buildmgs in process of completion was in keeping with Jefferson’s re- 
publican aspirations For the Congress House, or Capitol, William 
^omton’s sketches, with provision for a great central rotunda, were 
accepted by President Washington and, subject to modifications, were 
used as the basis of construction The President’s Hous^ designed by 
James Hoban, was modest in lines and proportions Both buildings rep- 
resented a departure from Georgian and other purely colonial arthiteo- 
ture and a tendency toward the seventy of classical models set by the 
Greek and Roman republics of antiquity 

As if symbolizing this simplicity, the first President to be inaugurated 
I in the new capital of the nation was ’Plioraas Jefferson himself IIis party 
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had wrested the federal admiuistration from the “anstocrats” and ' 
“monocrats” in the party founded by Hamilton and Washington De- 
spite his “simplicity," ndiculcd as “affected” by his political foes, he was 
one of the most sophisticated persons of his time in the New World or 
the Old World By virtue of his wide knowledge, his interest in natural 
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science, art, and learning, his geniality, humor, and readiness to listen as j 
well as pronounce, he was exceptionally equipped to assume the leader 
ship of the political community m Washington Though familiar with 
citie. of Western Europe as with New York and Philadelphia, he loved| 
the country, and Washington was then httle more than a village 
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Though treated as a philosopher among the intellectuals who gatheied 
in the home of Condorcet and his higli-mmded wife m Pans, he had 
been snubbed by the socially pretentious landlords and merchants of 
New York and Philadelphia, and felt happier in the White House at 
Washington 

According to the custom followed at his Virginia country place, 
Monticello, Jefferson made the President’s Plouse in the permanent capi- 
tal of the Republic a center of social and intellectual leadership, while 
he presided as Executive over the young nation At the dinner table, 
where conversation among Amencans from all sections of the country 
and foreign diplomats was made easy and informal, he was cordial, skill- 
ful, and deeply interested in evobng diversities of opmions and tastes 
In this way at the crude capital of the young Republic, he attached all 
sorts and conditions of people, high and low, to the republican expen- 
ment And fortunately, in tins wide-open tliough experienced hospitality, 
he was aided by his daughter, Martha Jefferson Randolph, whose educa- 
tion, after the death of his wife, he had carefully and thouglilfully 
supervised 

It was significant for the future that Thomas Jefferson, with his strong 
faith in the people, took over in 1801 the aimnistialion of the re- 
publican system of government which had been framed in deep distrust 
of the people, that as President he strengthened it before the using tide 
of Jacksonian democracy began to beat upon it 'Flic very fact that the 
seat of the government was then m a mere village, frontier in its physical 
appearance and isolated as a political community, no doubt was a factor 
in enlarging Jefferson’s influence m Congress and public councils gen- 
erally 

Distrust of cities had been a caidinal feature of agranan republican- 
ism Even John Adams had feared the aggressions of plutocratic mer- 
chants and speculators as much as he had feared an upiising of the poor 
At all events the presence of Jefferson at the head of the Republic in 
the village of Washington, though his election had evoked the fury of 
haughty Federalists, increased “the affections of its citizens” for “the 
republican model of government,” as George Washington had called it, 
and gave vigor to the republican way of life in the United States 

☆ 

Influential as was the work of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson in 
fortifying republican government, their work was only one phase of the 
transition from monarchy to the republican way of life To the new 
order was brought the support of intellectual and aitistic talents among 
the citizens, made manifest in forms of wutten and oral c'xpression, sucli 
as books and dramas, and in visible symbols, such as paintings and cn- 
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graving? Through the press, the theater, and popular education— formal 
and informal— the results of these activities became known and appreci- 
ated among multitudes of people upon whose thought, aspirations, la- 
bors, and cluiacter the republican expenment ultimately depended for its 
success 

By the intellectual and artistic activities of pnvate citizens the doc- 
trine was formulated that the Revolution and the Republic were worthy 
of the highest esteem in themselves, and admirable in the history of 
humanity By the same processes were widened and deepened knowledge 
and thought respecting the new nation whose fortunes were mvolved in 
the republican way of life, with all that it signified in terms of civihza- 
tion With mcreasing interest m society, economy, and the people went 
inquines, ever more microscopic, into the physical geography and the 
natural resources of the continental domain as expansion and settle- 
ment proceeded— the material setting in which the repubhean expen- 
ment was being earned on 

Dunng the transition from monarchy to the republican type of life, 
wnteis gave expression to the revolution in literally thousands of boob 
on the Umted States— on its government, people, institutions, and re- 
sources By classes, somewhat arbitrary, these books came under the heads 
of government, law, economy, geography, travel, public policies, and 
conditions of the people from the poorest slave at the bottom to the 
richest merchant oi planter at the top Some of them, however, were so 
comprehensive that they took in all or nearly all the themes then engag- 
ing American interests Collectively, the boob contained knowledge and 
thought beanng upon almost everything human and matenal that was 
germane to the republican expenment, its policies and its possibihbes, 
its ideals and its resources The scope of this hterature is merely indi- 
cated, rather than adequately illustrated, by the following selected titles 
and comments 

1787 — Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia A model survey of the govern- 
ment, laws, economy, climate, resources, and people of Virginia — ^the fore- 
runner of many such treatises on mdmdual states 

1787 — ^John Adams, Defence of tiie Constitutions of the Umted States 
(Vols I-III) A historical study of the science of politics m which the princi- 
ples of the first state constitutions were defended with great learning 

1788 — Jay, Hamilton, and Madison, The Federalist, essays written m sup- 
port of the Constitution, published m book form Frequently republished 
French edition in 1792 A treatise on the sociology, economics, and strategy 
of repubhean government which formed the primary textbook for the educa- 
bon of the Amcncan people in repubhean ways of government 

1789 — ^William Gordon, History of the Pose, Progress and Establishment 
of the Independence of the United States (Vols I-III) Published previously 
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HI London Displeased the English by its American sympathies and was re- 
garded in America as scarcely patriotic enough Gordon copied wholesale 
from other writings 

1*789 — ^David Ramsay, History of the Amencan Revolution (Vols I, II) 
More favorable to the Amencan cause than Gordon^s work 

1791--92 — ^Thomas Paine, Rights of Man Textbook of republican princi- 
ples Sold by the tens of thousands in the two hemispheres 

1805 — ^Mercy Warren, History of the Rise, Progress and Termination of 
the Amencan Revolution (Vols I-III) Far more original than Gordon ox 
Ramsay Based extensively on personal knowledge, Norihern in emphasis Dis- 
cussed the conditions from which the Revolution sprang, leading characters 
and events of the Revolubon Democratic m sympathies and a warning against 
monarchical tendencies and the greed for riches that might undermine the 
Republic and restore tyranny 

1805-07 — ^John Marshall, Life of George Washington (Vols I-V) Based 
on extensive researches An eloquent defense and vindication of Washing- 
ton, Federalist m tone, and did more than any other work to set the tradition 
of Washington as **the father of his country Severely criticized by Jefferson 
and his followers, but remained powerful m influence 

1814 — ^Lewis and Clark, History of the Expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean (Vols I, II ) Summary description of a famous journey and the country 
through which the explorers passed 

1814 — ^Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the 
United States of America for the year x 8 io Based on a federal census taken 
in 1810 

1814 — ^John Taylor, An Inquiry into the Pnnciples and Policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States A philosophical treatise on politics, following 
the Anti-Federalist or agrarian party line m opposition to the “aristocracy of 
riches ” 

1817 — William Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry 
Eulogy on the fiery leader of the Revolution 

1819 — DevidRamsdy, Universal History Americanized (Voh I-IX) Three 
additional volumes unfinished on the death of the author A grand design to 
put the United States in the setting of great history 

How many Amencans burned midnight oil studying the histones of 
Gordon, Ramsay, and Mercy Warren was not entered in the records of 
the time but there can be no doubt that thousands upon thousands saw, 
as originals or reproductions, the paintings which celebrated m visible 
form the Revolution and its leaders The task of such delineation was 
deliberately assumed by John Trumbull, who had a vision of the 'Vast 
consequences” to flow from the establishment of independence A for- 
mer colonel m the Revolution, Trumbull had the spirit of the new age 
and he gave vivid expression to it on his canvases representing the "Battle 
of Bunker's Hill,” the "Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” 



the “Capture of the Hessians at Trenton,” the “Surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown,” and in his portraits of leaders, such as Washington and 
Hamilton 

Two contemporaries of Trumbull, Gilbert Stuart, of Rhode Island, 
and Charles Wilson Peale, of Maryland, also painted portraits of the 
outstanding personalities of the Revolutionary generation Stuart’s por- 
trait of Washington, soon to become the most widely accepted for tech- 
nical competence, depicted the hero as a polished anstocrat of Virgmia 
Truer to life, Peale portrayed him in his rugged character as outdoor 
planter, soldier, and stalwart manager of men The chief paintings of 
Trumbull, Stuart, and Peale, reproduced by hthographic processes, soon 
ornamented pubhc buildings and private homes, great and humble, 
making lifelike, to all who could see, characters and events connected 
with the making of the independent Republic 

Moved by a kindred sprat, poets joined in the same celebration Joel 
Barlow, of Connecticut, for example, dreamed of a great creative future 
for Amenca “The Amencan Rej^ubhc,” he told a fnend, “is a fine theater 
for the display of ment of every kind If ever vntue is to be rewarded, it 
IS in Amenca ” In this mood, Barlow wrote and published m 1787 The 
Vision of Columbus, an epic poem of more than five thousand lines on 
the real sigmficance of the discovery of America Recognizing, with his 
critics, some of the youthful exaggerations of this venture, Barlow later 
worked over and reworked the theme and repubhshed it in 1807 in two 
sumptuous volumes as The Columbtad Barlow's object, he declared in 
his preface, was to demonstrate that Columbus “had opened the way 
to the most extensive career of civilization and public happiness,” to in- 
culcate the sprat of liberty, to discountenance violence and war, and 
“to show that on the basis of repubhcan pnnaples all good morals, as 
well as good government and hopes of permanent peace, must be 
founded ” 

The convulsive changes which marked the transition to the repubhcan 
way of life were dramatized by playwnghts FoUowmg the success of 
Tyler’s comedy. The Contrast, m New York, the play was presented in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Boston, and it was published 
in 1790, with a subscription list at the head of which stood George Wash- 
ington, the President of the Repubhc From year to year in far-scattered 
places it was reproduced by players both professional and amateur 

Tyler’s success encouraged William Dunlap to enter senously upon a 
career as a dramatist, dedicating his talents to the service of the Re>- 
public, as he believed Amencan artists of every type should do Knowing 
that monarchies had been made glamorous by the aid of painters, poets, 
histonans, architects, dramatists, musicians, and novelists, Dunlap felt 
that the Republic was far more worthy of devotion and should be made 
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attractive to the people by all such forms of art His fether had been a 
Loyalist dunng the Revolution and had sent William to Europe to be 
trained as a painter But in London William became enamored of the 
theater, his sympathies with the struggle of the people for hberty were 
awakened, and on his return home he composed plays and wrote works 
on the drama and the arts of design 

Dunlap’s long career as an important and productive playwnght of the 
Republic opened in 1789 with a drama entitled The Father, or Amen- 
can Shandy-ism, m which he presented his view of the “contrast” in the 
followmg lines 

Now I see in this new world 
A resting spot for man, if he can stand 
Firm in his place, while Europe howls around him 
Then migfitt perhaps, one land on earth be found, 

Free from the extremes of poverty and inches. 

Where ne’er ascepter'd tyrant should be known, 

Or tyrant lordling, curses of creation 

Other forms of hteratuie expressed the ideas, interests, and ideals of the 
people in the republican era The novels and tracts of Charles Brockden 
Brown contained dashes of discussion which illummated the wrongs of 
yeomen and the “nghts” of women, as well as nearly every other cur- 
rent theme of democrabc mterest James Femmore Cooper, whose first 
novel came out in 1820, chose to tell stones of the struggle for liberty 
in the Revolution, and to portray all kinds of Amencans from Indians 
and pioneers to planters and sailors Poets, such as Philip Freneau, “the 
poet of the Revolufaon,” tned their lyncal talents on the aspirations of 
the Repubhc Noah Webster wrote to George Washington in 1786 “I 
am encouraged by the prospect of rendenng my country some service, 
to proceed with my design of refimng the language & improving our 
general system of education ” So he went ahead compihng dictionanes 
on the basis of Amencan usages for scholarly and popular purposes and 
making plans for giving the children of the people an education that 
would inspire a devotion to the Republic and prepare them for citizen- 
ship m it 


☆ 

Newspapers for the distnbution of knowledge and ideas, true or fals^ 
multiphed in the repubhcan era Forty-three colonial newspapers, it was 
estimated, hved through the Revolution, in i8io Isaiah Thomas re- 
corded, in his History of Printing, the existence of 366 newspapers scat- 
tered all the way from New Hampshire to the Lomsiana Temtoiy, with 
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no less than fourteen in Ohio and one on the frontier of Michigan In 
tins period the daily press entered the journalistic arena, ecciting readers 
every day instead of every week Philadelphia pnnters supphed the first 
daily— m 1784, and by 1809, the end of Jefferson’s second aininistration, 
there were twenty-seven dailies in the flounshing cities from Boston to 
New Orleans 

As the party division into Federalists and Repubhcans deepened, 
practically all the newspapers, weekly and daily, became ferociously 
partisan and outdid m the passion of their language anything the colonial 
age had expenenced But they distnbuted news, or at all events selections 
and versions of news, reported on the great public questions and policies 
of the day, and supplied topics for discussion at dinner tables, in taverns, 
at comer stores, and by firesides throughout the land 

All the pressures of thought in the new society strugghng to establish 
the repubhcan way of life— insurgent interests and tradibonal tastes— 
found outlets in new magazines which burst forth luxunantly In their 
pages, taken collectively, readers were supplied with pohte letters, frag- 
ments of creative fiction, patriotic boasting, practical philosophies of 
daily living, scientific information, codes of etiquette, poetic effusions 
mawkish or brave, essays on humble ambitions and national aspirations, 
old and new bigotnes vnth their simpliaties of dogma, and solid articles 
on actions and policies directed to the advantages of classes or the pro- 
gressive attainment of general welfare Magazine editors seemed to labor 
hard at meeting every demand, real or imagined, from the supposed 
needs of gentlewomen eager for “culture" to the requirements, actual or 
alleged, of popular success in upholding the Republic 

Among the more substantial penodicals was the Columbian Magazine, 
founded by Matliew Carey at Philadelphia in 1786, a miscellany of 
onginal and selected articles on government, currency, industries, agn- 
culture, and saence Its pages earned articles by some of the most dis- 
tinguished wnters of the early Republic, for example, Benjamin Rush, 
physician, David Ramsay, histonan, Charles Brockden Brown, novelist, 
and Joel Barlow, pamphleteer and poet It started bravely and seemed 
destined to have a long career, but after four years of struggle it gave up 
the ghost 

Other magazines tned to fill the void left by its death, only to meet 
a similar fate Yet at no time in the early repubhcan era was the country 
without an ambitious monthly of tlie general type At last, in 1815, when 
tlie North American Review was launched at Boston, a magazine editor 
received the support necessary to long endurance Of the flock of maga- 
zines founded between 1776 and 1815 that Review alone survived the 
buffets of fortune mto the twentieth century 
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On no subject were the leaders of the Revolutionary generation more 
thoroughly united than on the advancement of popular education and 
science as indispensable to permanence in the republican way of life 
The old Congress under the Articles of Confederation had demonstrated 
its faith by dedicating to public education regular blodcs of land in the 
Northwest Territory Then President Washington, in his first annual ad- 
dress to Congress, sounded a national note “Nor am I less persuaded 
that you will agree with me in opinion that there is nothing which can 
better deserve your patronage than the promotion of science and litera- 
ture Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness 
In one in which the measures of government receive their impressions 
so immediately from the sense of the community as in ours it is pro- 
portionably essential To the secunty of a free constitution it contributes 
in various ways ” To Congress at the moment he left the choice of ways 
for accomplishing this end but later he recommended the establishment 
of a national umversity This recommendation Thomas Jefferson re- 
newed as President 

Although Congress did not adopt the proposal, one state after another 
made the b^nnings of state colleges and universities, and Jefferson, 
after he retired from the presidency, set an example of fidelity to con- 
viction by taking the lead in founding the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville This university was not projected as merely a college 
with a classical curriculum It was designed as a true modem institution 
of higher learning, dedicated to freedom of thought, inquiry, and teach- 
ing, especially in natural saence and the humanities 

Lack of interest among the rank and file of politicians— even hostility— 
did not deter advocates of public educahon from planning for the future 
Some of their programs, notably that of Robert Coiam, a brave seaman 
m the war of the Revolution and an intellectual leader in Delaware, 
called for the training of all children in the practical arts as means of 
assunng personal independence and overcoming the poverty which be 
hed civilization Other plans, especially that of Noah Webster, while 
pleading for general educahon, insisted upon the training of women 
in the philosophy of republicanism, on the ground that women exer- 
cise a major mfluence through their training of the young and must 
be taught how to bnng up the generahons in republican ways of living 
and thinking 

James Sullivan in Massachusetts produced still another plan for a sys- 
tem of republican education Sullivan was active in public affairs before, 
during, and after the Revolution— a jushce of the Supreme Court in his 
state, a member of Congress in 1783, a publiast, one of the “nchest. 
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ablest, and most powerful” of the Jeffersonians In his wntings on govern- 
ment, politics, and society in Amenca, Sullivan declared that a system 
of national education was absolutely necessary if the morals of the peo- 
ple were to be shaped according to the genius of republican government 
and if the people were to realize the ideals of liberty, happiness, and 
general welfare that had been proclaimed as the objectives of the re- 
publican experiment 

In the voluminous literature on education and the advancement of 
science, stress was placed on the practical aspects of hvmg Research m 
the natural sciences was to be promoted and useful inventions encour- 
aged Yet the moral saences of community and national hvmg were also 
to be emphasized to prepare the nation for its opportunities and destiny 
The people, Jefferson insisted, must not only be trained in the practical 
arts, they must be instructed in those branches of learning, especially 
history, which would enable them to discharge their duties as citizens 
while maintaimng a vigilant watch agamst the tendencies of government 
to encroach on human liberty, mcludmg the liberty of free inquiry, 
tliought, and speech 

It was, no doubt, this concern with practical and earthly affairs m 
educational programs that helped to arouse opposition among the clergy, 
then the chief leaders m such popular education as prevailed, and to 
arrest the progress of universal and non-sectanan education until the nine- 
teenth century was well advanced Yet before the Revolutionary gen- 
eration passed from the scene, its pioneers in thought had worked out 
and formulated essential principles for the advancement of science and 
the education of the people— all with a view to mabng the nation strong 
and wise in the use of its resources, solicitous for social improvements, 
and competent in the arts of republican government 



Chapter 11 


THE REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION IN 
CHARGE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


F or THIRTY-SIX YEARS after the Constitution went into force— 
from 1789 to 1825— the new government was headed by Presidents 
who belonged to the generabon of revolutionists by five men, George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and James 
Monroe 

Wliat a roll of services and honors, what vanebes of expenences in 
war and peace, in domesbc and foreign affairs, these five men represented! 

Washington had been a member of the Virginia Assembly in colonial 
bmes, a soldier in the French and Indian War, a member of the Con- 
bnental Congress, commander of tlie Revolubonary armies, a member of 
tiie convention that drafted the Consbtution, the presiding officer of 
that body, and was literally “first m war and first in peace ” 

John Adams had spent laborious years in the Continental Congress 
during the War for Independence, had led in framing the Massachusetts 
Consbtution of 1780, had represented his country in conbncntal capitals 
and in London, had wntten a powerful work, the Defence of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States, and had been Vice-President under 
Washington 

Like Adams, Thomas Jefferson belonged to the civilian wing of the 
Revolutionary generabon He had been a member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture and the Continental Congress He had drawn up the Declaration 
of Independence He had been governor of Virginia, minister of the 
United States to France, Secretary of State under Washington, and Vice- 
President dunng the administration of President Adams 
Before he became the fourth President, James Madison’s lines had 
also fallen in the field of civilian leadership He had been an active mem- 
ber of tlie old Congress He had been a delegate to the convenbon of 
1787 and, in that assembly, had brought to bear in tlie framing of the 
Constitution a profound knowledge of history and statecraft, besides an 
exceptional talent for negobabon After the adopbon of the Consbtutaon 
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he had been a member of the House of Representatives For eight years 
he had served as Secretary of State under President Jefferson 
As in the case of Washington, so in the case of James Monroe the 
experiences of war and peace were combined In the war of the Revolu- 
tion, Monroe had learned the penis of the battlefield He had repre- 
sented the United States abroad Under the presidency of Madison he 
had been Secretary of State and then Secretary of War Although neither 
his talents nor his achievements measured up to those of his predecessors, 
he had qualities which gave him a place of distinction among the leaders 
of the Revolutionary generation 

Through all these years American citizens generally agreed that the 
executive leadership of the nation should be vested in outstanding figures 
of the Revolution But they by no means agreed on the policies to be 
adopted and the measures to be enforced by the government of the 
United States Amencans had been divided into conservative and radical 
factions dunng the Revolution as in the preceding colonial order This 
division was still evident dunng the framing and adoption of the Con- 
stitution For a bnef time, however, after the Constitution had been 
ratified, its opponents, accepting thar defeat with good grace, permitted 
a lull in partisanship Not until the first Congress under the new Con- 
stitution revealed its intentions in a program of l^slation and the 
President began to appoint officials and indicate his domestic and foreign 
policies did serious dissensions reappear among the people 

it 

To both houses of the first Congress many men were elected who had 
helped to draft the Constitution or who had worked for its adoption in 
their several states In choosing the members of his Cabinet and high 
officials in his administration, Washington was careful to appoint men 
known as stanch advocates of the new plan His Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Alexander Hamilton, his Attorney General, Edmund Randolph, 
and General Henry Knox, his Secretary of War, belonged to that group 
Perhaps with a view to concihatmg an expected opposition. Washing 
ton gave to Thomas Jefferson the important post of Secretary of State 
Jefferson had been in France as minister of the United States dunng the 
contest over the drafting and ratification of the Constitution It was 
known to his intimates that he had at first thought a few amendments 
to the Articles of Confederation would suffice and had cnticized the 
Constitution in several respects, especially the lack of a bill of nghts But 
Jefferson had rallied to the Constitution after 1789 
When the first Congress assembled in New York City and Washington 
was inaugurated as President, in the spnng of 1789, the new government 
of the Republic was m the hands of its fnends, expenenced leaders, 
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men long outstanding in public life The cold text of the wntten Con- 
stitution had become flesh and blood The time for action had araved 
But what actions in domestic affairs and in foreign affairs? That was the 
question which aroused expectancy among members of Congress and the 
people of the states 

Soon answers began to come, first in respect of domestic matters In 
response to a popular demand for a bill of nghts, Congress early pro- 
posed a senes of amendments to the Constitution, and ten of them, 
ratified by state legislatures, went into effect in 1791 Still these involved 
no alteration whatever in the form of government 
Immediately pertinent to the support of the government were the 
measures, affecting the property and incomes of the people, that began 
to flow from Washington’s administration and Congress Revenues 
from taxation were necessary to the very existence of the government All 
knew that But what kind of taxes? On whom and what were they to fall? 
Taxation had been a sore point with the people since the Stamp Act of 
1765 Well aware of it. Congress resorted to indirect taxation at the outset 
The first revenue law, m 1789, laid duties on foreign goods imported into 
the United States Both Washington and Hamilton thought that such 
duties should favor Amencan manufacturers, especially of goods required 
for national defense So did many members of Congress from the manu- 
factunng states In subsequent revenue acts “protection” was gven to 
manufacturers of iron and several other commodities To provide further 
revenues Congress laid an excise tax on whisky, a liquor distilled m 
thousands of farmhouses in vanous parts of the country 
Other measures affecting special interests were passed by Congress, one 
after the other, dunng the administrations of Washington and Adams 
High on the list were provisions for paying off the big debt owed by 
the United States to its creditors— -in the mam to Amencans, but in part 
to bankers in Holland and to the government of France 
This debt had been incurred by the Continental Congress largely for 
the purpose of carrying on the War for Independence Interest on it had 
long remained in arrears The prices of the bonds and other secunties 
representing the debt had fallen, at times as low as to ten or fifteen cents 
on the dollar Discouraged by the prospect of a total loss or needing 
money, hundreds of Americans had sold their bonds for almost nothing, 
to speculators who gambled on the chance that the cheap paper would 
someday be paid off in full by the government 
Should it be paid in full or at a sum below face value? If paid in full, 
should discnmination be made between the rate paid to persons who had 
orignally bought the bonds from the Continental government and the 
rate paid to speculators who had bought the bonds from the onginal 
subscnbers at low pnces? 
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These points became storm centers of public discussion The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Hamilton, proposed that the Continental secunties 
be paid, ultimately, dollar for dollar and that no distincbon be made be- 
tween the persons who had bought their bonds directly from the govern- 
ment at the regular pnce and speculators who had bought theirs from 
onginal holders, second or third hand, for mere pittances After exhaus- 
tive debates marked by thoughtfulness as well as passion, Congress 
adopted Hamilton's proposal The Continental debt was thus “funded” 
and all bondholders were given new bonds for their old paper, dollar 
for dollar 

The states also had big debts mcurred in the War for Independence 
Some of the states were making paymaits on interest and pnncipal, 
other states were delapng In any case the bonds of the states had fallen 
in value, many of them to a low pnce, and speculators had been buying 
the state bonds too, at vanous pnce levels, in the hope of a nse in values 

That the state debts ought to be paid, people generally recognized 
But by whom? Hamilton proposed that the federal Treasury assume 
the burden of paying them all and at face value He argued that such a 
course was )ust, since the debts had been incurred m a common cause, 
and that it would strengthen the new government by making all bond- 
holders look to its Treasury, instead of state treasunes, for payment of 
interest and principal But on that point Hamilton encountered a still 
hotter opposition than had been raised against funding the Continental 
debt at face value Even so, he managed by a close squeeze to win the 
approval of Congress for this plan, and the state debts were assumed by 
the federal government New federal bonds were then exchanged for 
old state bonds, dollar for dollar, no distinction being made between 
onginal subscnbers and the speculators 

Another thing, Hamilton believed, was necessary to strengthen the 
Union That was a national currency stable from one end of the coun- 
try to the other But the question of money was hkewise vexatious No 
great mines of gold and silver had been found along the Atlantic sea- 
board Dunng the Revolution the states and the Congress had poured 
out paper money by the bale and the country was full of notes “not 
worth a Continental,” as the saymg went Now the Constitution had 
forbidden the states to emit bills of credit and had given Congress the 
power to com money and regulate the value thereof— not to issue paper 
money The only “sound money” in circulation consisted of metallic 
coins, mostly British, Spanish, and French, and they were bang clipped, 
filed, and shorn by the money-changers 

Soon after Washington's inauguration. Congress made provision for 
minting new United States coins, but the precious metals available were 
small in quantity For the purpose of expanding the amount of money 
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in circulation, Hamilton devised and induced Congress to adopt a 
plan for a United States Bank As set up in 1791, the bank was a )Oint- 
stock concern, with the United States Government among the holders of 
shares The major portion of the stock, however, was subscnbed by pri- 
vate investors, partly in specie money and partly in certain new bonds 
floated under Hamilton’s funding and assumption schemes 

Little specie was actually paid in by pnvate investors So the "capital” 
of the bank rested principally on the paper bonds of the government 
The bank, thus formed, was empowered to receive deposits, issue paper 
notes of its own, establish branches in vanous parts of the country, han- 
dle government accounts, and lend money at interest The central office 
was established in Philadelphia In time it had a network of branches 
scattered from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Savannah, Georgia 
Through the agency of the United States Bank, paper notes of uniform 
value were put into circulation everywhere in the states, and merchants 
could now buy, sell, and make exchanges, assured that the bank currency 
would be both safe and stable 

With a view to promoting other branches of business enterpnse. Con- 
gress voted bounties to encourage the growth of Amencan fishenes and 
granted special favors to American shipping interests Great Britain and 
other Old World countnes were helping their own shippers and dis- 
cnminabng against foragn shippers in their harbors, according to ac- 
cepted mercantilist theones Under a strong government the United 
States was following suit 

To all such Amencan measures Washington lent the suppoit of his 
great name The Constitution, he felt, warranted his doing this He had 
been president of the convention which drafted it, had heard the debates, 
and was familiar with the purposes of the men who framed it He knew 
more about those purposes than any of his critics, such as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who had not been members of the convention and were less ac- 
quainted with the broad conceptions of government written into the 
Constitution Giving expression to tliem, Washington recommended to 
Congress the enactment of laws promoting not only commerce and in- 
dustry, but also agnculture, science, and education, witli emphasis on the 
establishment of a national university for the training of young men for 
pubhc life under the sway of Amencan pnnciples 

The growing body of federal officers engaged in enforang the new 
laws under Washington’s executive direction was supplemented by a 
new federal judiaary By the Judiciary Act of 1789, Congress established 
the Supreme Court presenbed by the Constitution and a federal dis- 
tnet court in each state, with a set of officials and agents for each court 
Washington appointed as Chief Justice John Jay, who had battled for 
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the ratification of the Constitution, and all the other ]udgeships he 
filled with men having a similar attitude toward the new order 

As soon as the new courts went mto operation, citizens everywhere 
could look to federal judges for the protection and enforcement of their 
nghts under the Constitution If th^ fdt that their rights were violated 
by state legislatures or state courts, they could appeal to federal judges 
mdependent of both For eicample if a merchant of New York City 
wished to collect a debt from a citizen m North Carolma, he was no 
longer at the mercy of a local judge and jury, he could take his case into 
a Umted States distnct court For mterstate commerce and general busi- 
ness transactions, therefore, the fedwal judiaal system was no less im 
portant than the Umted States Bank 

With the nse of parly conflicts, the significance of the federal judiaary 
for the Union mcreased Federal judges held office for hfe and could not 
be ousted except by impeachment Presidents and members of Con- 
gress could come and go Federal judges could remain on the bench 
throu^out their hfetimes Nobody understood this better than John 
Adams Just before he left the White House m 1801, Adams made John 
Marshall, Of Virginia, Chief Justice of the Umted States, and also ap 
pointed judges to the new circuit courts which Congress had just created 
For about thirty-five years, until afto: Jefferson, Adams, and Monroe 
were all dead, Marshall kept at his post A fervent advocate of a strong 
national Union from the days when he had fought for indqiendence on 
the battlefield, Marshall welcomed the opportunity to make his views of 
the Constitution prevail m law In case after case he declared acts of 
state legislatures null and void, as contrary to the Constitution With 
the same firmness he upheld the power of Congress to enact laws 
broadly conceived m the general interest of the United States 

☆ 

The national program of domestic measures, instituted under Washing- 
ton and continued under Adams, was thoroughgoing It was designed to, 
and did, strike deeply mto the life, industry, habits, and sentiments of 
the American people It set precedents for ages to come It might have 
met most needs if Europe had remained at peace and Amencan foreign 
relations had been undisturbed But agitations m the Umted States over 
the French Revolution and war m Europe beat against the domestic 
pohcies of Washmgton’s first admimstiation They broke ra with such 
force that he and his successors were compelled to develop, also, a pro 
gram of actions commg under the head of foreign policy 

A few wedcs after Washington was maugurated m 1789, the once 
powerful French monarchy began to crumble, reveahng its decrepitude 
as popular demands for liberty and self-government increased m vehe- 
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mence At first it made concessions which seemed to promise a peaceful 
transition to a new political order The authonty of the French aristoc- 
racy and clergy was shattered, and tdie King, Louis XVI, was compelled 
to grant his subjects a constitution, including a national legislature, 
elected by the voters, and a bill of nghts known as “The Rights of 
Man ” 

Soon reform merged into revolutionary violence The constitution was 
overturned, a republic was proclaimed The King was put to deatli in 
January 1793 In the autumn of the same year, the Queen, Mane An- 
toinette, was borne to the scaffold One group of radicals after another 
seized power A “reign of terror,” accompanied by executions and a 
civil war, spread from Pans to tlie provinces Before many years had 
passed the struggle closed in the military dictatorship of the wamor and 
demagogue, Napoleon Bonaparte, as First Consul, then as Consul for 
life, and finally as Emperor of the French in 1804 

The turmoil in France would have raised questions for the govern- 
ment of the United States to decide in dealing with the mlers who 
succeeded one another in that country, even if the revolution had not 
extended beyond French borders But it spread far and wide beyond the 
Rhine, and, terrified by events in Pans, the despotic monarchs of Prassia 
and Austria started a war on revolutionary France, with the diplomatic 
support of the Bntish government In 1793 France declared war on 
Great Britain 

Then country after country in Europe became involved in the fight 
Victonous French armies ovenan Italy, Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, 
the western regions of Germany, and Spain, disseminating doetnnes of 
“liberty” as they marched For twenty-two years, with a bnef intermis- 
sion (1801-03), European Powers raged in nearly 

every part of the Continent, on the high seas, m Africa, even creating 
uproars as far away as India Since the war between France and Bntain 
on the oceans was a war on commerce, both belligerents preyed upon 
the ships and trade of Amcncan citizens, searching for munitions ear- 
ners and blockade mnners 

As soon as the war broke out between France and Great Bntain in 
1793, President Washington faced a question that could not be avoided 
In the treaty of 1778, under which France came to the aid of the Amen- 
can cause with money and arms, the United States promised to help 
France in defending her remaining Amencan possessions if, at some 
tame in the future, she again became involved in a war with the British 
Recalling this pledge, the government of France m 1793 asked Washing- 
ton for aid in its new war 

The dilemma was embarrassing for Washington Tlie promise had been 
made There was no doubt about that, and Amencan sympathies in gen 
eral were on the side of the Fiench But getting into another war meant 
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laying heavy taxes, raising armies, building war vessels, and increasing the 
already large national debt Furthermore it might, Washington thought, 
completely disrupt the government just estabhshed under the Consfatu- 
tion After consulting his advisers, including Hamilton and Jefferson, he 
refused to comply with French demands and proclaimed the neutrality of 
the United States in the European conflict 

More than this. President Washington decided to get on a better foot- 
ing with the British government Several sources of ill-feelmg still Im- 
gered from the War of Independence Amencans had not paid all the 
debts they had incurred in dealings with Bnfash merchants m colonial 
times Loyalists in Amenca whose property had been confiscated still 
waited for the compensation that had been promised them The Bntish 
had not removed their troops from forts in the western part of the United 
States And other matters interfered with the development of amicable 
relations between the two nations 

Faced with this situation, Washington ordered John Jay to London, 
commissioned to make a treaty with Great Bntain that would remove 
some of the worst imtations Jay managed to wring very few concessions 
out of the British government But Washington approved the treaty Jay 
had negotiated and persuaded the Senate to ratify it in 1795 The United 
States, he resolved, was to stay out of the war, to pursue the pohcy of 
neutrality toward all the belligerents 

☆ 

The moment Washington and Hamilton began to frame and put into 
force domestic and foreign policies, they confronted cntics and formida- 
ble opponents m Congress and outside In due time, as it turned out, 
practically all of Hamilton’s program encountered protests from members 
of Congress, pamphleteers, and editors of newspapers At firesides and 
m taverns knots of citizens debating his program expressed strong opm- 
10ns for or against it Even within Washington’s Cabinet the conflict 
raged Hamilton and Jefferson engaged m such fierce controversies over 
the proper course to pursue that Washington could not molhfy them, 
hard tiiough he tned Within a few years the country was flaming with 
the polemics of a great dispute 

In a little while two well-kmt political parties gave concentration to 
the scattered fire of the opposing forces Supporters of Washmgton’s 
administration, led by Hamilton, called themselves Federalists Oppo- 
nents, who at length rallied around Jefferson, were generally known as 
Anti-Federalists in the beginning— as mere oppositiomsts Later they as- 
sumed the title of Republicans, eventually changed to the more radical 
one of Democrats In the House of Representatives, in the Senate, in 
the cities, and m the countiy distncts far and wide, Federahsts formed 
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committees or caucuses for the purpose of uniting their forces The Re- 
pubhcans did likewise Thus party organizations cutting across state hnes 
spread from New Hampshire to Georgia 

Each of the parties was mixed in membership But Hamilton appealed 
particularly to the business interests — to holders of government secunties, 
financiers, manufacturers, shipowners, and speculators in Western lands, 
and around him gathered advocates of strong and stable government 
Since he was sympathetic with Great Bntam and hostile to France after 
the revolution flared up in Pans and the European war opened, former 
Tones who had remained in Amenca and were now Amencan atizens 
flocked to his standard In effect the Federalist party could lay claim to 
representing “the wealth and talents” of the conservative classes in the 
United States 'Tour people,” Hamilton was reported to have said, “is a 
great beast ” In any event, he and Washington resented popular agita- 
tions at home, as they abhorred such agitation in France, and they 
thought that the “democratic societies” springing up m towns and coun- 
try districts ought to be suppressed before they got out of bounds 

For the agncultural interests, especially for the small farmers who 
owned and tilled their lands themselves, Jefferson became the pnrae 
spokesman— leader of the Republican party Freehold fanners, he de- 
clared, were the best and truest support for republican government He 
charged Hamilton and his close friends with being monarchists and Brit- 
ish sympathizers He applauded the nghts of man proclaimed by the 
French reformers and rejoiced m their efforts to erect a republic in France 
To his partisans Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, 
was the Amencan Revolution incarnate— the foe of monarchy and the 
whole Bntish social system in peace and war After the French Revolu- 
tion ended in the Napoleonic dictatorship, Jefferson’s ardor for France 
cooled, but his dislike of Bntish policies and actions long remained in- 
tense He stood like a rock for “the people,” against “nch and well- 
born” anstocrats and “monocrats ” 

By the time the eleebon of 1796 approached, the Republicans were 
ready for a campaign to get possession of the government Distressed by 
attacks on his policies and pained by assaults on his character despite 
his long public service, Washington refused to run for a third term as 
President Rejeebng every plea that he stand again for election, he wrote 
a farewell message to all his countrymen warning them against party 
passions at home and against becoming involved m the frequent quarrels, 
combinations, and collisions of European friendships and enmibes 

Unable to persuade Washington to lead them again, the Federalists 
turned to John Adams, the Vice-President, whose conservabsm they ap- 
proved Yet Adams was no abject disciple of Hamilton, and the Federal- 
ists found it haid to forgive his independence in politics Though the 
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Revolutionary generation respected his talents, his fidehty to the patriot 
cause, and his important services, he was not a magnetic figure for a pop- 
ular campaign 

Yet the Republicans were not strong enough to defeat Adams, al- 
tliough they gave him and his party a fnght When the electoral votes 
were counted, it was found that Adams had seventy-one and Jefferson 
had sixty-eight The narrow victory added nothing to Adams’ populanty 
and his conduct as President reduced it He did his best to win public 
favor, but his four years m office were full of troubles and his best was 
not enough to make him a national hero 
The financial and commercial policies started by Hamilton were con- 
tinued by President Adams With regard to Great Bntain, he maintained 
the sympathetic neutrahty initiated by Washington In the case of France, 
however, affairs were more comphcated The French government in 
power when Adams became President had denounced President Wash- 
ington for refusing to aid France in the war against Great Bntam and 
for making terms with the British government in the Jay Treaty To 
put it mildly, tlie relations of France and the United States were stramed 
In his desire to ease the strain with France, President Adams sent 
envoys to Pans empowered to reach a settlement with the French govern- 
ment Their reception was fngid Indeed French agents demanded an 
apology from the United States, a loan of money, and a bnbe to be 
paid to members of their government 
Exceedingly indignant when he heard about the chilly recepfaon of 
the Amencan mission and the demand for a bnbe, Adams, naming the 
French agents only as X, Y, Z, reported the affair to Congress and the 
public The public response was a cry that ran throughout the Umted 
States “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tnbute!” Washmgton 
was summoned from his plantation to take charge of the armed forces 
again Fighting started at sea With alacnty Federalists gave their support 
to Adams while Republicans moderated their cnticisms of hrai For a 
moment his leadership seemed to be gaming popularity Then suddenly 
in 1799, Bonaparte, who had become dictator m France^ proposed a 
peace with the United States on fair terms and Adams accepted it 
Now the excitement over the undeclared war died away and with its 
disappearance attacks on the Adams administration were renewed 
Bent on suppressing their opponents and keeping power if they could. 
Federalist leaders rushed through Congress, in 1798, two laws directed to 
those ends 

The first, the Alien Act, gave the President power for two years to ex- 
pel from the country any ahen whom he might deem “dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States ” Although Adams did not deport 
a single person under the act, the mere passage of the law aroused the 
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ire of many Amencans as a violation of liberty Moreover it fnghtened 
unnaturalized Irish and French persons in Amenca, who did not like the 
foreign policy that favored Great Bntain 

The second measure, the Sedition Act, placed heavy penalties on every 
person, alien or citizen, found guilty of trying to stir up “sedition" or 
who wrote or published anything “false, scandalous, or malicious" against 
either house of Congress, the President, or the government This act, op- 
ponents contended, transgressed the first amendment to the Constitution 
forbidding Congress to make any law abndging freedom of speech or of 
the press But the Federalists, in power, brushed aside all objections, and 
under the Sedition Act several Repubhcan wnters and publishers were in- 
dicted, fined, or impnsoned for cnticizmg the President and his admin- 
istration 

These two acts, instead of fastening the grip of the Federalists on the 
government, laid them open to attacks m the name of Amencan liberty 
Republicans interpreted the conduct of the Federalists as revealing their 
true colors— their lihng for arbitrary government Back in Washington’s 
second administration that kind of “high-toned” government had been 
displayed when disorders, desenbed as tiie “Wliisky Rebellion," had oc- 
curred dunng efforts to collect an excise tax on whisky in 1794 

On that occasion Washington and Hamilton had called out 13,000 
militiamen to overcome a few noters In his exatement over the riots, 
Washington had asenbed them to subversive agitations and had pn- 
vately expressed his behef that the young “Democrabc Societies" should 
be exterminated 

Shocked by the attitude of the government in that afifair, Jefferson 
had helped to turn Washington and his Federalist advisers away from 
that aggression against cml liberties Now, four years later, the passage 
of the Sedition Act confirmed Jefferson’s suspicion that Federalists were 
resolved to destroy cntics by fine and impnsonment, after the fashion 
of Old World despots 

Adopting underground political tactics, Jefferson wrote an indictment 
of the Alien and Sedition Acts which was sent quietly to a fnend in the 
state of Kentucky, recently admitted to the Union On the basis of this 
document the Kentucky legislature formulated and passed, in 1798, a 
set of resolutions branding the acts as contrary to the Constitution, as 
null and void It declared that, when the federal government exceeded its 
powers, the states had a nght to interpose, and it called upon other 
states to join in demanding a repeal of the laws in question Receiving 
httle aid and comfort from other states, the Kentucky legislature then 
passed, in 1799, a second set of resolutions proclaiming the nght of 
states to nullify “unconstitutional" acts of Congress 

Rejecting the doctnne of nullification as likely to endanger the Union, 
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James Madison, now affiliated with the Repubhcan parly, mduced the 
legislature of Virginia to pass milder resolutions while joining in the pro- 
test a^inst the objectionable acts In fact Jefferson hunsdf later avowed 
that he had no intention at the time of encouraging acbon that might 
lead to a dissolution of the bonds estabhshed by the Constitution Both 
he and Madison regarded their tactics as only calculated to fan discon- 
tent with the Alien and Sedition Acts and weaken the hold of the 
sponsors, the Federalists, on the nation 

Just how much effect the arguments over the Alien and Sedition Acts 
had on the voters cannot be determined precisely Certainly th^ con- 
tnbuted httle or nofliing to the populanty of the Federalist party Nor 
did they assure an easy tnumph for the Republican party m Ihe ensuing 
election of 1800 In feet, though the political campaign was bitterly 
waged, the shift of a few votes m New York, wh^e Aaron Bun was 
especially strong, would have given John Adams a second term as Presi- 
dent Sucty-five votes were cast for Adams, seventy-three for Jefferson, and 
seventy-three for Burr 

The be between Jefferson and Burr threw the dection into the House 
of Representatives as provided by the Consbtubon in such cases Only 
with the aid of Federahsts in that House was the deadlock resolved in 
favor of Jefferson Although JdEerson called his victory a "revolubon,” the 
Federalists were sbll powerful m Congress and he had to walk warily in 
exercising his powers as Chief Execubve, 

☆ 

On March 4, 1801, when John Adams had left the White House in a 
huff over his defeat, Thomas Jefferson took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent In his inaugural address he spoke softly if posibvely Federalists 
had called him an atheist, a Jacobin, the foe of order and property, but 
from start to finish he retoned from retaliataon in abusive epithets and 
was concihatory We are all Republicans, he said at his inaugutafaon, we 
are all Federalists, the majonty has expressed its will at the polls accord- 
ing to the forms of the Consbtubon and must be obeyed, for resort to 
the sword, the parent of despotism, is the only altemabve to such obedi- 
ence But the minonty, he proceeded, has ite nghts and they must be 
respected If any cihzen would change our form of government, Jeffer- 
son pleaded, let him be heard and let truth combat his enor The nghts 
and hberbes guaranteed by the Consbtubon, he insisted, are to be pre- 
served, the Union is to be sbong and the states protected m their right- 
ful powers 

Not even Washington had expressed a greater attachment to the na- 
bon and its unity under the Consbtubon than was displayed on that 
occasion by the author of the Kentucky Resolutions Despite his talk 
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about his “revolution,” JefiEerson made no demand for an overthrow of 
the financial and foreign policies initiated by Washington and Hamilton 

JefiEerson had made several pledges, however, in the name of his party, 
and they were redeemed The Sedition Act was allowed to expire, men 
impnsoned under it were released, and the fines collected were repaid 
Tlie tax on whisky, which had stirred farmers to revolt, was repealed 
Reductions were made in outlays for the Army, the Navy, and federal 
officers Judge Samuel Chase, who had denounced Republicans from the 
bench, was impeached by the House of Representatives and only the 
Federalists in the higher court, the Senate, saved him from conviction 
The formalities and ceremonials observed by Washmgton and Adams 
were modified Like the Bntish king who delivered his speech from 
the throne to Parliament, they had read their messages to Congress m 
person JefiEerson quit the practice and sent his.message to the two houses 
in wntten form 

While he was operating merely as a cntic of the Federalists, JefiEerson 
had adliered to the view that tlie government of the Union was limited 
to the exercise of speafic powers to be literally, or narrowly, construed 
Nevertheless, dunng his eight years as President he did and approved 
many things not specifically mentioned in the Constitution, thus tak- 
ing in fact a broad view of the document 

Tlie Constitution, for instance, did not, m exact words, empower the 
Umted States to acquire more terntory Yet Jefferson bought from 
Napoleon in 1803 the vast Louisiana Terntory for $15,000,000, and Con- 
gress, on his insistence, sanctioned the purchase By this single stroke, 
more than doubling the domain of the United States, Jefferson helped 
to assure the strength and perpetuity of the Union Perhaps he accom- 
plished as much m that direction as Washington and Hamilton had 
achieved by tlie financial and banking measures that he had once op- 
posed 

The Constitution had said nothing about the power of the federal 
government to build national highways or canals or improve harbors or 
found a national university Nevertheless in Jefferson's first administra- 
tion Congress appropnated part of the money received from the sale of 
public lands to the construction of highways into the West In this way it 
provided for the building of the Cumberland Road, or national highway, 
extending from the edge of Maryland through Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, into Missoun With Jefferson’s approval, his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, a statesman of broad outlook, made 
grand plans for a national network of nver, harbor, and canal improve- 
ments Following Washington's example, Jefferson recommended to Con- 
gress the creation of a national university He likewise approved the idea 
of using surplus revenues of the government to promote the interests of 
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commerce, industry, agncultur^ and education, even if a constitutional 
amendment should be needed to accomplish such national purposes 

In foreign affairs Jefferson continued the general pohcy framed by 
Washington, and in his efforts to keep the United States out of the 
European war he interpreted the Constitution liberally Bntish naval 
officers were searching and seizing Amencan merchant ships on the high 
seas at their pleasure and often carrying off sailors alleged to be Bntish 
subjects The French navy was likewise preying on Amencan commerce 
From year to year British and French actions grew more and more ag- 
gressive until at length nearly all Amencan ships bound to and from 
Europe were hable to be seized by the one belhgerent or the other In 
vain did Jefferson assert and msist that Amenoan rights on the seas must 
be observed 

Dnven into a dilemma by his resolve to avoid getting into war, Jeffer- 
son proposed and Congr^s approved, in 1807, an embargo forbiddmg 
all ships to leave American ports except with the President’s permission 
By this measure by cutting off all their Amencan supphes, he thought 
the Bntish or the French or both might be forced to respect American 
commercial nghts The Conshtubon empowered Congress to “regulate” 
foreign commerce, now Congress had prohibited it altogether on the 
high seas Yet this measure failed to bnng the Bnbsh and the French to 
terms, while it infunated Amencan merdhants and shippers In response 
to outcnes against it. Congress subshtuted m 1809 a Non-Intercourse 
Act directed against Great Bntain and France alone It too was more 
than a mere “regulabon” of commerce but Jefferson supported it in his 
anxiety to uphold Amencan rights and at the same time keep the Umted 
States out of the war 

Notwithstanding tihe dissabsfacbon over his handhng of foreign rela- 
faons, Jefferson could have had a third term if he had so desired In his 
second campaign, of 1804, he had earned every state in the Union, ex- 
cqjt Delaware, Maryland, and Connecticut, against his Federalist oppo- 
nent, Charles C Pinckney If his populanty had somewhat draiinished 
by i8o8, it was sbll very great Instead of playing upon it, however, Jeffer- 
son voluntanly promoted the deebon of his Secretary of State, James 
Madison, in whom he had imphcit confidence He declared that two 
terms were enough, that repeated reelecbons of a President might lead 
to eleebon for hfe Thus he set a tradibon inimical to a third term for 
anybody 

☆ 

Madison was victonous in the campaign and then he had to face the 
preservation of peace which Jefferson had entrusted to him But the rise 
m Congress of a war party, called “War Hawks,” led by John C Cal- 
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houn, of South Carolina, and Henry Clay, of Kentucky, both young 
men of the post-Revolutionary generation, took the issue out of his hands 
Some members of the war party were for war on Great Bntain, others 
for war on France, and almost a majonty for war on both countries 

Nominally the quarrel with Bntain was over her preying on American 
commerce, her seizures of Amencan sailors, and her support of restless 
Indians on the northwest frontiers of the United States In large part 
war actually grew out of a resolve of Southern politicians to conquer 
Flonda and of Western politicians to subdue and annex Canada At all 
events, in June 1812 Congress declared war on Great Bntain, and Madi- 
son set forth the war aims mainly in commercial terms, sapng nothing 
about either Florida or Canada 

For more than two years die war was waged on land and sea Amencan 
sailors and soldiers proved their valor by many exploits— under Ohver 
Perry on Lake Ene, under Thomas Macdonough on Lake Champlain, 
under Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, for example Even so, the in- 
vasion of Canada was a failure, whereas the Bntish invaded the United 
States and apphed the torch to public buildings in Washington 

To make matters worse for Madison, the war was decidedly unpop- 
ular in the Northeast where, presumably, a war proclaimed in behalf of 
free commerce would have been welcomed In the House of Represent- 
atives, Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, denounced the draft of men 
as unconstitutional Federalists decned the conflict as merely “Mr Madi- 
son's war " The governor of Connecticut refused to obey the President’s 
call for troops and tiie Connecticut assembly declared the state to be 
“free, sovereign and independent ” A convention of delegates from var- 
ious parts of New England, assembled in Hartford in October 1814, 
adopted resolutions akm in spmt, if not m letter, to those put forth by 
Kentucky and Virginia in 1798 

In the meantime negotiations for peace with Great Bntain were pro- 
ceeding at Ghent On Chnstmas Eve, 1814, a few days before Jackson’s 
victory at New Orleans, the draft of the treaty of peace was signed in 
Ghent It contained not a word about British seizure of American sail- 
ors, about Bntish preying on Amencan trade, about British searching of 
Amencan ships, or Bntish support of Indians on the frontier But when 
the news of the peace anived early in 1815, Amencans, passing “from 
gloom to glory,” shouted with joy, rang bells, and held holiday parades 

None of the war aims was realized, neither those pubhely announced 
by President Madison nor those unofficially chenshed by the “War 
Hawks ” Moreover Madison and his fellow Republicans were in “a sea 
of troubles” over domestic problems in the aftermath of war The war 
had cost a huge sum of money and businesT was badly deranged Hamil- 
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ton’s big national debt had been condemned by Republicans, now 
they confronted a bigger debt Even the currency was in disorder, the 
dollar fluctuating violently in value Manufacturers who had built up in- 
dustries to furnish the armies with munitions and other supplies clamored 
for protection against the inrush of cheap Bntish goods Soon veterans 
by the thousands were demanding pensions for their services From day 
to day the perpleiaties of the Republicans increased 
In their dilemma the Repubhcans resorted to the very measures of 
Alexander Hamilton, which they had so long assailed His United States 
Bank had penshed when its charter expired in 1811, they established a 
second Umted States Bank on the pnnciples of the old one They funded 
tiie scattered government debts into a consolidated debt, larger than the 
debt they had once condemned Hamilton had fostered a tariff d& 
signed to protect Amencan manufacturers In 1816 the Repubhcans 
passed a tariff measure outstnpping in its high protectiomsm the tanff 
projects of Washington and Hamilton Even Jefferson, the champion of 
agricultural interests, endorsed protectionism, thus joining hands with 
Calhoun and Clay In 1819 the first great business panic m the history of 
modem mdustnahsm burst upon the country, and the Republicans did 
not know what to do about that 


☆ 

President Madison closed his second term in 1817 with relief at the 
thought of tunung the office of Chief Executive over to someone else 
He proposed James Monroe as his successor and his choice was approved 
by his party In the election of 1816 the Republicans had a landslide, 
the Federalists carrying only three states Some Federalists had lost 
ground on account of their opposition to the war Other Federalists re- 
gained from acbvity in the campaign in view of the fact that the Re- 
publican party had put their program and their pnnaples into effect 
For a time the two-party system appeared to be at an end— in the “era 
of good feeling ” Yet a new party was really coming into existence Mon- 
roe was re-dected m 1820 but that was the last act m the short-lived, 
one-party play 

Three great measures of Monroe’s administrations added to the 
strength of the Union and the feehng of attachment to it In adopting 
them Monroe went counter to his former views He had opposed the 
ratification of the Constitution in 1788 and had sided with Jefferson in 
his stnct interpretation of that document But on these three measures 
Monroe took a broad view of the Constitution— as Jefferson had done 
on many occasions dunng his tenure as President Although he did not 
renew Jefferson’s proposal for a national university, he abandoned his 
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strict constructionism when he had to deal with issues involving the 
fortunes of the nation 

Among the first problems before President Monroe was that of the 
Flondas, East and West, which Great Bntain had given back to Spam in 
1783 Owing to the uncertainties of the Flonda boundaries, the United 
States had some claims to West Florida Moreover, the swamps of the 
Flondas were the hiding places of Indian marauders who emerged from 
time to time to harass Araencan settlements Ordered by Monroe, after 
one of these attacks, to pursue a band of Indian raiders to their retreat. 
General Andrew Jackson marched after them into East Flonda, where 
he did more than fight them, he took possession of the region Now the 
Spanish King, who claimed the ownership of this coveted territory, faced 
what IS called in diplomacy a fait accompli— an accomplished act— 
namely, occupation by Americans 

Caught in a jam, the King agreed in 1819 to cede his Flonda land to 
tlie United States in exchange for not more than $5,000,000, to be paid 
to Ameiican citizens who had damage claims against his government As 
Jefferson had done on the constitutional issue. President Monroe simply 
overlooked the question as to whether the government of the Umted 
States had any express power under the Constitution to buy more tem- 
tory In this instance “stnet construction” was not allowed to interfere 
with the transaction 

llie second outstanding measure of Monroe’s administration also in- 
volved an interpretation of the Constitution Under its power to make 
“all needful rules and regulations” respecting terntory belonging to the 
United States, could Congress lawfully exclude slavery from such ter- 
ntory? That subject was not mentioned m the document, but it was 
squarely raised in 1818-20 during a dispute over the admission of 
Missouri to the Union as a slave state By that time Northern states 
had abolished slavery within their borders, or had provided for gradual 
abolition, and anti-slavery sentiment was growing insistent m the coun- 
try 

Opposition to the admission of another slave state was outspoken 
in Congress and a deadlock occurred on the issue After many angry 
words had been uttered, the standstill was broken by a compromise 
Missoun was to be admitted with slavery, and the balance of political 
power maintained by the admission of Maine as a free state In addition, 
as a part of the compromise, slavery was to be prohibited m the rest 
of the Louisiana Territory north of the line 36° 30' 

On the one side it was claimed that Congress had no authonty to pro- 
hibit slavery m this territory On the other, attention was called to the 
fact that the Northwest Ordinance, adopted m 1787 and ratified by 
Congress m 1789, had excluded slavery from the Northwest Terntory, 
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so it was argued tliat Congress could lawfully do this under the Constitu- 
tion 

While the constitutional point was being argued, President Monroe 
laid it before members of his Cabinet They agreed that Congress could 
prohibit slavery in the territones, and, with their approval, he signed the 
bill on March 6, 1820, dedicating the major part of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory to freedom 

Following Washington’s example, President Monroe, in 1823, formu- 
lated a momentous declaration of foreign policy for the United States— 
the third notable measure of his administrations Recently Spain’s colo- 
nies m the New World had nearly all declared their independence, and 
President Monro^ hke other Amencans, was troubled m mind lest Euro- 
pean monarchs help the Spanish King in his efforts to recover control 
over them From such schemes Great Bntain, however, held aloof British 
merchants, winning a profitable trade in Latin Amenca, were reluctant 
to see Spain’s commercial monopoly restored Fully appreciating their 
situation, the Bntish government proposed to the minister of the United 
Stales ra London that the two countries join m upholding tlie mdepend- 
ence of the Latin Amencan repubhcs 

On receipt of the news President Monroe turned to Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of State, for advice Tliey all 
agreed on the desirability of bachng up the freedom of the Latin Amen- 
can republics Jefferson welcomed lie assistance of Great Bntain in such 
a project— one so clearly advantageous for the secunty of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere With the aid of Adams, Monroe 
flamed a message on the question and sent it to Congress in December 
1823 

In this message which was to bear his name in coming times as the 
Monroe Doctnne, the President made four clear-cut assertions First, the 
United States did not propose to mterfere with any colonies still owned 
by European Powers in the New World Second, any effort on the part 
of monarchs m Europe “to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere” would be regarded as “dangerous to our peace and safety ’’ 
Third, the attempt of a European government to oppress or control 
colomes that had declared their independence would be viewed as show- 
ing “an unfnendly disposition toward the United States ” 

Witli reference to a claim to a part of the Pacific coast which the 
Czar of Russia had lately put forward, Monroe made the fourth asser- 
tion “The American continents are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any European powers ” While pro- 
claiming freedom for the Western Hemisphere, however, he informed 
European governments that in turn the United States would not inter- 
fere in what were really only European affairs 
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Coupled With Washington’s Farewell Address to the nation, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was long a main “cornerstone” of Amencan foreign pohcy 
Thus the last, as well as tlie first, of the Presidents belonging to the 
Revolutionary generation fortified the independence of the United States 
and the secunty of the Republic 



Chapter 12 
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I T TOOK Amencan people one hundred and seventy-five yeais to 
build up and achieve independence for thirteen colonies with about 
three million inhabitants In less than one third that span of years seven 
new states were established m the region immediately westward and 
occupied by a population larger than that of the whole United States 
when the census of 1790 was taken In less than half that number of 
years five additional states were formed m the Louisiana Teratory still 
furtlier west, Texas was brought into the Union, a vast area to the south- 
west wrested from Mexico, and California admitted to statehood 
Events m this westward expansion followed one another m no regular 
order For example, when the Louisiana Temtory was acquired in 1803, 
Indiana and Ilhnois, to the east of the Mississippi, had only a few in- 
habitants Louisiana and Missoun, in the Louisiana Terntory, reached 
statdiood before Michigan Texas was admitted to the Union three years 
before Wisconsin, and Wisconsin had been a state only two years when 
California, on the Pacific coast, became a full-fledged member of the 
federation But for the sake of convenience, the expansion to the West 
may be treated m four stages settlement of the region between the old 
seaboard states and the Mississippi, the development of the Louisiana 
Temtory, the push mto Oregon, and occupation of tlie far Southwest 

☆ 

When independence was won several Eastern states had claims to tera- 
toiy in the region stretchmg westward to the Mississippi— claims based 
on royal charters and colonial grants But by 1786 they had all surren 
dered to the Union tlieir nghts in the teratory north of the Ohio In a 
short time the territories south of the Ohio were separated from the 
seaboard claimants— Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia Thus the Western lands were cut loose from the overloxdship 
of individual states, put mto a national pool, and thrown open for settle- 
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ment to emigrants from all parts of the seaboard region and also from 
the Old World 

More than this, it was decided that settlers on the Western lands were 
not to be held permanently under the dominance of the United States 
Government They were to be allowed, subject to certain rules, to form 
governments m their respective temtones, draw up constitutions of their 
own, and at length, as states, join the Union as partners m every respect 
equal to the thirteen onginal states Thus a promise of self-government 
preceded the great westward migration 

Both in character of settlement and m form of government, therefore, 
the occupation and management of the r^on westward to the Missis- 
sippi diverged fundamentally from that process in colonial times on the 
seaboard The authonty in general charge of the operations was at first 
the old Congress under the Arbcles of Confederation and then the new 
government established under the Constitubon of 1787 It was an Amen- 
can and a republican government, not a Bntish monarchy located in dis- 
tant London No companies diartered by the Bntish Crown, such as the 
Virginia Company, no great proprietors holding patents from the Crown, 
such as Lord Baltimore or William Penn, got permanent possession of 
immense areas in this Western region Huge blocks of land, it is true, 
were granted to companies of Amencan citizens, but no company had 
the right to govern as well as own the district assigned to it, or to hold 
the distnct indefinitely as a semifeudal principality A few Amencan 
companies which acquired large holdings did assist m outfitting and 
transporting emigrants to the West, but in the mam the work of occupa- 
tion was effected by individuals, families, and small groups of pioneers, 
on their own initiative 

The spint of the new enterpnse in land settlement appeared m the 
Northwest Ordinance, adopted in 1787 by the old Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation and continued in force by the first Congress 
under the Constitution This ordinance apphed to the terntory north of 
the Ohio River Other congressional acts provided for official surveys 
of the Northwest Terntory By such surveys the region was laid out into 
townships each six miles square, and each township was subdivided into 
sections, each contaming 640 acres, readily divisible into half sections, 
quarter sections, and even a smaller acreage The surveys furnished defi 
nite maps and facilitated the location and purchase of lands At first 
the pnee of land was fixed at two dollars an acre, but this was cut in 
1820 to one dollar and a quarter 

The Northwest Ordinance itself made provision for temporary tern- 
tonal government under governors chosen first by the Congress and later 
by the President of the United States As soon as there were 5000 free 
male adults in a particular terntory they could establish a local legislature 
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under the supervision of the federal governor A teratorial government 
so formed consisted of tlie federal governor, federal ]udges, a legislative 
council, and a house of representatives When a terntoiy acquired 60,000 
free residents its people were entitled to a constitution of thar own mak- 
ing and to be admitted to the Umon “on an equal footing with the 
onginal states, in all respects whatever” 

Tlie Norttiwest Ordinance contained more than a plan of govern- 
ment It stipulated that rdigious freedom should prevail throughout the 
region, that the inhabitants should enjoy the nght of tnal by jury, and 
that other forms of liberty should be observed It declared that “sdiools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged ” And this dec- 
laration was more than a verbal pledge Land laws, already passed in 
connection with the surveys, set aside a section of land in every town- 
ship to be devoted to the support of schools A crowmng provision of the 
ordinance so vital to the growth of liberty, was the arbcle which read 
“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude m the said 
[Northwest] territory, otherwise than in the punishment of cnmes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted ” 

Under the generous provisions of the ordinance, pioneers poured into 
tlie Northwest Territory One stream sprang from the South, espeaally 
from Virginia, North Carolma, and Kentucky, and flowed into the south- 
ern counties of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Other streams sprang from 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England With the westward-moving 
Amencans were mingled newcomers from the Old World— Bntish, Ger- 
mans, Swiss, and immigrants of other nationahties Nearly all the famihes 
quickly settled down to tilling lands which thqr had bought either out- 
nght or on installments They budt log cabms and cottages, cleared the 
forests, and prepared fields for crops 
Clues to the swiftness of this movement and the scale of the settle- 
ment can be gleaned from the following table showing the dates on 
which states were admitted to the Umon, and the population m the year 
1820 

Admission to Union 
1803 — Ohio 
1816 — Indiana 
1818 — Illinois 
1837 — Michigan 
1848 — ^Wisconsm 

The occupation of the Western terntoiy south of the Ohio River dif- 
fered in several respects from that of the Northwest Long before the 
close of the eighteenth century the Kentucky region of western Virginia 


Population 1820 
581,400 
147,100 
55,200 
8,800 
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was dotted with settlements By 1792 it had more inhabitants than either 
Delaware or Rhode Island Separating itself from Virginia in that year, 
Kentucky entered the Union as an equal state, with the full consent of 
Virginia The Tennessee region, to which North Carolina had claims 
lasting from the colonial era, was ceded to the Union by the parent 
state, and for a little while was governed as a temtory of the United 
States But in 1795, when a census showed that Tennessee had more 
than 60,000 inhabitants, a local constitution was drafted and the follow- 
mg year, in 1796, Tennessee became a state in the Union 

In regions sunendered by South Carolina and Georgia the remainder 
of the Southern land was organized under the acts of Congress as a tern- 
tory of the United States In 1817 this temtory was divided The western 
part was admitted to the Union as the state of Mississippi The eastern 
part, after two years of temtonal status, was given statehood as Alabama 

By 1819 all the divisions of the temtory between the onginal seaboard 
states and the Mississippi River, except the distncts of Michigan and 
Wisconsin in the north central part, had become equal partners in the 
Union, as states with their own constitutions To the list was added, m 
1845, the state of Flonda in temtory acquired from Spam 

☆ 

In the meantime expansion beyond the Mississippi was under way 
Shortly after Jefferson was inaugurated President in 1801 news reached 
him that Spain had ceded to France the huge Louisiana Temtory ex- 
tending from the Mississippi River to the Far West American pioneers 
over the Appalachians now feared that Napoleon, the head of the French 
government, would close New Orleans to their shipment of gram and 
othei farm produce by water to the Eastern seaboard and to the Old 
World So they urged Jefferson to prevent that misfortune, and he sent a 
special agent to France with a commission to buy New Orleans and West 
Flonda if possible 

Before the agent amved Napoleon had concluded that he might lose 
his Amencan possessions m a war with Great Britain, and had informed 
the American minister at Pans that he would sell the whole temtory 
to the United States for $15,000,000, from which certain Amencan claims 
against France could be deducted Surpnsed at the size of the temtory 
offered so cheaply, Jefferson at first hesitated But at lengtli the pur- 
chase was completed in 1803, despite laments from Federalists on the 
Atlantic coast Thus at one stroke and without warfare the temtory of 
the United States was more than doubled, though the boundaries of the 
Louisiana Purchase were vague 

To collect information on the new temtory, Jefferson sponsored an 
expedition headed by Menwether Lewis and William Clark to explore it. 
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find an overland route to the Pacific, and report on its resources Under 
their leadership a party of hardy adventurers was fonned near St Louis 
Special boats were built and a traveling outfit was assembled On May 14, 
1804, they set out on the Missoun River for the Northwest A year later 
they reached the great falls of the Missoun m Montana From that point 
they made their hazardous way across the mountains, with the guidance 
in part of an Indian woman named Saca]awea Over the mountains they 
arnved at the headwaters of the Columbia River, where they built new 
boats, embarked on the nver, and floated swiftly to the Pacific Ocean, 
reaching their goal in November 1805 

Having blazed the way, the explorers were able to make the return 
tnp more quickly, and in less than a year they were safely back at St 
Louis, having completed a long and dangerous journey of about eight 
thousand miles in two years and four months From the records kept by 
Lewis and Clark a report was soon compiled and published As a result 
Amencans who felt cramped in the East had at their command consida:- 
able knowledge of the newest West and could make plans for going 
where there was more elbow room 

In the same year that Lewis and Clark started from St Louis on Jheir 
journey, Zebulon Pike, leading anotlier party, explored the headwaters of 
the Mississippi Wlien Pike had finished that task he was sent on an 
expedition into the region west and south of St Louis He kept on his 
way until he came to the mountain now known as Pike’s Peak in the 
Rockies Sliortly afterward he turned south and journeyed in that direc- 
tion until he reached the Rio Grande Finding himself then m temtory 
occupied by Spaniards, Pike retraced his steps But in i8io he pubhshed 
reports on the regions he had covered and persons inclined to adventure 
in the Southwest thus had access to more information of many kinds 
about that frontier 

At the time of the Louisiana Purchase the white population of the 
territory was estimated at figures running from 50,000 to 80,000 The 
great majonty of the inhabitants were French—mamly descendants of 
the French pioneers who had long before settled at important trading 
centers, particularly at St Louis and New Orleans, under the King of 
Fiance Among them were many Spanish residents, who had moved up 
from Spanish temtones or from Spam itself, after Louisiana had been 
turned over to the Spanish King in 1763, at the dose of the Seven Years’ 
War Here and there were also Amencans who had crossed the Mississippi 
even while the west bank was under a foreign flag 

To all tlie inhabitants of the Louisiana Temtory, however, were guar- 
anteed by the treaty of cession "all the nghts, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States ” By act of Congress the temtory was 
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divided into two distncts later known as the terntory of Louisiana and 
the temtoiy of Missouri 

The more thickly populated region to the south was granted state- 
hood as Louisiana in 1812 As Amencans poured across the nver into 
the Missoun distnct to the north, they began to seek admission to the 
Union But a national agitation over slavery delayed admission In 
1819 there were twenty-two states in the Union-half of them slave states 
and half committed to freedom If Missoun came m with slavery the 
balance of power in the Senate of the United States would be upset 

In the North, anti-slavery sentiment was growing Slavey had been 
abolished or was rapidly on the way to extinction in all the ongmal 
states north of Ddaware Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were free states 
as required by the Northwest Ordinance In the House of Representa- 
tives, based on population, counting three fifths of the slaves, the strength 
of the free states was rapidly increasing 

On the other hand, with the spread of cotton plantmg, pro-slavery 
sentiment was becoming stronger m the South Old Southern states- 
men, such as Washington, Jefferson, and George Mason, had looked 
upon slavery as an evil and hoped that m time it could be uprooted 
But a new generation of Southerners was beginning to regard slavery as 
good for both whites and blacks, and to speak of it as a permanent m- 
stitution to be extended wherever chmate and soil were smtable In 
these circumstances the admission of Missoun as a slave state was hotly 
opposed in Congress by Northern men and championed with no less heat 
by Southern men 

In tlie end, a ma)or compromise was reached Under a congressional 
act of 1820 Missoun was admitted with slavery, but it was balanced by 
the admission of Maine, a free state, formerly a part of Massachusetts, 
now given a separate status by mutual consent Accompanying this settle- 
ment was another compromise destined to be the subject of pohtical 
agitation in years to come Slavery was prohibited “forever” in all the 
territory ceded by France to the United States, under the name of Lou- 
isiana, lying north of 36“ 30' north latitude, except Missoun As to 
slavery m the rest of that terntory, nothing was said in the law, silence 
merely gave consent to its existence in that region 

Another balancing act was performed in 1836 The terntory of Ar- 
kansas, definitely laid out at the time of the Missoun Compromise, had 
been filling up with pioneers, many of them planters with their slaves, 
and others working farmers By 1836 the Arkansas settlers numbered more 
than 47,000 and, in the customary way of Amencans from the early days 
of colonization on the seaboard, they demanded self-government Ac- 
ceding to their demand, Congress admitted Arkansas to the Union as a 
slave state, with the provision that the sixteenth section of land in every 
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township be set aside for the support of schools Far to the northeast, 
the people of Michigan, with equal zeal, were putting forth their claims 
to greater autonomy, and the following year, 1837, they entered the 
Union as a free state The voting power of slave owning planters in the 
Louisiana Terntory was thus offset by the voting power of free farmers in 
the Northwest Territory 

Long before Arkansas and Michigan were “balanced” in the Union, 
farmers from New England, New York, Ohio, and other Eastern states 
were moving in long wagon trains into the region known as Iowa There 
they staked out for themselves freehold farms in every direction Three 
prosperous trading centers sprang up on the Mississippi Dubuque, 
Davenport, and Burlington Academies and colleges were established In 
1846 Iowa won self-government as the fourth state to be erected m the 
Louisiana Terntory, balancing Flonda (1845) The fifth state to be 
carved out of Jefferson’s great land purchase was Minnesota, admitted in 
1858, witliout slavery 

☆ 

Meanwhile, beyond the extreme westerly limits of tlie Louisiana Pur- 
chase— in the Oregon country — fur traders, missionaries, and farmers 
from the East were building a new free colony, in the American style 
In 1843 Oregon settlers, feeling the need of mutual aid, held a meeting 
at Champoeg and, after hstening to a Fourth of July oration, drew up 
a compact for governing themselves “until such time as tlie United States 
of America extend their jurisdiction over us ” 

As a matter of fact the United States Government had been m trouble 
over Oregon and was still in trouble Tlie northern boundary of the 
country was vague Under the obscure terms of the Louisiana Purchase 
and nghts of exploration, the United States claimed all the territory up 
to the line of 54° 40' north latitude— to the borders of the Russian tem- 
tory of Alaska But that claim was stoutly contested by the government 
of Great Bntain, and in 1818 tlie two governments made a kind of 
truce providing for temporary joint occupation This agreement was re- 
newed in 1827 for an indefinite period Yet it was unsatisfactory to Bntish 
as well as Amencan fur traders, and settlers insisted that an end be put to 
joint occupation by drawing a definite boundary line between the Bntish 
and the American parts 

For years neither side would surrender to this demand In the presi- 
dential campaign of 1844 the Democrats declared for “Fifty-four Forty 
or Fight”, that is, announced that they would, if necessary, wage war 
rather than give up the old claim No fighting ensued, however The 
victonous candidate of the Democrats, James K Polk, had not been long 
in the office of President when he made, in 1846, a treaty with Gicat 
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Bntara fixing the Oregon boundary at the forty-ninth parallel, not the 
fifty-fourth In 1859 southern part of the Oregon country, the most 
thickly settled, was admitted to the Umon as a state Many otiier sections 
in that territory were also filling up with settlers, and meanwhile the 
United States had entered upon the fourth phase of its westward ex- 
pansion— into the far Southwest 

☆ 

Under the terms of the purchase from France the boundanes of the 
Louisiana Terntory in the Southwest were also indefimte At first the 
United States, on good grounds as later evidence proved, claimed that 
the boundary ran from near the mouth of the Rio Grande on the Gulf 
of Mexico in a northerly direction along the course of that nver to about 
the forty-second parallel of north latitude, and thence west to the Pacific 
Ocean Spam rejected this claim as encroachmg upon her terntory, and 
after long negotiations the boundary was fixed, in 1819, in such a way as 
to cut off a part of the Louisiana Territory in the Southwest 

The line as then defined started on the gulf at the western border 
of the state of Louisiana, ran northward along that border, and thence 
northwesterly and westerly in such a fashion as to leave the Texas coun- 
try and adjoining regions in the hands of Spam It was m connection 
with this settlement of 1819 that the Spanish Kmg ceded to the United 
States all his claims to the terntory east of the Mississippi, known as East 
and West Flonda 

For years before the signing of the treaty of 1819 that established the 
new boundary for the Lomsiana Terntory, Sjpam had been involved in 
straggles with revolutionists in Mexico, and two years later, in 1821, the 
last Spanish viceroy to Mexico was forced to recognize the independence 
of that country Consequently it was the republic of Mexico, now in the 
disorders of revolution, with which the United States had to deal m the 
Southwest 

From the border of Louisiana to the Paafic, especially in the region 
later known as New Mexico and California, Spanish settlements and 
missions had been estabhshed But the Southwest as a whole was sparsely 
settled In 1821 it was estimated thah excluding the Indians, there were 
about 4000 Mexicans or Spanish in the Texas country, not more than 
3000 or 4000 in Upper Cahfomia, and perhaps 15,000 or 20,000 m the 
vast intervening area The size of the Indian population was unknown, 
but, unlike that of Mexico proper, it was small and thinly dispersed In 
other words, the great Southwest was mostly unoccupied and there were 
no signs that colonists from Mexico, owner of the terntory, would soon, 
if ever, people that region 

To encourage the settlement of this terntory by Amencans and otha 
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alien immigrants, the government o£ Mexico granted large blocks of land 
to contractors who would bring in colonists In 1820, for example, it 
arranged with Moses Austin, of Connecticut, to found an American set- 
tlement near Bexar, in Texas, and the undertaking was carried out by his 
son, Stephen F Austin By 1830 at least ao,ooo American farmers, 
planters, and traders had established themselves in Texas and more were 
on the way Then, fnghtened by the deluge, Mexico abandoned the 
policy of granting land to aliens, declared invalid many grants already 
in effect, abolished slavery, and otherwise sought to check immigration 

Besides being futile, these actions irritated the Amencans already in 
Teas and ensuing conflicts culminated in an Amencan revolt in 1836 
The Mexican army sent to quell the rebels was defeated by Amencan 
forces under General Sam Houston, and Santa Ana, the Mexican gen- 
eral, was taken prisoner Texas was now in effect an independent coun- 
try 

Having achieved their independence, Texans organized a government 
of their own and sought admission to the United States as a slave state 
Owing to the strength of the anti-slavery opinion m the North and in the 
House of Representatives, admission was long postponed Andrew Jack- 
son was sympathetic with the Texan appeal but he did not push the 
matter Nor did his successor, Martin Van Buren, who was at heart op- 
posed to slavery 

But when John Tyler became President on the death of William H 
Harnson m 1841 the outlook for the Texans improved Yet even Tyler, 
a pro-slavery man from Virginia, moved slowly in the affair At last in 
1844, near the end of his term, a treaty of annexation was concluded with 
Texas, only to be rejected in the Senate where the two-lhirds vote for 
ratification could not be mustered 

In their political campaign of that year the Democrats joined with 
the Oregon slogan, “Fifty-four Forty or Fight,” another slogan, “The 
Reannexation of Texas " Under these battle cnes they were successful 
in the election Tyler and his supporters now took a new course Before 
the new President, James K Polk, was inaugurated, they gave up the idea 
of a treaty and in February 1845 Congress adopted, by a simple majonty 
vote, a resolution admitting Texas to the Union 

Texas was in tihe Union but what was its southwestern boundary? 
Texans claimed that it was the Rio Grande Mexicans insisted that it was 
the Nueces River President Polk ordered Amencan troops under Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor to cross the Nueces and hold the disputed territory 
Soon they were attacked by Mexican forces and President Polk responded 
by declaring that war had begun “by act of Mexico ” With the support 
of Congress he earned it forward Wliile General Taylor drove southward 
into Mexico an expedibon, sent by sea and overland under General 
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Winfield Scott, captured Mexico City, and Amencans on the Paafic 
coast, with aid from Amencan naval commanders, raised the Stars and 
Stripes in California 

In February 1848, Mexico gave up the unequal fight New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, and other distncts were ceded to the victor To this 
huge domain the United States, by treaty with Mexico five years later, 
added a small strip known as the Gadsden Purchase in the Gila Valley 
along the southern border of Arizona The enormous r^on between 
Texas and California, bounded on the north by the Or^on country, was 
soon divided into two organized terntones, Utah and New Mexico, 
cleanng the way for occupation 

Long before war broke out between the Umted States and Mexico in 
1846, a migration of Amencans to Cahfomia had started For many years 
shipmasters and merchants from the Atlantic seaboard had been Mibng 
around Cape Horn, visiting California, and trading pots, pans, shoes, and 
other manufactures with Spanish owners of great estates and with trap- 
pers for hides, furs, and other raw materials News of the mild climate 
the fertile soil, and the resources of the region attracted other fortune 
hunters By 1830 a trail was opened to Los Angeles from Independence, 
Missoun, by way of Santa F6 In 1844 John C Fremont, mtrepid West- 
ern explorer, went over the mountains into Sacramento Vall^ By 1846 
at least one fifth of the people m the little town of San Francisco were 
citizens of the United States, and Amencans were taking part in the 
quarrels between the Mexican governor of the province and his distant 
supenors in Mexico City Trouble was already brewing and had there 
been no war with Mexico the Amencan colonization of California 
would have become ominous to its Mexican owners 

In fact the government of the United States already had an eye on the 
nch prize of California As early as 1845 the Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington secretly informed an Amencan agent in Monterey that he could 
count on help m case difficulties occurred The Secretary told him that 
the United States would not foment a revolution there, but it would 
protect Californians if they revolted against Mexico The next year some 
Amencans in upper Cahfomia flung out a flag on which was painted a 
bear, and began to shout for independence The Bear Flag movement 
was quickly submerged when the war with Mexico opened, but Fr6- 
mont, with the aid of Commodore John Sloat, Commodore Robert 
Stockton, and General Stephen Keamy, clinched Amencan possession of 
the whole region On July 7, 1846, Commodore Sloat raised the Amen- 
can flag over Monterey and proclaimed the annexataon of California to 
the United States 

Tlie war with Mexico had )ust closed m 1848 when gold was discovered 
at Sutter’s Mill in the Sacramento Valley, and the gold rash to Califorma 
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began— along the overland trails, around Cape Horn, and by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama Within two years, it was estimated, about 100,000 
immigrants from all parts of the United States and the world had crowded 
mto the gold regions and neighboring towns With prospective miners 
were associated merchants, farmers, doctors, teachers, mechanics, lawyers, 
and laborers, all seeking good luck m the latest Eldorado 

For the future of California the character of the immigrants was de- 
cisive Planters with droves of slaves were not to occupy the territory and 
add another slave state to the Union Without waiting for action by Con- 
gress, Californians held a convenbon in 1849, drafted a consbtution, put 
a prohibibon on slavery, and demanded statehood That was a shock to 
the pro-slavery pohticians m the South and the East, but as a part of a 
general compromise reached by Congress in 1850 California was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a free state 

The temtorial settlement at the close of the Mexican War and the rapid 
progress of California in populabon and wealth aflfected the career of one 
of bie most divergent groups in the whole story of Amcncan pioneering 
This was the Mormon colony m Utah The Mormon sect had started on 
its course under the leadership of Joseph Smith, of New York, in 1830, 
and had been pushed from place to place by hostile neighbors before it 
settled finally in Utah Its members had bied living in Missoun From 
Missoun tliey moved to Illinois Having now adopted the practice of 
polygamy, or “plural mamage,” and given it an daborale religious sane- 
bon, the Mormons seemed to mulbply their enemies on every hand 
When Bngham Young became their second leader, they decided to go to 
some remote region where they might live and work in tlicir own fash- 
ion with no interferenoe from outsiders After mquirmg about the distant 
West, Young selected a spot so far away and so and, he supposed, as to 
invite few if any mlraders, and in 1847 he led his flock to the Salt Lake 
Valley 

By hard labor and efiicient management, the Mormons in Utah made 
that desert blossom like a rose, as Young had said they would, and built 
up a prosperous society Their freedom m the wilds of the West was, 
nevertheless, soon curtailed In organizing the terntory of Utah the gov- 
ernment of the United States brought them under its control, and the 
gold rash to California over the trail running through Salt Lake City 
introduced “foreigners” and tlie lure of gold into their midst Moreover, 
many Genbles insisted on settling down in Utah Thus the Mormons’ 
longed-for escape from the difficulties of relations with other people 
proved to be no escape at all Tliey were destined to be merged in the 
great Union as the tide of immigration rolled westward toward the Paci- 
fic 
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T he western settlement— from the Appalachians to the 
Mississippi, beyond the Mississippi, and to the Far West— had great 
repercussions in the politics and economy of the onginal thirteen states 
based on the British colonies The West broke the Eastern monopoly over 
tlie choice of candidates for the presidency of fdie United States and as- 
sumed the nght to have its share in making party platforms The West 
also affected the economy of the East m both its commercial and planting 
aspects It opened more domestic markets for seaboard merchants, en- 
larged their export busmess, augmented the demand for capital to mvest 
in lands and industnes, and created new demands for manuffictured 
goods Its spreading plantations m the Southwest brought severe com- 
petition to the planters in Virginia, the Carohnas, and Georgia as pro- 
ducers of cotton and other staples 

On the other hand an economic revolution in the East had immense 
repercussions in the West This was the Industrial Revolution brought 
about by the widespread use of thousands upon thousands of new in- 
ventions, major and minor, between Washington’s inauguration in 1789 
and the outbreak of fighting between the North and the South in 1861 
Through it, the methods of manufacture, transportabon, mining, com- 
municabon and forming handed down from colonial fames were drasti- 
cally transformed So were the histone patterns of Aoiencan life, and 
the nation’s outlook 


☆ 

One of the most important features of the Industrial Revolution was 
the freeing of Amencans from their age-old bondage to the small amount 
of power that could be developed by the straining muscles of humans 
and domesticated animals, supplemented by the use of uncertain wmds 
in windmills and fluctuating streams to turn water wheels With the suc- 
cessful manufocture and sale of steam engines m large numbers, the 
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amount and reliability of the power available in the United States could 
at last nse to hitherto undreamed of heights 

If this power were to be fully utilized, however, it would be necessary 
to effect a second rdease— from the restnctions on output histoncally 
imposed by the very limited supply of skilled artisans available for mak- 
ing things Ell Whitney showed how this could be accomphshed in com- 
pleting a contract made in 1798 with the United States Government for 
the manufacture of several thousand stands of arms Wlien he went to 
work on this project, it was customary for each craftsman in a gun plant 
to perform a whole senes of operations, largely by eye, which yielded 
parts so vaned in size as to make their assembly a labonous process of 
cuttmg and fittmg, caUmg for still more judgment and dextenty Whitney 
substantially reduced tiie range of tasks assigned to any one individual, 
thus diminishing the amount of skill required, then perfected equipment 
that increased the accuracy of what was being done until parts were 
uniform enough in dimensions to go together without effort They wcre^ 
in short, ^'mterchangeable” between guns As the movement for divid- 
ing manufactunng into smaller, simpler, more repetitive bits, and pro- 
ducing genuinely “raterchangeable parts” spread from industry to 
mdustry, the rank and file of relatively untramed Amencans could find 
places in the nation’s factories 

With histone limitations on the availability of power and skill over- 
come, and tlie perfection of machines far surpassing in endurance, 
speed, and dextenty human fingers, a record-breaking upsurge in pro- 
duction became feasible In 1807 only fifteen cotton mills existed 111 the 
United States and they were operating only 8000 spindles Four years 
later the number of mills had increased to eighty-seven and the number 
of spindles to 80,000 Within four years, more than 500,000 spindles 
were whimng under the watchful eyes of 76,000 tenders, becommg 
known as “industnal workers ” 

When the eighth census was taken in i860, the leading commodities 
used for food, clothing, and shelter had been caught up in the Industnal 
Revolution with astounding results in output For the year ended June 
1, i860, the total value of machine and hand manufactures, including 
fisheries and mining, and excluding very small shops, was placed at 
$1,900,000,000, nearly twice the output of 1850 and more than four 
times the total national wealth in 1787 

In order of respective values of output the following commodities were 
highest on the hst flour and meal, cotton goods, lumber, boots and 
shoes, leather, clothing, woolen goods, machinery, steam engines, etc , 
books, newspapers, sugar, spintous liquors, cabinet furniture, bar and 
other rolled iron, malt liquors, agncultural implements, paper, soap, and 
candles The very hst of articles and amounts of each exhibited the ad- 
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vance Americans had made on the road to the manufacturing independ- 
ence foreshadowed in colonial times 

America was ceasing to be a mere raw-matenal country for manu- 
factunng nations m the Old World Census takers of i860 reported that 
1,385,000 persons were employed in American manufactunng estabhsh- 
ments and enterpnses, they estimated that, counting the dependents of 
these persons, about one sixth of the whole population was directly sup- 
ported by manufactures Adding to this number all the persons engaged 
in the production of raw materials for manufactunng and in the distn- 
bution of manufactured goods— capitahsts, transportation workers, mer- 
chants, and clerks, for instance— the census reporters declared “It 
IS safe to assume, then, that one third of the whole population is sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by manufactunng industry The 
nation seemed speedily approachmg a penod of complete mdq)^dence 
m respect to the products of skilled labor ” 

A mechanical revolution m the carnage of goods and passengers by 
water and land aided the flow of commodities to and from plants 
While from colonial days Amencans had had httle difficulty buildmg 
rafts and barges to float downstream, returning against the cunent had 
been so hard that many boatmen, especially on the Mississippi, went 
downstream m their craft, disposed of the same, and returned home by 
land Tlie steamboat, with power enough to paddle m both directions, 
changed this awkward pattern of commerce by opening many nvers to 
effective traffic in both directions Robert Fulton showed the way when 
his steamboat, the Clermont, made a successful tap from New York City 
up the Hudson to Albany, and return In 1819 an Amencan sailmg ship, 
equipped with auxiliary steam power, crossed the Atlantic, givmg the 
country's seamen for the first tune release from bondage to the vaganes 
of the wind in navigating the high seas By that time steamships were 
plying the coastal waters of the eastern seaboard, the navigable streams 
of the Mississippi River system, and the Great Lakes Between 1840 and 
1850 the tonnage on lakes, nvers, and coastal waters more than doubled 
Already it was possible to travel from New York to California either all 
the way by steamer via Cape Horn, or mamly by steamer over a shorter 
route involving a brief tap by land across the nanow Isthmus of Panama 
In 1829 the number of steamboats on the Mississippi system was 200, in 
1836 It was 240 

The Erie Canal, establishmg water connections between New York 
City and the Great Lakes in 1825, and the Pennsylvama Canal to the 
West, completed in 1834, had scarcely started the promobon of rapid 
and long-distance transportation when ihty were challenged by the rail- 
way, which completely emancipated the carnage of passengers and 
freight from bondage to watercourses Before the Pennsylvama Canal 
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was fimslied, steam trams were running between Charleston and 
Hamburg, South Carolina, and tiie railway era had dawned 

Soon there were railway connections between the chief cities of the 
Northern seaboard By i86o trains were running regularly between 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, those cities were linked 
by rail with Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St Louis Meanwhile 
the chief cities of the South were joined by railways, and connections 
were established between them and the Northern network The time of 
travel for passengers had been cut from weeks to days and the cost of 
carrying freight from dollars to cents per ton-mile 

☆ 

In the wake of the mechanical revolution followed a rapid growth of 
population m old cities and the appearance of new cities, even in the 
Western wildernesses In 1790 only five towns— Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore^ and Charleston— had more than 8000 inhabitants 
each and their combined population was under 135,000, a little above 
three per cent of tibe total population of the United States Thirty years 
later there were thirteen communities having 8000 inhabitants or more, 
with a combined population of almost 500,000 New York alone m 
1830 had as many people as all tlie five towns of 1790 put together, 
and in i860 the population of New York, including surrounding distncts 
later drawn under its junsdiction, had passed the 1,000,000 mark 

In the eight industnal states of the seaboard— from Massachusetts to 
Maryland, inclusive—there were m 1840 eleven cities with over 20,000 
inhabitants, by i860 the number of cibes in that class had increased to 
twenty-four, and the twenty-four had more than twenty-seven per cent 
of the total population of the eight states In 1840 nine towns to the 
west of the mountains had a combined population of about 150,000— 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St Louis, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo, within twenty years their aggregate population 
had nsen to about 800,000 

To the factones and shops in the aties moved a steady procession of 
young people from Amencan farms and small towns In New England it 
was led by the daughters of farmers in the neighborhood of the spinning 
mills, who had been taught that it was their moral and patnotic duty to 
be as useful as possible in such industries Indeed to a large extent young 
women “manned” the first textile mills of that section Wherever 
machine industries appeared men and women from the raral regions 
flocked to them m search of work, and the number of "mill hands” was 
swelled by child laborers— socially an uprooting phase of the new pro- 
duchon methods 
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In the growth of manufactunng centers, as m the settlement of the 
West, immigrants from the Old World became factors of mcreasing im- 
pbrtance The Industrial Revolution was in reality a new spur to 
immigration and its effects in this relation were soon mamfest m the 
shipping records Between 1820 and i860 more than 5,000,000 ahen pas 
sengers arnved at the ports of the United States on ships from foreign 
countnes In 1820 they numbered 8585, m 1850, 310,004, m 1854, 
427,833 This inflow of labor forces was stimulated by steamship com 
panics, by employers of labor sedong a plentiful supply to keep wages as 
low as possible, as well as by other mfiuences withm the United States 
and in the lands of the emigrants 

Reckoning the immigrants of the penod by economic classes, the most 
numerous were as follows 


Laborers 872,000 

Fanners 764,000 

Mechanics 407,000 

Merchants 231,800 

Miners 39.900 

Textile workers 11,500 


In the list of callings and occupations that classified other immigrants 
who entered the country between 1820 and i860, the census reported 
manners, shoemakers, tailors, milliners, actors, clergymen, lawyers, d«ks, 
physicians, engineers, artists, teachers, musicians, pnnters, pamters, 
masons, hatters, millers, butchers, bakers, and servants 
More than twenty countnes were recorded as supplymg quotas of immi- 
grants during those forty-one years of Amencan expansion The Umted 
Kingdom furnished the largest of all, 2,750,000, of whom 967,000 came 
from Ireland Germany stood next with 1,486,000, France third with 
208,000, Bntish Amenca fourth, with 117,000 Among the other countnes 
represented were Spam, Prussia, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Italy, China, 
Mexico and other Latin Amencan nations To the population of the 
United States— in 1790 about three-fourths Bntish m ongm— were thus 
added national strains more diverse in ongins, languages, and customs 
Although thousands of ahens moved mto the West seeking farms to 
own and till, other thousands stayed m the nsmg industnal towns on 
the seaboard and furnished skill, enterpnse, and labor for manufactunng, 
transportation, and commerce If George Washington could have 
journeyed again from Virginia northward m i860, as he had done m 
1789 by carnage and on horse, he would scarcely have known the land 
to whose independence he had dedicated his talents. 
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Apart from the farmers and great landed proprietors m 1790, the chief 
economic class among the owners of property had been the merchants 
who handled exports and imports and interstate commerce After the 
Industnal Revolution got under way the role of manufacturers was 
magnified m American society Often, if not generally, at first, the manu- 
facturer who assembled machinery and workers for industries came from 
tlie old class of mechanics and craftsmen Frequently he developed his 
httle hand labor shop into a factory, using machines and steam power 
Somebmes, like Samuel Slater in Rhode Island, he began anew by build- 
ing a great mill, frequently with the financial aid of merchants who had 
capital to invest 

As opportunities for manufactunng multiplied, individual enterpnsers, 
finding their own resources inadequate banded together m corporations 
to raise larger capital These concerns sold stock to the public and 
borrowed money from banks Long before 1850 corporations had be- 
come numerous and powerful in every branch of industry, transportation, 
and commerce 

As industnes expanded in sire and number, manufacturers became 
more closely associated with inventors engaged in devising new machines 
and processes and with capitalists seeking opportunities for profitable 
investment In the early days of the factory system manufacturers usually 
managed their own plants, aided by foremen, but with the rise of corpo- 
rations they often turned tins responsibility ovei to deputies Out of the 
vaned development of machine economy six groups of enterprisers 
emerged, manufacturers, specialized inventors, industrial bankers, capi- 
talists pure and simple, corporation lawyers, and industnal managers 

For building and operating machine industries large bodies of stalled 
and unskilled workcis were necessary From whatever source they came 
industnal workers faced a situation relatively new to Ameiican expen- 
ence 

In the handicraft economy of earlier times, manufactunng was carried 
on extensively in connection with agnculture, in the households and in 
small outside shops, and the workers were not solely dependent upon 
the sale of sheer labor power for a livelihood Furthermore, as owners of 
tlieir tools and their bme, they had direct control over thar hours of 
labor and working conditions, onerous as tliose might be Even master 
mechanics who lived m towns, and worked apart from the land, were 
likewise owners of their tools and shops, and their employees were often 
apprentices who expected in due time to be their own masters 

Under the new machine economy, on the other hand, few workers 
pcisonally owned their tools and implements of production, 1101, in the 
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nature of things, could any large proportion of them look forward con- 
fidently to becoming mill owners Their wages, hours of labor per day, 
and even employment on any terms were largely or wholly b^ond their 
control — in the hands of employers, subject to the invisible but imperious 
conditions of the market for the manufactures produced by capital and 
labor 

From the point of view of labor and its prospects, therefor^ a sinking 
feature of the Industrial Revolution was the immaise mcrease m the 
proportion of workers dependent wholly upon wages for their subsistence 
and upon the fluctuations in the market for employment In former days, 
on account of the abundance of land open for settlement on easy terms, 
industrious farm workers including mdentured servants had good pros- 
pects of acqumng farms of their own Labor was arduous on the land 
but families that tilled it could usually count on havmg some food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter in the worst of times 

In a different situation were workers connected with machine mdustnes 
Thousands of them rose, it is true, into the employing and professional 
classes, owing to economic opportunities and the flmdity of Amencan 
society But the vast majonly of them were destined to remain wage 
workers throughout their lives, and to be subject to the vicissitudes of 
tlie panics and depressions which afflicted machine mdustnes Not only 
did this destiny present a strange problem to individual men and women • 
in the disruption of the old family economy It brought to the nation 
unprecedented problems in class relations and m pubhc pohaes 

☆ 

As a result of the Industnal Revolution, a new conflict over the balance 
of power took form From the early days of colonization freehold 
farmers had clashed with seaboard landlords, merchants, and mon^- 
lenders They had struggled to get power, first in the colonial and then 
in the state legislatures They had constituted a substantial part of the 
opposition to the adoption of tlie Consbtution and had rallied m politics 
to the support of the Republican party under the leadership of Jefferson 
Now wage workers m machine mdustnes by the thousands surged mto 
tlie political arena and b^n to form organizations for the promotion 
of their interests 

In large numbers they flocked to the party of Jacksoman democracy, 
although it was largely a farmers' party But their interests did not exactly 
coincide with agranan interests They had needs, demands, and methods 
of their own Crowded together, as they were, m cities, they could easily 
create associations of their own to voice their mterests and bnng pressure 
to bear on employers, politicians, and on society in general, for the re- 
dress of their gnevances real or alleged 
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The associations organized by or for industnal workers after the nse 
of machine industries were numerous and vaned in nature and purposes 
But the most persistent type was the trade union Between the end of the 
eighteenth century and the middle of the nineteenth century tlie trade- 
union movement went tlirough four rather definite stages, as to forms of 
organization 

The first stage was the creation of local unions in single crafts or trades, 
for the purpose of influenang wages and the length of the working day 
As early as 1792 the shoemakers of Philadelphia formed a union Two 
years later the punters of New York and Philadelphia organized typo- 
graphical societies By the end of Jackson’s second administration in 
1837 workers in the leading trades of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and several other towns had established local unions Among 
them were unions of bookbinders, machinists, ironworkers, hatmakers, 
jewelers, type founders, glassmakers, millwnghts, ship joiners, fumers, 
leather dressers, shoemakers, pnnters, boilermakers, loom weavers, and 
plumbers 

As local unions in single trades multiplied they showed a tendency 
to draw together in their respective cities, and this marked the second 
phase of their evolution New York led oflE with the establishment of a 
central or aty trades union, a union of trades, in 1833 Within five years 
there were similar city organizations in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Newark, Albany, Troy, and Pittsburgh, and also in the Western towns 
of Cincinnati and Louisville 

Dunng these very years trade unionism entered the third stage in its 
development the federation of local craft unions in a national associ- 
ation representing a single trade, an industry, or a craft For this move- 
ment the journeymen cordwamers, or shoe and leather workers, were 
pathbreakers In March 1836 they held a convention in New York City, 
composed of delegates from cordwamers’ unions m New York, New 
Haven, Brooklyn, Newark, Paterson, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
several other places Then and there th^ formed a constitution for the 
National Co-operabve Association of Journeymen Cordwamers and 
flamed a platform pledging mutual assistance In the same year unionist 
pnnters, after many exchanges of letters, sent delegates to a general con- 
vention in Washington and entered into a loose national federation 
Other trades followed these examples, with ups and downs in fortune, 
until within twenty years each of the pnncipal crafts had a national 
organization of some kind 

The fourth step m the organization of labor— the union of all unions 
in a national federation— was the most difficult of all and was not 
permanently effected until more than fifty years after the cordwamers 
had formed their national craft federation in 1836 But the project had 
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been planned in the early stages of trade-union development and efforts 
had been made to realize it as soon as local umonism had gained its 
first strength 

An experiment in general organization was attempted in New Eng- 
land in 1831, with the formation of the New England Association of 
Farmers, Mechanics, and Other Working Men Although some unionists 
were represented in its meefangs, the association was as much concerned 
with politics and social reforms as with hours, wages, and workmg condi- 
tions Within three years it went to pieces 
A stronger effort at nabonal federation on a unionist basis m respect of 
membership was made in 1834 at a convention of delegate from trades 
unions held m New York City After extended debates the National 
Trades Union was formed under a constitution which declared its pur- 
poses to be moral, intellectual, and pecuniary This national umon held 
conventions in 1835 and 1836 and then collapsed m the panic of 1837 
The foundations for such a national union of unions had not yet been 
securely laid and nearly thirty years were to pass before another under- 
taking of the kind was even attanpted 

☆ 

Amid the uprush of fectones and cities, the multiplication of wage 
workers, the relative dechne of handicraft production, and the growth 
of trade unions, a thoroughly dislocatmg force broke into the economy 
of the nation That was the penodical pamc followed by a widespread 
industnal collapse Such crises had often occurred in the past but as long 
as the overwhelming majonty of the people tilled the soil for a livdihood 
depressions did not create destitution for the masses Now, however, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were concentrated in great mdustnal centers 
and divorced from the soil with its food-givmg crops, its raw materials 
for clothing and shelter, and its endunng opportunities for productive 
employment Now a breakdown in mdustiy and business enterprise 
meant^ for such urbanized workers, unemployment, no wages, actual 
lack of the vital necessities— food, clothmg, and shelter 
The first temfic smash in the machme-production age occuned m 
1819, another in 1829, the third and most severe in the history of the 
United States up to that date opened in 1837 and lasted for about five 
years A bnef recovery was only a prelude to a fourth collapse in 1847 
Ten years later, in 1857, another depression settled over the nation and 
almost crushed the labor movement enbrdly 
Even in the intervals called prosperous, poverty and distress haunted 
the working-class distncts of the great cities Famines and misery had 
marked the course of all history in the Old World and the Onent, but 
slaves and serfs had usually had some shelter and some bread even in 
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hard tunes There had been poverty m colonial times in America and m 
the early days of the Republic, but it had been widely dispersed and its 
evils mitigated m considerable measure by chanty and poor relief 

Whether the Industnal Revolution increased the relative amount of 
poverty or not, it made the position of mere wage workers more precanous 
than that of the serf or the farmer, and it concentrated poverty-stncken 
persons m urban masses so large that only the blind could fail to see 
their plight Such poverty, on a scale so enormous and so obtmding, so 
contrasted in the cities with flaunting nches, was a new thing, and it 
aroused consternation among Amencan citizens who had social sympa- 
thies and cared about the secunty of the Repubhc Their interest was 
heightened by the agitations and protests of labor leaders, chanty 
workers, and pohtical reformers 

In a land where the objectives of society and government were de- 
clared to be life, liberty, equality, the pursuit of happiness, and the gen- 
eral welfare, what was to be done about such poverty? Were the 
institutions and ideas denved from the great Revolutionary age of 
the Republic sufficient to meet the new problems? Fifty years after the 
Declaration of Independence Amencans were impelled to thinking more 
comprehensively than their forebears had done in the days of the 
Revolution itself 

Before the industnal upheaval had gone far the Amencan stock of 
ideas on society and government, on industry and agriculture, on the 
nghts of men and women, was reviewed, reinterpreted, modified, and 
augmented Reforms bewildering m number were proposed They were 
forced upon the attention of political parties Tliey were wntten up in 
books, pamphlets, and newspaper articles, and made subjects of dis- 
cussion in circles high and low, from one end of the country to the 
other During the advance of the Western frontier, the contests of 
polibcians, the westward sweep into the Louisiana Temtory and the 
Southwest, the upsurge of cities and industries, the building of canals 
and railways, the celebration of a growing population and mounting 
wealth— amid all this— plans for recasting the heritage received from the 
founders of the Republic were forced into the thought of reflective people 
concerned with the future of the United States In nature these ideas 
and plans ranged from specific reforms to an overhauling of the entire 
social order 

Reformers who spoke from the ranks of labor or m the name of labor 
presented a long bill of specific demands equal suffrage for all white 
men and, sometimes, for women, free and equal public education, the 
abohtion of imprisonment for debt, which especially oppressed the poor, 
an independent labor press, the dissolution of monopolies, full right of 
labor to organize, strike, and bargain collectively with employers, a ten- 
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hour day, with hints of an eight-hour day, payment of wages m cash 
instead of “store goods”, restnction of immigration, sound mon^ for 
wages, instead of fluctuating bank paper, regulation of factones and 
mines in the interests of safety and health, and the division of the pubhc 
domain mto small homesteads to be g;iven, not sold, to persons willmg 
to occupy and develop them 

Other reformers, including many men and women distingmshed for 
their ideahstic leadership, declared that such schemes were not enough 
to cure the ills of poverty or release the full productive force of machine 
economy, and they offered a vanety of panaceas One of the earliest of 
such reforming groups advocated a peaceful reconstraction of Amencan 
society, especially that type expounded by the French idealist^ Charles 
Founer, under a theory of utopian sociahsm The utopists of this school 
were generally called “associationists ” They proposed to abandon the 
capitalist factory system, found colonies of associated workers on the land, 
and combine farmmg with manufactunng In colonies of the kmd, they 
believed, workers could be self-sufficing, share Iheir wealth on equal 
terms, and acquire economic stabihty and mdependence 

One school of American assoaatiomsts, m their thinking, used exten- 
sively the ideals propagated by the Bntish utopian socialist, Robert Owen, 
who made lecture tours m the United States and, with lus son, Robert 
Dale Owen, founded a sociahst colony at New Harmony m Indiana 
Th^ were especially impressed by Robert Owen’s three revolutionary 
propositions the enormously mcreased productive powers which man in 
modem times has acquired involve, and in a measure necessitate, great 
changes m the social and industnal stmcture of society, the world has 
reached a point of progress at which co-operative industry should replace 
competitive labor, society, discardmg large cities and solitary homes, 
should resolve itself into associations— communities uniting agnculture 
and manufactunng If m theory Owen’s propositions were revolutionary, 
in practice his program was intended to be pacific, for the mdependent 
communities were to be established by the voluntary co-operation of 
capital and labor 

Convinced that they were on the nght hne, Amencan associationists 
made expenmental tests of their doctnnes They established several 
colonies in different parts of the country, but only those motivated by 
rehgious fervor and sacnfice managed to survive for more than a few 
years 

Also revolutionary but at an opposite pole of thought from utopian 
socialism, and violent rather than peaceful in its imphcabons, was the 
interpretation of recent industrial events proclaimed by disciples of Karl 
Marx, whose Commumst Manifesto was issued in Europe m 1848 Three 
years later a German apostle of Marx, Joseph Weydemeyer, landed in 
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Amenca and founded a newspaper to spread the doctrine that the histori- 
cal role of the working class was to overthrow the whole capitalist system 
and usher in a "co-operative commonwealth ” But Weydemeyer did not 
make much headway with his propaganda m the American labor move- 
ment When the Cml War started he enlisted as a captain in the Union 
army and by valiant service rose to the rank of general Though his call 
for a revolutionary labor party gained no matenal support in the Amen- 
can labor movement, Marxism was thrust into the ferment of the new 
industnal age in the United States 

☆ 

The influence of the mechanical revolution was not confined to urban 
centers Indeed one great machine industry, railway transportation, 
coupled with the electnc telegraph, ran out in every direction until at 
len^h it spanned the continent Railways cut channels from the sea- 
board to the West, through which manufactures flowed to farmers and 
planters and farm produce flowed back m exchange One staking feature 
of the trunk lines was the close economic union effected between the 
Northeast and the old Northwest Terntory before the sixth decade of 
the nineteenth century closed 

By that time enterprisers of the North and the South were pro]ectmg 
trunk lines to the Pacific Had it not been for a dispute over the route— 
whether it was to go through the Southwest or the Central West— and 
the political struggle over slavery, begmnmgs of construction would have 
been made before i860 

Rapid transportation between the manufactunng regions of the East 
and the farming regions of the West did not prevent Westerners, how- 
ever, from developing industaes of their own Cleveland, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St Louis, and Louisville early became manu- 
factunng as well as merchandising centers A survey of Amencan economy 
published in 1854 reported “Cincinnati, Ohio, appears to be a great 
central depot of ready-made clothing, and its manufacture for the Western 
markets may be said to be one of the great trades of that city 
Latterly sewing machines, of vaned construction, have been largely em- 
ployed At Louisville, Kentucky, and St Louis, Missoun, the manu- 
facture of clothing IS extensively earned on, but Cincinnati may be con- 
sideied as the great mart of ready-made clothing for the Western states, 
and, m a measure, for those of the South also In 1851 there were in the 
latter city 108 establishments, employing 950 hands in their own work- 
shops, and upwards of 9000 females either at their own homes or under 
‘bosses ’ The proprietors are chiefly German Jews, and most of the 
operatives are Germans ” 

A petty village with a few inhabitants when Cook County, Illinois 
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was organized in 1831, Chicago soon became a focus for shipping on the 
Great Lakes and for distnbuting Eastern manufactures brought by water 
and rail Then its enterpnsers turned to manufactunng After the estab- 
hshment of the McCormick reaper works in 1849, Chicago rose to be 
the leading center for the manufacture of plows, reapers, threshers, and 
other machinery needed for the expansion of farm production as vast 
areas of level Western land were opened up for cultivation, especially 
enormous com- and wheat-growing regions 

Although many men in the South saw the immense potentiahties of 
machine mdustry for economic welfare and sought to balance the agn- 
culture of that region by the mtroduction of manufactunng, their eflEorts, 
for one reason or another, met with only shg^t success It is true that by 
1840 Virginia, North Carohna, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky had 
many cotton miHs in operation, but these factones were small in size 
and m their growth fell far behind Northern competitors In 1850 the 
annual value of manufactures produced m the free states was more than 
four times the output of manufactures m the slave states Omitting 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missoun from the list of slave states, it was 
more than eight times the Southern oulput In 1857 the free states had 
17,800 miles of railway lines, the slave states only 6800 miles 

By the middle of the century four portentous facts stood out in the 
economy of the United States First the capital value of mdustnal and 
urban property overtopped the capital value of all tiie farms and planta- 
tions from the Atlantic to the Pacific Second, the Northeast and the 
Northwest, hnked together by common interests, greatly surpassed in 
manufactunng wealth and production all the Southern states, espeaally 
the slave belt below Maryland, Kentucky, and Missoun Third, the iron 
products and leather goods, including boots and shoes, alone equaled 
in value of annual output all the cotton grown in Southern fidds Fourth, 
by similanty of freehold agncultural practices, the people of a vast section 
between the Southern seaboard and the Mississippi— in western Virgmia 
and North Carolina, and in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee— were 
affihated by economic habits and kindred sentiments with Northan 
farmers, rather than with the planters of the coastal plam who used 
chattel slaves to till their soil 

Over continuously larger areas of the continental domain the mterests 
and ideologies of the early Republic were undergoing changes and trans- 
formations fundamental in character Inhented productive methods of 
agriculture and manufacturing were being outmoded The Amencan 
population was becoming mcreasmgly urban The family system of 
economic and cultural unity was giving way to the factory system which 
drew even young children into its fold An organized movement was 
beginning to assert the claims of labor to a larger share of the profits of 
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capitalistic enterprise, and revolutionary social theories were competing 
with loyalty to capitalism in the ranks of labor Localism was yielding 
ground before the invasion of new laws, customs, institutions, and social 
problems national in scope The trend of thought and interest was to- 
ward a more consolidated national Union and a fuller realization of the 
opportunities for the life commodious and abundant on this continent 
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A ttending the expansion of the Amencan nation to the Pacific 
Ocean and the transformation wrought in economy hy steam and 
machinery was Ihe decimabon of the govermng eht^ in the name of 
democracy Previously the very word “democracy" had been temfymg 
to rahng classes throughout the world In Amenca only a few groups 
of persons belonging to the Revolubonary generabon of the eighteenth 
century had used the word “democracy” as a symbol for their polibcal 
and social ideals and programs Such groups had been regarded with 
horror by those men and women of the times who beheved with Chief 
Jusbce Ohver Ellsworth that Jeffersomans were the “apostles of anarchy, 
bloodshed, and atheism”, or with Elbndge Gerry that “the evils we ex- 
penence flow from the excess of democracy The people do not want 
virtue but are the dupes of pretended patnots ” 

This fnght at the thought of democracy was illustrated m the systems 
of government set up in the states by ihe leaders of the Revolution 
Those systems in a majoniy of cases hrmted the right to vote to men who 
owned property or paid taxes, and put high property quahficabons on 
the nght to serve m legislatures and important offices In this way they 
excluded from government a substanbal proporbon of white males But 
since the number of white male property owners and taxpayers was large, 
the suffrage was widely extended And m fact, with the abohbon of 
Bntish conbol, legislatures became very powerftd in all the states, repre- 
senbng a posifave tendency in the direcbon of democraty 
On the eve of the revolt against Great Bntain the Amencans, possibly 
with some excepbons, were wholehearted monarchists Dunng the 
Revolubon the word “democracy” was little used It did not appear m 
any of the great pubhc documents of the age— neither in the Declarabon 
of Independence, nor in any of the first state constitutions, nor m the 
Consbtution of the United States In the convenbon which framed the 
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Constitution powerful statesmen expressed aversion to democracy and 
sought to put checks on majority rule by the people Thomas Jefferson 
did not publicly call himself a democrat or use the term in any of his 
public addresses and messages He was convinced that government by a 
simple majority— even of farmers— could be as despotic as a one-man 
tyranny and he especially distrusted “the mobs of the great cibes ” 

Indeed even the word “republic” fnghtened timid souls None of the 
first state constitutions mentioned the word The Constitution of the 
United States did not officially declare the new nation to be a republic 
Only gradually did that term come mto official use Jefferson was really 
promoting the idea when he called his party Republican 

Dunng the Revolution, however, multitudes of disfianchised people 
thought and acted in the domain of public affairs Throngs who were 
excluded from the privilege of votmg and holding office took part m 
boycotting Bntish goods Many men who could not vote fought in the 
War of Independence After the new governments were established local, 
state, and national elections were held periodically and struggles over 
public questions and for political power quickened the minds of thou- 
sands who had no actual share in tlie government Elections and cam- 
paigns also stimulated political interest among men entitled to vote but 
hitherto mdifferent to their rights and duties as citizens Political news- 
papers mulfaplied Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and broadsides on politics 
and government rolled from presses in swelling streams, helping to make 
citizens more alert to the importance of public questions for themselves 
and their country 

In this political awakening the advocacy of democracy spread rapidly, 
especially after the opening of the French Revolution in 1789 Demo- 
cratic agitations accompanied the outburst of Amencan sympathy for 
the French Republic when it became involved in war with Great Bntam 
in 1793 Dunng those years of excitement local societies were organized 
in nearly every state m the Union for the purpose of carrying on political 
education and propaganda— from Addison County in Vermont to 
Charleston, South Carolina, from Philadelphia to Lexington in Ken- 
tucky Forty-two such societies are reported by E P Link m his Demo- 
cratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800, published in 1942 Of this 
number at least fifteen called themselves “Democratic” societies, others 
chose the more conservative word “Republican” as their title, two 
adopted the hyphenated title, “Democratic-Republican ” 

So active were the societies that conservatives, such as Hamilton and 
Washington, saw the specter of a revolution from below and considered 
ways and means of suppressing it In fact the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
pushed through Congress by the Federalists in 1798, were aimed at such 
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agitations fomented by the popular societies Nevertheless, respectable 
leaders in local affairs, apparently in ever larger numbers, were boldly 
speaking of their political aspirations as "'democratic " 

The outcome of the French Revolution m the dictatorship of 
Napoleon Bonaparte cooled the ardors of the democratic and republican 
societies and most of them as distinct organizations seem to have disap- 
peared by the opening of the nineteenth century But their places were 
taken by local party machines which had been growing up in every state 
and populous community For the fateful election of 1800 both the 
Federalists and the Anti-Federalists, or Repubhcans, were well organized 
Each of the two parties in Congress formed a separate group, or caucus, 
to promote its political interests In cities, towns, and counties, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, from Pennsylvania to Tennessee, members 
of the opposition to the Federalists held local conventions and estab- 
lished local committees, each free to choose its name Most of them 
adopted the name "Republican”, some preferred the title "Democratic- 
Republican”, a few candidly called themselves "Democrats ” 

As the decades of the nineteenth century passed, more and more 
members of the Republican party appropriated the Democratic label 
But national leaders of that party continued to insist they were simply 
Repubhcans State and local committees of the party used the one or 
the other title, according to their degree of sympathy with popular de- 
mands Since no national party convention was held until 1831, there 
was no official body empowered to fix the party name 
Madison, Monroe, and even Andrew Jackson clung to the name 
"Republican ” In no state paper or official address did Jackson proclaim 
himself a Democrat or refer to the United States as a democracy, al- 
though in private letters he occasionally used the words with approval 
Nor did the early national conventions of the party desert the name 
given to it by Jefferson The national convention of 1840 spoke of 
"cardinal pnnciples m the Democratic faith”, but not until 1844 was 
its national convention ready to discard officially all references to the 
“Republican” brethren and declare the party to be "the American 
Democracy”— "the Democratic party of this Union ” 

☆ 

While democratic ideas were spreading, the chances of applying them 
in everyday practice were improving All the states admitted to the 
original Union between 1789 and 1840 — Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Flonda, Mis- 
souri, Maine, Michigan, and Arkansas— differed in several features of 
their social structure from the old seaboard states with their colonial back- 
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grounds In none of the former was there an upper class of wealth and 
political power comparable to that represented by the great landlords or 
the nch merchants of the onginal thirteen states In short, there was more 
equality in wealth and social condition in the new agncultural states 
than in the old 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising to find that the constitu- 
tions of the new states were more democratic m many respects than 
the constitutions of some older states The new states all adopted white 
manhood suffrage or at most slight qualifications on the nght to vote 
They also opened places in legislatures and pubhc administrations to 
adult males m general As the number of senators and representatives 
from new states mcreased in Congress, as Western states acquired more 
voting power in presidential dections, even seaboard pohbcians who had 
no natural liking for democracy were forced to accept some of it as a hard 
fact or retire from public life 

At the same time the old East was undergoing a transformation which 
favored the growth of democracy there The number of freehold farmers 
was increasmg in the regions behind the seaboard, from Maine to 
Georgia Popular agitations were making more farmers politically con- 
scious, and changing them from negligent into active voters New in- 
dustrial cities were spnnging up The population of the older cities was 
nsing rapidly Immigrants were flooding m from the Old World and ac- 
qumng Amencan citizenship Industnal workas were forming trade 
unions and labor parties 

These evaits helped to erode the prevailing class stractures of the 
Eastern states and promote the growth of political democracy— a vote 
for every white man at least and the opemng of all public places to 
white men of every rank in society Far and wide, people of democratic 
inclinations were recalling that the Declaration of Independence had 
declared all men born equal and pomting the logic that all men ought to 
have the nght to vote and hold oflSce 

So the democratic changes did not all occur in the Western states 
As a matter of fact low suflErage qualifications were adopted in several 
Eastern states before many Western states had come into existence This 
was in hne with the pnnciples of 1776, reinforced by agrarian and labor 
agitations m the East since the establishment of the Republic It had 
httle or nothing to do vsuth the so-caUed “frontier” 

Step by step, seaboard states altered thar constitutions, in various 
parts, m such a way as to abohsh or qualify the rule that only owners of 
property could vote and to confer the suffrage on nearly all adult white 
males The property requirement for voting was removed among the 
original thirteen states in the following order of time 
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1778 — South Carolina 
1784 — New Hampshire 
1789 — Georgia 
1792— Delaware 
1810 — ^Maryland 
1818 — Connecticut 


1821 — ^Massachusetts, New York 

1842 — ^Rhode Island 

1844 — New Jersey 

1850 — ^Virginia 

1856 — ^North Carolina 


In several cases, when the property-ownership qualification on the nght 
to vote was abandoned, the payment of a small tax, on the Pennsylvania 
model of 1776, was substituted or continued, but in time that tax was 
also generally abolished By the middle of the nineteenth century prac- 
tically all white male cifazens m the onginal states could vote Thus 
two movements between 1776 and 1850— one in the East and the other 
in the West— converged to make white manhood suffrage prevail gener- 
ally in the country 

In the same span of years property qualifications on the nght to hold 
office were removed, along with various religious qualifications Under 
many of the first state constitutions public officials and members of the 
legislatures had to be the owners of property in fixed amounts For 
example, according to the Massachusetts constitution of 1780, the gov- 
ernor had to own freehold property worth at least £1000, under the 
South Carolina constitution of 1778 the governor's property qualification 
was at least £10,000 freehold Many of the first state constitutions also 
contained provisions which limited the suffrage or office-holding or both 
to Christians or to Protestants alone But with the spread of democracy 
the restnction of offices to men of wealth and members of specific 
religious denominations was destroyed 

Coupled with the extension of the suffrage and the removal of property 
and religious qualifications on office-holding were two other practices 
also called democratic The first was the custom of giving short terms 
to public officers, known as “rotation in office”, the second was the rule 
that the victors in an election should take over the political ]obs held 
by their predecessors— “to the victors belong the spoils of office ” 

Democrats early resented the tendency to keep men of old and nch 
families in office from generation to generation Tbey maintained, more- 
over, that long service in places of power was likely to make men arbi- 
trary and aristocratic in the management of public business A change 
of officers every few years, they insisted, was necessary m a democracy 
and conducive to the right conduct of administration Short terms, fre- 
quent elections, and rotation in office, therefore, became popular watch- 
words 

To them was added one less theoretical “Turn the rascals out and 
give the jobs to our ^boys ' ” By 1840 “the spoils system” had become 
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general throughout the Union, even in the federal government at 
Washmgton After every dection crowds of public offiaals, mcluding 
clerks, accountants, and doorkeqiers, were removed to make room for 
men belonging to the victonous party or faction 

Another feature of the democratic tendency was the adoption of the 
rule that presidential electors must be chosen by popular vote The 
onginal Constitution provided that each state shall appoint in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct the number of electors to 
which it may be entitled— that is, the number equal to its whole number 
of senators and representatives This method of election had been adopted 
by the convention of 1787 instead of other plans presented, sudi as elec- 
tion by Congress or by cbrect popular vote It was intended to remove 
the selection of the President from the heats of pohtical campaigns 
Presidenfaal electors so chosen, it was thought, would be free to review 
all the candidates, pass careful ]udgments on the ments of the men 
available for the office, and cast their votes according to their best 
opinions 

In the beginning presidential electors were chosen by the state legis- 
latures themselves in several states, but five states established popular 
election at the very outset By 1824, when twenty-four states participated 
in the election, eighteen had provided that the presidential electors must 
be chosen by the voters, in only six states were they selected by the 
legislatures In the next election, 1828, electors were popularly chosen in 
all states except Delaware and South Carohna Meanwhile presidenfaal 
electors had lost their freedom of choice, they had become “dummies,” 
bound to vote for the candidate for the presidency duly nommated by 
their political party Thus popular election had been substituted for the 
deliberative electoral process contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution 

In another respect the election of the President was made still more 
popular— by the rise of the national party convention as a machine for 
selecting candidates pnor to the election After the retirement of Wash- 
ington, whose election had been unanimous, Federahst members of 
Congress organized a caucus or unofficial committee to select their 
candidate The Republicans soon followed their example Until 1828, 
one or more candidates were regularly nominated by congressional 
caucuses But in that year “King Caucus met his death ” Jackson's sup- 
porters had outlawed the practice as aristocratic and contrary to the 
Constitution besides For a short time there was no national party assem- 
bly for nominating purposes 

In 1831, however, a new machine was created— the national nominat- 
ing convention In that year the Anti-Masons and the National Re- 
pubhcans, or Whigs, hdd conventions to choose thar candidates for 
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the coming election The following year the Jacksonian Republicans 
also summoned a convention, at which Martin Van Buren was nomi- 
nated to run for V ice-President with Jackson their presidential nominee 
By 1840 the national party convention had become an established politi- 
cal institution in the United States 

Delegates to the national convention of each party were chosen by 
party committees or conventions, state or local or both, in each state 
They were, Jacksonians alleged, *%esh from the people” Yet in reality 
every national convention was dominated by officeholders and profes- 
sional politicians, including senators and representatives from the Con- 
gress of the United States Nevertheless it was not as secret and autocratic 
as the congressional nominating caucus which had met and earned on 
its negotiations behind closed doors Moreover it was a national assembly 
which drew together partisans from all sections of the country It was 
both more democratic and more national than the caucus 

Besides serving as an assembly for the selection of candidates, the 
national convention, soon after its appearance, adopted the practice 
of framing and publishing a platform, or declaration of the party 
pnnciples, that helped to define and fix the issues of the campaign for 
public discussion Hitherto in presidential elections there had been no 
party statement giving the public any official information respecting 
the policies for which the candidate stood and which he might carry 
into effect if given his chance by voters at the polls 

After the election of 1840 the voters had for use in every campaign 
the national platforms of the nval parties, and the speeches of the cam- 
paign could be focused on the doctnnes and planks of the platforms 
As a wag once said, the platform was often “a thing to get on by and 
not a thing to ride on ” But, vague and elusive as it frequently was, it 
was usually more definite than the rumors, pnvate letters, and newspaper 
stories which had formed the chief basis for popular information and 
judgment m the campaigns held prior to the appearance of the national 
nominating convention Henceforward the people had before them in 
campaigns, besides the personalities of the candidates, statements of 
party purposes which they could cnticize, approve, or reject Whatever 
its shortcomings, the practice of issuing platforms was an advance m the 
democratic process and political education 

☆ 

Dunng this democratic development women asserted claims to nghts 
and privileges denied them in law and custom From early colonial times 
women had been active in public as well as pnvate affairs They had 
not only carried on domestic industries that fostered national independ- 
ence, they had edited and published newspapers, wntten and pnnted 
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pamphlets, tracts, poems, and plays in support of the Revolution, thqr 
had organized boycotts against Bnhsh goods and participated in essential 
work throughout the war against Britain They had expressed their 
opinions respecting the course of events at the conclusion of that war, 
and forceful women had objected to the way in which men proposed to 
monopolize voting and lawmaking m the nation whose interests women 
were promoting and defending Now in the Jacksonian age women were 
banding together to demand equal nghts with men as fellow atizens of 
the United States They were applying the principles proclaimed m the 
Declaration of Independence to their own legal and social status 

Following their excursions into reformmg fidds, leaders among women 
came to feel the need of an organized and directed movement for 
overcoming discnmmations against women m law and practice With 
the sympathy and aid of several prominent men that movement was 
formally launched by the holding of a convention at Seneca Falls, New 
York, in 1848 Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, of Seneca Falls, were the prune instigators of this undertakmg 
After a long debate tlie convention drafted and adopted a Declaration 
of Sentiments, or pnnciples, on which to base appeals for united and 
nationwide action 

Almost in the language of the Declaration of Independence, the 
women's declaration opened ''When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one portion of the family of man to assume 
among die people of the earth a position different from that which 
they have hitherto occupied, but one to which the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opimons of man- 
fand requires that they should declare the causes that impel them to such 
a course We hold these tmths to be self-evident that all men and women 
are created equal ” 

Then, after the style of that earlier declaration which had asserted the 
natural equality and nghts of man, there followed a long hst of “repeated 
injuries and usurpations on the part of man toward woman” among 
other things, man has denied to her the nght to vote, compelled her 
to submit to laws in the making of which she has no voice, taken from 
her nghts m property and the wages she earns, denied to her the facilities 
for obtaining a thorough education, and monopohzed “nearly all the 
profitable employments ” 

Having set forth the grounds of women’s revolt in the clear terms of 
the Declaration of Independence and cited the gnevances to be 
remedied, the Seneca Falls convention demanded that women “have 
immediate admission to all the nghts and pnvileges which belong to them 
as citizens of the United States ” To the Declaration of Sentiments the 
convention added a set of resolutions dealing with these nghts and 
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pnvileges, and afErmmg specifically that “it is the duty of the women 
of this country to secure to themselves their sacred nght to the elective 
franchise 

In demanding equal civil and political nghts and in carrying on dis- 
cussions of public questions women now had a broad program for 
inspiration and guidance It was greeted with abuse and dension m 
many quarters, but, despite rebuflEs and setbacks, women pressed forward 
with their agitation for “the nghts and pnvileges” which they claimed 
as citizens of the United States 

Equal suffragists were rapidly gaming adherents when the excitement 
of the slavery cnsis broke over the land Then leaders in the woman 
movement concentrated largely on the cause of freedom for slaves and 
the preservation of the Union But after those causes had tnumphed 
in 1865 they renewed their agitation and started with invincible resolve 
on the course that led, first, to gams m communities and states and, 
finally, to national triumph m the Nineteenth Amendment of 1920 
which provided that the nght to vote shall not be denied or abndged 
on account of sex 


☆ 

With the forward surge of democracy the idea took firmer root that 
free public schools supported by taxation should be established for the 
education of the children of the people, not otherwise educated In this 
school movement many purposes and forms of advocacy were commin- 
gled Large numbers of radicals regarded education as a cure for many 
social ills and as a means of prepanng the people to wm more pnvileges by 
reducing the power of the educated mmonty to dictate the terms on 
which the masses were to work and live Only an educated people, re- 
formers avowed, can govern themselves, supply competent oflScials all 
over the huge continent, and assure the safety of the Republic On the 
other hand conservatives thought that public education would be useful 
in preventing the spread of “wild ideas” among the people and make 
them less responsive to appeals for their support from “agitators” and 
“demagogues ” 

Immigration was likewise brought into the pleas for free and universal 
education Swarming thousands of men, women, and children were ar- 
riving in America from foreign lands Many of them were unacquainted 
with the English language and with the arts of self government Among 
them was a large proportion of Catholics, and Protestants feared that 
the Catholics would gam too much power in politics and public affairs 
generally if they were not “Americanized ” In this situation it was argued 
by educational reformers that free schools were needed to start the 
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children of imnugrants on the way to citizenship in the Rqiubhc and 
offset the feudal hentage brought from Europe 
Under the impulse of vaned motives the movement for free pubhc 
schools made headway against opposition and indifference But by no 
single master stroke throughout the land was universal education estab- 
lished On the contrary, progress in popular education took the form 
of local gains slowly accumulated in towns, cities, and states 
Horace Mann was active in formulatmg the comprehensive program 
of education finally adopted in Massachusetts, it encompassed, with 
elementary pubhc schools, traming schools for teachers, and free libranes 
in towns Henry Barnard was the prune leader of a smular development 
m Connecticut Besides working in their own commumties, Mann and 
Barnard labored in other parts of the country for the estabhshment 
of free schools Able men and women by the thousands in many com- 
munities and states, includmg governors, legislators, town councilors, 
and other ofiScials, gave time and strength to this cause, by speakmg 
and wnting, by framing plans and drafting laws 
Gradgingly, stone by stone, amid die grambhngs of taxpayers, the 
foundations of the system of free pubhc education were laid in all the 
Northern states and m several Southern states by i860 According to 
official estimates for that year every white inhabitant of the country 
received, in pubhc or pnvate schools, on the average, more than five 
tiroes as many days of schooling as sudi inhabitants received in 1800 
In this attack on ignorance the following phases were salient 

Grants of public funds to aid chanty, church, and pnvate schools, all free 
from pubhc control 

Laws permitting cities, counties, towns, and other distncts to lay taxes 
for schools if the voters so decided 
Laws making special provisions for the education of the indigent poor 
Laws requiring communities to make provision of some kind for education, 
occasionally with grants from the state treasury, supplemented by small tui- 
tion fees 

The abolihon of all tuition fees, thus making instruction free 
Equalization of education by abolition of pauper schools and of grants to 
schools maintained by churches 

Creation of normal schools for the training of teachers 
Organization of regular boards of education, state and local, for the estab- 
lishment and management of schools 
Mandatory and statewide laws requmng the establishment of elementary, 
free, and compulsory education in every distnct 
Limited measures providmg for the creation of pubhc high schools to fur- 
nish advanced education 

Establishment of state colleges and universities, crownmg the system of 
lower schools 
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Yet the phases did not follow one another exactly in order of time 
For example, the University of Virginia, designed by Thomas Jefferson, 
was organized in 1819, but not until 1846 did the Virginia legislature 
enact a comprehensive law providing for school districts, regular taxa- 
tion for the support of elementary schools, and county school commis- 
sioners By i86o only Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Rhode Island, Illinois, and Minnesota 
had normal schools for the training of teachers 

☆ 

With the spread of democratic ideas and practices, and of education 
for the masses, the general public could, and did, play a more active 
part in the handhng of pohtical affairs The emergence of this increas- 
ingly democratic way of life, national in scope and often unifying in 
its effects, was greatly facilitated by improvements in communication 
The development of post roads was almost unbelievable in its rapidity 
In 1774 there was only one great post line— the shore road from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, to Savannah, Georgia, except for the road 
from New York City to Albany there were practically no regular post 
connections with the intenor Sixty years later, m 1834, there was a large 
network of post roads from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, with three lines mnmng 
beyond the Mississippi to forts on the far frontier The great Cumberland 
Road, or national highway, started m 1811 under a congressional act of 
1806, had penetrated the heart of Ohio and regular stagecoaches were 
running over it to and from the seaboard The Ene Canal linked the 
regions of the Great Lakes with New York City and intervening points 
The Pennsylvania Canal joined Philadelphia to the headwaters of the 
Ohio and the whole Mississippi basin Steamboats plymg along the 
Atlantic shore quickened communications between seaboard cities, they 
were running from seaboard towns to New Orleans and to all settled 
centers on tlie Mississippi and its navigable tnbutaries 

Before Andrew Jackson left the White House in 1837 the building of 
railways had begun and a few years later the first message by electnc 
telegraph was flashed between Washington and Baltimore By the close 
of the sixth decade all the main regions between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi were bound together by telegraph wires, over which news 
as well as private messages could be transmitted in a few minutes In 
i860 telegraph lines as well as railways connected Boston and New York 
with Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore with Chicago and 
St Louis, Charleston and Savannah with Chattanooga, Richmond with 
Chattanooga and Memphis, Chicago with New Orleans, and all the 
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urban centers of the East with numerous branches of the Western 
network 

In terms of rapid tdegraphic communication the populous centers 
east of the Mississippi were m instant touch with one anoliier, and 
news, which once required days or weeks for transmission, became 
swiftly nationalized In terms of travel and the transport of goods, a 
similar nationalization occurred In 1800 the journey from New York 
City to St Louis consumed about six weeks, to New Orleans about four 
weeks by sailing ship Ten years later the time of the journeys had been 
cut m half— to three weeks and two weeks respectively In 1857 weeks 
had been reduced to days it now took only tliree days to travel from 
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New York City to St Louis by rad, and five days to go from New 
York City to New Orleans by steamboat 

With the aid of these and other means the ecchange of general ideas, 
ideals, and sentiments was augmented and hastened Politicians from all 
parts of the country could get together m a short time m group meetm^ 
and national conventions Local trade umons could umte in state and 
general associations and their leaders keep in dose touch with one an- 
other Women could travel more widely and quickly in promoting their 
movement Newspapers, once ratensively provmaal, even local, in then 
coverage of events, speeches, and hterary activities, could enlar^ their 
range of coverage to the very borders of the nation, expeditmg and 
extending the arculation of ideas Pubhc schools prepared new readers 
for books, magazines, and newspapers Rotary presses dnven by steam 
engines enabled publishers to pnnt more copies of a paper m an hour 
than could be pnnted on a hand press in a week 

So the multiphcabon and circulation of the pimted word reached im- 
mense proportions The country was flooded with books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and broadsides In 1839 a report of the Post Office placed the 
number of newspapers and penodicals in the Umted States at 1555 
Eleven years later a special census fixed the number of daihes, weeklies, 
and other penodicals at 2800 and the number of copies pimted annually 
at 422,600,000 

The following table for the year 1839 shows the number and the dis- 
tribution of newspapers and other penodicals over sdected settled re- 
gions of the continent 


Massachusetts 

124 

New York 

274 

Pennsylvama 

253 

Ohio 

164 

Indiana 

69 

Illinois 

33 

Missoun 

a? 

Michigan 

31 

Virginia 

52 

South Carolina 

20 

Georgia 

33 

Louisiana 

26 


It IS evident from this table that in 1839 New York had twice as 
many newspapers and penodicals as Virginia, South Carolma, Georgia, 
and Louisiana combined, a single new state in the West, Ohio, had more 
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than all of the four Southern states combined Indiana had more than 
Virginia, and the frontier state of Ilhnois, m which Abraham Lincoln 
was growing up, had more than South Carolina, the home of John C 
Calhoun Even so, there were now more newspapers m Virginia m 1839 
tlian there had been in all the states when their independence was de- 
clared m 1776 

Under the impact of all these developments, the web of unity, while 
becoming more complex, was growing tighter Regions, sections, and 
states remained, but sentiments and loyalties were becoming more um- 
form Democratic customs and a pubhc opinion acceptmg them were 
spreading without r^ard to physical boundanes 

☆ 

As an outcome of the stirnng and converging forces at work in the 
United States the httle Union formed by the onginal thirteen states 
on the seaboard— the Union now continental in extent— was becoming 
national m its ideas and feelings, even in the South as pro-slavery seces- 
sionists learned from the number and vigor of their opponents in thar 
very midst It is true tliat nowhere in the Constitution of the United 
States did the word “nabon" or tlie word “nabonal" appear In their 
secret convenbon at Philadelphia m 1787 the framers of the Consbtubon 
at first resolved tliat they were seeking to establish a government “na- 
bonal” m all departments, but they struck out the word “nabonal” 
from their resolubons, thinking, no doubt, that it would disturb advocates 
of states’ nghts Nevertheless Madison, Jay, and Hamilton used the fate- 
ful and prophebc words m The Federalist Washington, Jefferson, and 
Jadcson repeatedly referred to the United States as a “nabon” and to 
Its great interests as “national” Although as late as 1850 it was still 
customary in popular usage and in prayers for divine blessing to speak 
of “these” United States, events were outrunning the language In the 
travail of the democrabc insurgency these states were fusing into an 
Amencan nation 
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A BROADENING AND DEEPENING SENSE 
OF CIVILIZATION 

B lended with the insurgency of democratic thought and action 
as expressions of individual nghts was concern with Amencan so- 
ciety as a whole and on the continental scale This concern involved a 
search for the bonds of social, economic, intellectual, and spmtual loyalty 
cutting across the vanations of states, regions, and classes It raised such 
fundamental questions for exploration and treatment as these 

What IS the social mission of this nation in its continental home? 

What dubes and virtues are necessary to the fulfilment of its histone 
mission? 

What opportunities for action lie open to the people? 

What knowledge is necessary for the accomplishment of their highest pur- 
poses? 

What pnnciples, inhented or newly devised, should be applied for progress 
toward the goal called Amencan? 

This mterest in what was called with growmg frequency “cmlizabon” 
—the progress of society toward a better way of life— rose far above mere 
partisan politics 

The word was new in all the history of thought and represented 
a new idea or ideal It first appeared in French and English wntings, 
it seems, about the middle of the eighteenth century and was first used 
in America, apparently, by wnters of the Revolutionary age, by Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Mercy Warren, John Adams, and Joel Barlow, 
for example Amid the upheavals of the democratic age it came into 
wider usage among orators, wnters, and publicists, who employed it to 
distinguish the ways of rational, ethical, and progressively more refined 
human relations from the ways of barbansm '"The exact measure of the 
progress of civilization,” said the historian, George Bancroft, m an ad- 
dress before the New York Histoncal Society in 1854, "'is the degree m 
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which the intelligence of the common mind has prevailed over wealth 
and brute force, in other words, the measure of the progress of civiliza- 
tion IS the progress of tihe people ” 

Thoug^it about popular progress had entered into the daily work of 
men and women who by labors of mind and hand had brought Amen- 
can soaety into being and given it a stable government, wealth, and 
strength In the democratic era special circumstances favored the nse of 
tiunkers dedicated to the business of speatong and writmg, and more 
or less freed from the tasks associated directly with domestic, agncultural, 
or industnal enterprises With the reading public enlarged by popular 
and secular education, publishers of newspapers, books, and magazines 
reached out for its patronage The opportunities to earn a hving by study- 
mg and wntmg expanded conespondingly In other words, there was 
now a widening market for essays, articles, and books wnttoi in a popu- 
lar style and deahng with every theme of human interest— economic, 
scientific, pohtical, histoncal, social, religious, and philosophical 

Avenues opened to abilities in wntmg for a democratic pubhc by the 
invention of machines for cheaper pnnting were paralleled by avenues 
opened to pubhc speakers by the nse of the platform In this democratic 
age auditonums of many kinds for general assemblies were constructed 
m the leading cities and many smaller platforms wctc made available 
for smaller meetmgs A Lyceum Lecture Bureau was organized to furnish 
speakers on vanous subjects to dubs and sociebes on a circuit reaching 
ftom the seaboard to the frontier In Lyceum lecture rooms thousands 
of Amencans heard letters, art, science, and the issues of the time dis- 
cussed by “the best imnds” of the nation Mass meetings came mto 
vogue, organized by men and women who wished to put before the 
people at large their proposals for mnovations and to ask for popular 
support 

Though liberty of speech, as well as of press, was guaranteed by 
federal and state consfatubons, free speech from pubhc platforms had 
not been a general practice before the advent of democracy, and when 
first attempted it encountered sore tnals and tribulabons Unruly ele- 
ments hissed, booed, and often stoned orators engaged in analyzing 
traditional theones and practices, pleadmg for new rights, and demand- 
ing reforms, mild or radical, in customary ways of thinking and acting 
Yet against opposition and disorder the platform grew m influence as 
audiences were disciphned by eloquence or were moved to reason by 
the power of argument Public speakmg became a practice of increasmg 
importance in agitation and the fonnafaon of pubhc opinion In time 
hundreds of women from the middle class, self-educated by intensive 
or wide reading and activated by experiences in pubhc life, were address- 
ing audiences with pleas for social improvement 
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As platfonn facilities multiplied and public speaking became an 
accepted way of distnbutmg knowledge or disseminating ideas, in- 
numerable OT^izahons for education and propaganda sprang up like 
mushrooms, m communities large and small Scarcely a proposal, from 
the amdiorabon of pnson conditions to temperance reform, from the 
revision of mantal relations and family life to easier divorce and woman 
sufiFrage, from modifications m the wage system to the abohtion of 
slavery, was without a society devoted to promoting it by concerted 
efforts 

When Alexis de Tocqueville traveled in the Umted States dunng 
Jackson's administration, studying Amencan habits and customs, he was 
astounded by the number of civic soaeties, and in his Democracy m 
Amertca he wrote “In no country in the world has the pnnciple of 
association been more successfully used, or apphed to a greater mulbtude 
of objects, than in Amenca In the Umted States, associations are 
established to promote the pubhc safety, commerce, industry, morahty, 
and religion There is no end which the human will despairs of attaming 
through the combmed power of mdividuals combined in a society ” 

☆ 

As the idea of civihzation ra the Umted States broadened and 
deepened in the consaousness of the people it became more generally 
recognized that the destiny and opportimity of the Amencan people 
lay first of all m then own development Pohhcal independence had 
Signalized that fact As mdustnes flourished an increasing econoimc in- 
dependence corroborated it Multiplying presses for the publication of 
books and other wntings invited consideration of it Thought confirmed 
it, sometimes m boastfal anogance and at other times m calm, rational 
admission of intellectual and moral obligations 

In an essay pubhshed in 1857, Ralph Waldo Emerson acclaimed the 
growth of national consaousness “Our day of mdependence, our long 
apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a dose The mil- 
hons, that around us are rushing into life, cannot always be fed on the 
sere remams of foreign harvests Events, actions anse, that must be sung, 
that will smg themselves There are creative maimers, there are crea- 
tive actions and creative words That is, mdicative of no custom or 
authonty but spnngmg spontaneous from the mmd’s own sense of the 
good and fair ” 

Was pohtical democracy, into which milhons were rushing m Amenca, 
among the things which Emerson called “good and fair” and a sure 
promise of advance in cmlization? Followers of Andrew Jackson and 
pohtiaans who were beneficianes of popular suffrage thought that it was 
Walt Whitman agreed that it was with the ardor of a poet, while finding 
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in democracy more than votes to be counted on election days and the 
spoils of office to be captured He accepted joyfully as brothers and 
sisters all sorts, conditions, and classes of people from the sidewalks of 
New York to California's shores He rejoiced in their "‘companionship 
as thick as trees," and gave his pledge to it “For you these, from me, 
O Democracy, to serve you Fox youl for you, I am trilling these 
songs " 

Here on this continent Whitman envisaged the making of "'the most 
splendid race the sun has yet shone upon, with the love of com- 
rades”— America linked to humanity by mystic bonds and yet emanci- 
pated from many ties to Europe “Nothing,” he declared, “merely 
copied from and following out the feudal world will do The 
entire stock m trade of rhyme-talking heroes and heroines” must be dis- 
carded and the songs of a free people sung Here, in Whitman's vistas, 
democracy was to build a civilization of greater freedom, equality, and 
fellowship than the world had ever known 

But the Federalists surviving from Hamilton's era, still clinging 
to Hamilton's social outlook, and new Federalists beanng the name of 
Whig were openly skeptical Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, who had 
been an “insurgent” among the Federalists in the election of 1820, 
concluded, after he had witnessed the Jacksonian upheaval, that this de- 
mocracy would fall into anarchy, try revolution, and end in despotism, 
unless the children of the people could be educated to respect the law, 
defy demagogues, and play a better role as citizens And as to that he 
was by no means optimistic 

Among the Whigs of the South similar views of democracy were stoutly 
defended Alexander Stephens, of Georgia, publicly said that the 
equalitanan ideas espoused by Jefferson and other early leaders of the 
Republic were simply wrong— “fundamentally wrong” as applied to 
slavery Indeed the wealth and talents of the Southern planters were 
largely enlisted in the opposition to Jacksonian democracy Whether ap- 
plied to white men or to slaves, the free and equal doctrines of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were regarded by most of their spokesmen as 
dangerous— to property and prestige 

Writing in a philosophic vein, Emerson took a middle course with 
respect to the issue of democracy Many reforms championed by 
democracy he approved “The philosopher, the poet, or the religious 
man,” he said, “will, of course, wish to cast his vote with the democrat ” 
The spirit of equality, the spread of popular education, the refinement 
and elevation of society in all its parts, the opening of opportunities 
to all the people— these he praised as desirable features of democracy 
Such progress was in many ways inevitable m the United States, he 
thought^ and worthy of universal support 
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But Emerson refused to admit that the Democratic party was synony- 
mous with democracy He insisted that it was "the party of the Poor 
marshafled against the Rich” and was directed by "a few sdf-seeking 
deserters from the Rich or Whig party,” who misled the people by seem- 
mg to be their spokesmen while loving to dine and wine with the 
wealthy and pnvileged In saying this, however, he disclaimed any 
intention of endorsing Whig denunciations of democracy “From nei- 
ther party, when m power,” he lamented, “has the world any benefit 
to expect in science, art, or humanity, at all commensurate with the 
resources of the nation ” In other words pohtical democracy, m Emer- 
son’s opimon, was one necessary phase of civilization m the Umted 
States and yet not without its gloomy prospects 

☆ 

For the advancement of avilization, speakers and wnters argued, in- 
numerable reforms must be undertaken in order to bnng prachce more 
closely into harmony vnth the humane ideals professed by and for the 
Amencan people High among the needed reforms, perhaps the most 
generally advocated, th^ listed the revision of laws inhented from 
colonial times and reproduced to some extent in the new states 
admitted to the Umon The inhented laws had been heavily freighted 
with feudal customs, with crael and barbanc punishments, and with 
English class doctrmes respecting property, crimes, and punishments 
When, for example, the leader of the agranan upnsing against the 
Hudson Valley landlords m 1766 was caught and toed, he was 
condemned to be hanged, disemboweled, and otherwise mutilated, and 
nothing but the mercy of the Kmg of England saved him from this 
homble fate At the opening of the mneteenth century the laws of 
England stiU prescnbed the death penalty for about two hundred and 
fifty offences, ranging from petty stealmg to such high crimes as 
murder and treason 

Under the statutory and common law of England, from which the 
colomsts had denved many legal pnnciples applicable to property and 
domestic relations, innumerable rules upheld personal and class discnim- 
nations The English law governing the inhentance of landed property 
tended to concentrate it m the hands of a few families ihrough trans- 
mission to the eldest sons, leaving younger sons and ihe daughters to 
fare as best they could In the absence of prenuptial contracts and other 
pnvate arrangements the personal property of a mamed woman, even 
her wages, according to common law, became the possession of her 
husband and her landed property passed under his management 

According to this old law children were almost the property of their 
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parents, particularly the father Savage treatment could be and was at 
tunes meted out to them 

By no means all of those harsh English legal pnnciples had been 
adopted in the colomes Colonial legislatures had abohshed or amended 
many of them A further renovation took place dunng the Revolutionary 
penod and, amid the upswing of democracy, reformers began even to 
advocate a revolt against the whole Enghsh legal hentage, mcluding the 
common law After all, it was asked, what is the mtellectual and moral 
foundation of the law m America? 

Speaking to this point, a judge m Connecticut in 1819 declared that 
it was the purpose of “our ancestors” to found a pure government m 
church and commonwealth, “bottomed on the word of God,” and that 
th^ ‘brought with them no more afiEecbon for Ihe common law than 
the canon law, the court of star chamber, and high commission, from 
which th^ fled with horror and detestation ” 

This was an extreme view, not universally entertained But twenty 
years before it was expressed, the legislature of New Jersey had by law 
forbidden lawyers to cite in the courts of that state any treatise, decision, 
or opimon made or wntten in Great Bntam smce July 1776 With some 
modifications this pnnciple had been incorporated m the laws of Ken- 
tudky and Pennsylvania Such extranes were in many ways unworkable 
Nevertheless the concept of founding Amencan law, criminal and avil, 
on the humanizing ideals of the Repubhc exerted a powerful influence 
on popular thinking about law and on legislation in the United States 

Reforms m law, proposed and m part realized in practice, followed 
speafic hnes of the new thinking The law of landed property, it was 
contended, should assure equality of inhentance nghts to ah children, 
daughters as well as sons Equahty of legal pnvileges for women, 
respecting their personal hberty, then property and wages, their children, 
and control of their own affairs, was deemed in accord with the pnnciples 
of the Repubhc and a progressive civilization Children, it was argued, 
are not property to be used or abused at pleasure by their parents but 
should be protected by the government in the interests of their develop- 
ment and community welfare Impnsonment for debt, so burdensome to 
the poor, was stigmatized as a rehc of barbansm The homble punish- 
ments meted out under old laws were condemned as bmtal, and a call 
was made for further reducbon m the number of capital cnmes — to a very 
few, such as treason and murder In this general overhauling of the law 
the idea of punishment as a mere retnbution for evil action— an eye 
for an eye— was steadily modified by the introduction of practices shaped 
by the thesis that the tame purpose of punishment is to protect society 
and reform the cnminal if possible 

The reforming zeal of the age struck at the slave codes in the name 
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of cmbzabon and at the institution of slavery itself The codes Lydia 
Mana Child analyzed acutely with a histoncal retrospect^ in her A^ed 
in Favor of That Class of Americans Called Africans, published in 
1833 while Andrew Jackson, a slave owner, resided in the White 
House And her carefully formulated attadc on slavery became a ven- 
table textbook for those pohtical leaders in the North who adopted the 
anti-slavery cause 

In other works by succeeding wnters slavery was assailed m the name 
of civilizabon— as violabng all the rights of persons upon which liberty 
and democracy rested for jusbficabon, as the very anbthesis of civihza- 
bon Defenders of slavery, it is tru^ also appealed to the idea of 
civilizabon and mamtained that Negroes as a race were devoid of the 
capacibes and character necessary to help carry civilizabon forward But 
within a few years afta Wilham Uoyd (^mson founded his anb-slavery 
paper, the Liberator, m 1831, the mtdlectual and moral crusade against 
slavery had gained such momentum that it npped into the discussion 
of almost every national quesbon 

So wide-ranging was the reformmg thought of the bme that it reached 
all phases of human misery which challenged pretensions to civilizabon 
in the Umted States “I come to present the sbong claims of suffenng 
humamty,” wrote Dorothea Lynde Due m a memorial to the legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1843, “ I proceed, Genliemen, bnefly to call 
your attaibon to the state of Insane persons confined withm this 
Commonwealth, in cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens Chained, naked, 
beaten with rods and lashed mto obedience!” At last the mentally ill, 
long treated craelly even in the most enhghtened communibes, were to 
be brought within the cude of humanity 

In three years Dorothea Due, with tireless spint^ traveled more than 
ten thousand rmles, studymg pnsons, poorhouses, county jails, and 
houses of refuge For long years afterward she joum^ed, spok^ and 
wrote m bdialf of the unfortunates who had done no wrong and yet 
suffered so gnevously at the hands of people called cavihzed Thougih 
President Franfclm Pierce vetoed a bill granbng federal aid for the care 
of the mentally ill which she had finally persuaded a reluctant Congress 
to pass. Miss Dix toiled on and on in aid of her wards Before her death 
in 1887 she had wrought an irrevocable change in Amencan thought 
and pracbee rdabve to these helpless and burdensome members of 
society, and paved the way for much prevention of mental illness through 
the study and promobon of mental hygiene 

☆ 

Of the many contradicbons to civilizabon in the United States which 
troubled humanitarians and enhsted reformmg efforts, none was more 
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obtrusive and persistent than the misery of poverty— the poverty of strong 
and active men and women who sought work and bread without finding 
them 

Scattered poverty Amencans had always known, and sensitive persons 
from colonial tunes had tned to deal with it by pnvate chanty and pubhc 
rehef Social derelicts, often sodden by drink, had evoked the solicitude 
of temperance workers But as the Industrial Revolution swept forward 
m the great cities of the North, another kind of poverty assumed con- 
gested and more morbid forms During the economic crashes which 
penodically reverberated throughout the country, from the great thun- 
dercrack of 1819 to the milder storm of 1857, the poverty of the strong 
and unemployed was aggravated beyond the silent endurance of the vic- 
tims or of the comfortable citizens who cared about the making of 
avilizabon in the United States 

Nor was the “perfect civilization” of Ihe South, as planter apologists 
called it, immune from the scourge If Horace Greeley, in the temble 
winter of 1837-38, found unbearable the “filth, squalor, rags, dissipation, 
want, and misery” of the sixth ward in New York City, William Gre^, 
of Charleston, South Carolma, was scarcely less distressed by the peren- 
nial squalor and misery of the “poor whites” of the Southern uplands 

The problem of poverty m its manifold forms, this contradicbon to 
cmhzabon, was viewed from vanous angles Theologians might regard 
it as a mystenous ordinance of God— an opportunity for the faithful to 
display the virtue of chanty and make the best of two worlds But nu- 
merous mtellectual leaders of the democrabc age refused to accept it 
with complacency They mquired into the nature of pnvate property, 
the mdustnal system, and social as well as individual responsibihbes For 
some mquirers educabon seemed to be the remedy, espeaally vocabonal 
training Others looked to collecbve bargainmg between employers and 
employees for an escape from poverty due to low wages even in times of 
business prospenty Many offered as a solution free lands in the West 
Defenders of industnahsm rehed on an expansion of capitahst enterprise 
to exbrpate poverty in a tnumphant and universal prospenty, utopists on 
voluntary co-operabon, producbve and consumer, and radicals on a 
thoroughgoing reconstrucbon of society with reference to the poten- 
tials of the new technology 

In his Recollections of a Busy Life, Horace Greeley, the great New 
York editor, gave his explanabon of ihe existence of poverty in the nudst 
of plenty 

“I I believe that there need be, and should b^ no paupers who are 
not mfanble, idiobc, or disabled, and that civilized society pays more for 
the support of able-bodied pauperism than the necessary cost of its 
exbrpabon 
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^11 I believe that they babble idly and libel Providence who talk of 
surplus Labor, or the inadequacy of Capital to supply employment to all 
who need it Where Labor stands idle, save in the presence of some 
great public calamity, there is demonstrated deficiency, not of Capital, 
but of brains 

“III I believe that the efEciency of human effort is enormously, 
ruinously diminished by what I term Social Anarchy It is quite 
within the truth to estimate the annual product of our National 
Industry at less than half what it might be if better apphed and directed 

“IV Inefficiency in production is paralleled by waste m consump- 
tion 

“V Youth should be a season of Instruction m Industry and the 
Useful Arts, as well as in Letters and the Sciences mastered by their 
aid 

“VI Isolation [of workers] is at war with efficiency and with 
progress 

Wntmg from Europe as a correspondent of Horace Greeley’s Tribune, 
Charles A Dana expressed the conviction that radical changes in the 
social order were necessary to progress m civilization “The antique 
civilization reached its climax and then penshed,*^ Dana recalled 
“It IS for us to take a lesson from its fate It penshed because it was 
based on slavery The basis of the social stmcture is industry If 
there is wrong in the relations of industr\^— that is, of property and 
labor— the time will arnve when they must be reformed, or the whole 
structure will go to pieces Under the existing system of labor, 
modern society has reached the utmost development which that system 
will allow New methods of industry must be established, as much supe* 
nor to the wages system as that is supenor to slavery, or else the doom 
will be pronounced and executed ” 

Having offered his clue to the cnsis in civilization, Dana then 
addressed himself to the question whether that doom could be avoided 
and arnved at an optimistic conclusion “It should not be forgotten 
that the civilization of modem times is fortified against an overthrow as 
that of the antique world was not, the railroads, the steamships, the 
manufactones, the wealth more abundant and more generally divided, 
which exists now, are so many substantial guarantees that society is to 
go forward to higher forms without the sad necessity of beginning the 
circle anew with barbansm and ignorance for its elements The 
pnnciple of co-operation is surely, I believe, supplanting that of competi- 
tion” 

On methods of eliminating poverty and waste, of assunng employ- 
ment and plenty, writers and speakers of the time lan the gamut of re- 
forming speculations At one extreme Greeley and Dana held that the 
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answer to the nddle lay m the establishment of co-operative communities 
owmng land, machines, and tools m common and practicing communal 
mdustry and agnculture At the other extreme George Fitzhugh, of 
Virginia, m his volume Canmbds AW or, Slrtves without Masters, 
advocated the cieabon of a fixed class system in which each owner of 
property would be compelled to act as a guardian of a number of 
paupers proportioned to his wealth As their guardian, the owner could 
command their labor, while assunng them a hvelihood But, argued 
Fitzhugh, they "would work no harder than they do now would be 
relieved of most of the cares of hfe What would thq^ lose m liberty 
and equahty? Just nothing!” 

Most reformers, though aware of the immense potentialities in 
technology, thrust aside as visionary the formation of co-operative 
colonies proposed by associationists, espeaally after so many expen- 
ments of that land ended in failure Fitzhugh’s plan for establishing the 
class servitude of a new feudalism they dismissed as simply fantastic Nor 
did they esteem more highly the Marxian scheme for a spnng into 
freedom by means of a sudden proletanan revolution 

Threats of a mass revolt against special pnvilege had flared up 
in Amencan history from time to time since Bacon’s Rebellion in 
colonial Virginia, and slogans of revolutionary defiance ran through the 
speeches and wntmgs of many labor champions in the age of the 
Jacksonian upnsing against “the money power ” But the great majority 
of Amencan reformers and most labor leaders preferred pragmatic 
programs, embracing many lines of attack on poverty— through the or- 
ganization of labor and pohtical action in support of specific measures 
directed to the redress of specific gnevances The freedom of speech and 
press enjoyed under the Amencan constitutional system permitted them 
to express their discontents openly and obtain a heanng for their in- 
dictment of poverty and their proposals to overcome it The pnvilege of 
the vot^ won m state after state for white males, enabled agncultural 
and industrial workers to engage frankly and above ground in political 
action for a redress of gnevances— a uniquely American hberty and form 
of power in that time 

☆ 

Sensitive to the agitations of democracy and the demands for reform 
in every direction, many clergymen of vanous denominations inquired 
into the relation of Ihe Christian religion to the unrest around them 
From time immemorial Chnstian leaders had taught the worth of every 
human being and the spmtual equahty of all persons in the sight of 
God Th^ had advocated chanty and care for the needy and suffenng 
What was the beanng of such doctnnes on the new tendencies 
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of democracy and reform, both of which rested their justification on 
moral grounds? 

To Protestant clergymen especially tins question was immediately 
challengmg They were the most numerous of the clergy and they gave 
it the most attention Cathohcs, of course, were not mdifferent to it, but, 
despite the nch store of ethical wntings m Catholic hterature, including 
the emphasis on the “just pnce” and the “just wage,” no Pope had as 
yet issued an encychcal on labor and reform Moreover the Cathohc 
pnests who had accompanied the new immigrants to the United States 
had come pnnapally from agncultural countnes m which feudal tradi- 
tions and practices were still strong and the problems of the Industrial 
Revolution had not yet become so acute as in the United States At all 
events, for vanous reasons opinion among the Catholic dergy did not 
endorse reforms as drastic as those proposed in Amencan democracy 
On the wholes as Charles A Dana said at the time, Catholics did not 
seem to sympathize with “a radical improvement m the social relations 
of manland ” 

To Protestants and Cathohcs alik^ it was one thing to write into con- 
stitubons, state and federal, provisions for religious freedom and seek to 
remove all signs of the intolerance which had been so cruelly mamfested 
through the centunes It was another thing to make the ethical teadi- 
mgs of rdigion real m the life and industry of every community and 
the nation Yet to this effort at the realization of Christian ethics in 
human relations — ^in social theory and pracbce— numerous rehgious 
leaders devoted abilities and energies Some stopped short at mild 
measures of legislation and gentle admonitions to the nch Others went 
as far as Horace Greeley and Charles A Dana in demanding a thorough 
renovation of Amencan society and made acceptance of this program a 
duty for Christians 

The age, exclaimed Wilham E Channing, distinguished Boston 
preacher, “requires an enlightened ministry A new spint of im- 
provement IS abroad ” In a sermon delivered at Philadelphia m 1841, 
Charming amphfied his meaning “The multitude is nsing from the dust 
Once we heard of the few, now we hear of the many, once of 
the prerogatives of a part, now of the rights of all Even the most 
abject portions of society are visited by some dreams of a better condi- 
tion for whidi they were designed The grand doctnne, that every hu- 
man being should have the means of self-culture, of progress in knowl- 
edge and virtue of health, comfort, and happiness, of exercising the 
powers and affections of a man, this is slowly taking place as the highest 
soaal trath That the great end of government is to spread a shield 
over the rights of all— these propositions are growing into axioms, and the 
spint of them is coming forth in all departments of life ” 
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While the stru^le for the pubhc schools went forward, slowly but 
steadily, against protests of taxpayers and rehgious sectanans, an educa- 
tional philosophy befitting the spint of the democratic age was formu- 
lated by leaders m the battle for free schools. They generally agreed 
upon several propositions The vote had been given to nearly all white 
men, and women were demanding it in the name of the equality and 
human nghts proclaimed m the Declaration of Independence Multiply- 
ing factories using technology were demanding greater knowledge and 
sWl on the part of workers m mdustry Poverty was a blight on Amencan 
cmhzafaon People were commonly lacking in knowledge of the 
simplest rules for health and healthful hving Ilhteracy barred the way 
to that knowledge as well as to the treasures of the world’s best thought 

Therefore^ said the philosophers of educabonal progress, public 
education must prqiare pupils for citizenship in the Repubhc It must 
tram them in the dements of the arts and sciences used in industry and 
agriculture, and necessary for earning a hvelihood It must mculcate the 
habits and manners of civihty as values in themselves conducive to happi- 
ness and as mdispensable to the practice of self-government in the com- 
munity and the nation Education, m sum, is to advance civilization in 
all Its phases 

“Its general purpose,” said Horace Mann, indefatipble leader in the 
public-school movement, speaking of education, “is to preserve the good 
and to repudiate the evil which now exists, and to give scope to the 
sublime law of progression ” Traming for citizenship Mann placed high 
among the specific aims of education “Since the achievement of 
Amencan independence, the universal and ever-repeated argument in 
favor of free schools has been that the general intelligence which they 
are capable of diffiising, and which can be imparted by no other human 
instramentality, is mdispensable to the conbnuance of a repubhcan 
government ” 

While Mann thought that children should be taught respect for 
property, law, and order, he did not regard everything in this relation 
settled for aU time “Our advanced state of civilization,” he admonished 
his readers, “has evolved many complicated questions respecting social 
duties We want no more of those patnots who exhaust their 
patnotism m laudmg the past, but we want patnots who will do for the 
future what the past has done for us ” By this he meant, bnng wisdom, 
knowledge, and virtue to bear upon the improvements of the conditions 
of the people “To difiEuse a knowledge of improvements” be made a 
pnmary function of education 

To the grand end of a happy and virtuous life for the individual and 
the progress of avihzation in Amencan society Horace Mann subordi- 
nated all other aims of education He advocated stnct training m the 
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arts and saences of industry, in civil habits, and in care of the physical 
body, but no Ameren, he insisted, can claim the elevated rank of a 
statesman, “unless he speaks, plans, labors, at all times and m all places, 
for the culture and edification of the whole people ” 

☆ 

The debates over the ments of democracy and innumerable reforms 
in laws and customs were accompamed by efforts to work out a system 
of political economy conespondmg to the peculiar conditions of 
the United States A primary issue was raised by these efforts Are the 
conditions of the Umted States really peculiar or does the Bntish 
system of economic theory apply precisdy to this country as well as all 
others? A large number of Amencan waters and teachers who dealt 
with economic theory seemed to think that the “laws” of the British 
economy were universal and thus reigned in the United States as well as 
in Great Bntain 

In the Bntish theory, especially as it had been worked out by David 
Ricardo and Thomas Malthus, two pnnciples were firmly fixed (i) 
each country, in the division of labor among nations, should produce the 
things which its natural circumstances enable it to produce Ae cheapest 
and aU nations should adopt a policy of free trade, (2) large-scale 
poverty is due to overpopulation, the improvidence of the poor, and the 
dechne in the amount of fertile land available for cultivation 

As apphed to the Umted States by economists, these pnnciples 
required this country to concentrate on agnculture and contmue to be, 
as in colonial tames, mainly a raw-matenal provmce for nations far 
advanced m mechamcal mdustnes They also decreed that large-scale 
poverty is inevitable and that httle or nothing can be done to reduce its 
area or its misenes 

In vanous respects Bntish economic theory fitted very well into some 
bdiefs already current in the United States Many Americans stall clung 
to the doctnn^ once asserted by Thomas Jefferson, that popular govern- 
ment must depend for its success on a population composed chiefly of 
freehold Arming famihes Farmers alone, ran the dogma, possess the in- 
dependence and virtue necessary to hberty and self-government 
Jefferson had in fact given up the doctnne later, and had endorsed the 
introduction of manufactunng m order that the United States could 
become economically independent of Europe, especially in the produc 
tion of arms and other Ihings imperative for the national defense, 
necessary to assure pohtacal independence 

But representatives of planters and farmers held fast on practical 
grounds to Jefferson’s emphasis on agnculture as the surest basis for a 
repubhc They argued that producers of agncultural commodities would 
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be more prosperous if they could sell their produce abroad, and import 
manufactures freely from Great Bntain where labor was cheap and ma- 
chine mdustnes were further devdoped than in the United States at that 
tune As to poverty, they were often disposed to make that evil the 
mevitable outcome of manufacturmg by the machine process 

Though the Bntish theory of Amenca as a raw-matenal producing 
country had been challenged on this side of the water from colonial 
times, first by manufacturers and then by political leaders such as 
Washington and Hamilton, it was not until near the middle of 
the nineteenth century that wnters developed a countervailing theory 
better fitted to the pecuhar conditions and potenbahbes of the United 
States The outstaning personality associated with his trend of thought 
was Henry C Car^, the son of Mathew C Carey, a Cathohc refugee 
from Ireland who had taken part m the mtellectual battles of the early 
Repubhc 

In numerous wntmgs, includmg his Harmony of Interests published 
in 1851, Henry Carey broke completely away from several fundamentals 
of Bntish theory The abundance of land and natural resources in the 
United States, he maintained, made possible the most prosperous society 
mankind had ever created The way to advance civilization here, in his 
opmion, was to diversify the economy of every region by building 
factones and workshops in the very midst of the farms This would re- 
duce the cost of hauling goods long distances, open up vanous employ- 
ments to workers of all kinds in their own communities, spread science, 
art, education, and hterature everywhere, and ennch the hfe of every 
commumty throughout the land If such a pohcy were adopted, Carey 
contended, Amencan talents would be encouraged and rewarded and 
poverty would be materially reduced if not entirely eliminated In his 
plans for implementmg his industnal program he mcorporated a pro- 
posal for a government-managed cunency, as distinct from Hamilton’s 
system of bank currency managed by capitalists 

Although Amencan economic theonsts generally repudiated Carey’s 
doctnnes as unsound, several of his proposals were followed m practice 
by Amencan governments, state and federal And they were desfaned to 
have a great influence on the economic thinking of coming years 

Wntin^ which might be classified as "political science,” as dis- 
tinguished from the more comprehensive political economy, were 
mainly legalistic in form and sprat That is, they were pnmanly con- 
cerned with the mere forms and powers of government, particularly the 
nature of the federal Union and the interpretation of the functions of 
the federal government But wntmgs on political science sometimes bore 
the stamp of the great constitutional controversy then rife among 
pohticians and the people Is the Umon perpetual and are the powers 
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of the federal govemment to be construed broadly in the interest of 
general welfare or narrowly in the interest of states" nghts? 

The answer of Joseph Story, justice of the Supreme Court, in his 
Commentanes on the Constitution, three volumes published m 1833, 
was unmistakable The Union, he claimed, cannot he lawfully dissolved 
by state action, Congress may provide for the common defense and 
for the general welfare On the other hand, Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, 
professor of law at William and Mary College m Virginia, enemy 
of Jacksonian democracy and fnend of anstocratic government, argued 
with great learning in favor of the nght of secession and a stnct 
interpretation of the Constitution This theme he elaborated m A 
Discourse on the Importance of the Study of Political Science as a 
Branch of Academic Education in the United States ( 1840) and other 
wnfangs, including novels of which The Partisan Leader was the most 
argumentative 

Two treatises dealing with political questions, however, went beyond 
legalistic theorizing to the substance of politics, as The Federalist had 
done According to that ever-memorable work, which continued in 
circulation, political science encompassed geography, economic interests, 
common customs, laws, and practices, and great functions of govem- 
ment, domestic and foreign To these subjects Story and Tucker gave 
little heed 

But John G Calhoun, m his Disquisition on Government^ published 
after his death in 1850, after examining the theory of majonty rule 
under equal suffrage, drew an unglossed picture of the clash of 
economic interests in the operation of govemment and sought ways and 
means of defeating the logic of democracy in the interest of eco- 
nomic pnvilege Eager to protect the planting interests founded on 
slavery against the growing population of the North, Calhoun"s treatise 
bore the stamp of pohtical controversy Nevertheless it dealt with 
endunng fundamentals in politics 

So, too, did another volume, on the other side of the slavery debate, 
Hinton Rowan Helper"s The Impending Crisis, a prophetic attack on 
slavery published in 1857 Although by no means academic in tone, it 
took into account, even more than The Federalist had done, all im- 
portant branches of economy, the arts, sciences, letters, education, 
manners, customs, and habits of the people, as presenting vivid contrasts 
between the South and the North Though greeted as fiercely partisan, 
Helper’s volume went deeper than law and theory, to the sources of 
the social conflicts amid which govemment was earned on, and took the 
whole range of cmhzation within its compass 

Into the ferment of opinions and judgments pertinent to the direc- 
tion of Amencan aims and activities, historians injected their inter- 
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pretabons of Amencan life The publication of new works on the 
history of the whole United States, not merely histones of colonies and 
separate states, signified an enlarging consciousness of the time process 
in which the Amencan Union was developing into a consolidated 
society George Bancroft, of Massachusetts, trained in scholarship at 
Harvard and in European universibes, especially in Germany, author of 
a many-volume work, the History of the United States, frankly ranged 
himself and God on the side of the people He made the march of the 
people heroic, from oppression to mdependence, identified avihzabon 
with the progress of the people in all civihan modes of refinement, and, 
to the horror of New England conservabves, declared himself a 
Democrat and accepted offices under Democratic presidents The spmt 
of his convicfaon gleamed through the pages of his wnbngs The first 
three volumes of his History were issued between 1834 and 1840, nght in 
the middle of the Jacksonian upheaval Originally he had intended to 
bnng it to "the present time," but his last volumes, not published 
until 1882, ended with the formation of the Constitution 

While Bancroft was developing his interpretation of Amencan history, 
Richard Hildreth, also of Massachusetts and a graduate of Harvard, 
published between 1849 and 1852 a six-volume history of the United 
States covenng the penod from 1497, the year in which King Henry VII 
established his claim on this continent, to 1820, the year of the 
Missouri Compromise Hildreth was a Whig and had no deep affection 
for democracy itself or the Democratic party as he observed its practical 
operabons in defense of slavery and machine polibcs And his pages, 
cold and dry in style, contrasfang starkly with the purple flounshes of 
Bancroft, disclosed not the jubilant march of democracy but the 
straggles and clashes of economic interests that had entered into the 
making of the Amencan nabon 

Neitiber Bancroft nor Hildreth, however, departed far from political, 
mihtaiy, and diplomafac history — not even Brancroft with all his pro- 
fessed interest m democracy As one of their contemporanes, George 
Perkins Marsh, said “History has been written for the ruler, not for the 
people” On this ground Marsh made an eloquent plea at Union 
College in 1847 for a new kind of history-— a history of the people, 
adapted to cmlizafaon in the United States and to “a commonwealth 
where government is recognized as being both for and fiom the people ” 
This was in the temper of Nathaniel Chipman, of Connecticut, a 
philosopher of the Amencan Revolution and a solffier in it who, m his 
Principles of Government, published first in 1793, had declared that the 
civil and pohbcal insbtubons of the United States “differ in pnnciples 
and construction very essentially from all that have preceded them ” 

A history faithful to the reahties of Amencan life, Marsh pleaded. 
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should deal with the condition of the people at different penods, in a 
word, should be social history broadly conceived It should cover, besides 
traditional subjects, the work of aty governments, the course and 
character of commerce, the methods and purposes of education, arts, 
saences, industnes, ceremomes, festivities, family life, “the sanitary and 
economic condition of the people, the position of the learned pro- 
fessions, the correspondence of families and confidential fnends, the 
character and tendency of pubhc amusements, the ephemeral popular 
hterature of different penods, and the pnvate biographies of the 
humble as well as the great ” History of this kind, Marsh thought, would 
furnish guidance to citizens and to statesmen in the conduct of pnvate 
and public affairs Still, he did not attempt to wnte that social history. 
The task he left to others and no one in his time undertook it 

☆ 

To the broadening of the Amencan outlook natural scientists brought 
the force of free inquines and supphed factual knowledge for mdus- 
tnahsts and workers m the practrcaJ arts and for reformers concerned 
with programs for the wdfare and happiness of lie people Natural 
science was the monopoly of no section or class In that respect it was 
completely democratic It could escape domination by any special 
interest in Amencan soaety and dude tie ill-tempers of pohtical con- 
flicts As a person, a scientist could be partisan As a saentist, if a 
genuine saentist, he was above and beyond partisanship m his researches 
and reports on his findings 

Reformers could of course use the results of saentific mqmnes for 
their own purposes Indeed thqr knew that if there was to be progress 
in national well-bem^ mcreasmg study of the physical world was one 
of the imperatives Yet the scientific spint in itself was concerned with 
a search for exact knowledge and not with a quest for reform Saentists 
might long to conquer such ills as chronic diseases and epidemics, for 
instance, but only by gaming precise knowledge could th^ realize their 
longing and th^ had to start on that basis 

So frmtful and vaned was progress m knowledge of the natural 
sciences m the democratic era that it opened up visions of human wd 
fare never before imagined In every domain mqmnes were pursued 
and discovenes were reported Wnters of history took httle note of lie 
scientists and thar achievements Books on history seldom if ever 
mentioned so much as their names Nevertheless, scientists made 
history— great history as revdation and aspiration 

Among thar numbers wae John James Audubon in ornithology, 
Benjamin SiUiman, Sr , at Yale College, m chemistry, geology, and imn- 
eralogy, and as founder of the Amencan JounuH of Science and Arts m 
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1818, Matthew Maury, m the physical geography of the sea, Joseph 
Henry m physics, meteorology, electncity, and electrical transmission by 
wire, Constantine Rafinesque m botany and general natural science, Asa 
Gray in botany, Richard Harlan in zoology and vertebrate paleontology, 
Josiah Willard Gibbs, one of the world’s greatest scientists, m mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, Parker Cleaveland m mineralogy and 
geography, Benjamin Silliman, Jr, m chemistry, with notable achieve- 
ments in the chemistry of petroleum 

Besides workmg as individuals, scientists formed organizations to pool 
their knowledge and promote research in particular fields Special 
societies were supplemented in this work of promotion by the establish- 
ment m 1847 of a general soaety— the Amencan Association for the 
Advancement of Science Nationd support was also given to scientific 
mqoines by the foundmg of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
m 1846 on the basis of a gift by James Smithson, a Bntish chemist who 
bequeathed a large fortune to the Umted States for the encouragement 
of science 

Scientists made advances no less stnkmg and useful in medicme and 
surgery than those achieved m the physical saences stnctly defined In 
general terms the medical advances mcluded more careful and accurate 
descnptions of human diseases, especially those epidemic m nature, 
demonstrabons m danng surgical operabons not hitherto attempted, 
more prease knowledge of the composifaon of chemicals in relabon to 
that curabve and otha properbes as apphed to disease and suffering, 
the founding of new medical schools, for example, at Yale in 1810, at 
Transylvania m Kentucky m 1817, and at Chicago in 1837, scientific 
vwitings on surgery, matena medica, dentistry, obstetrics, insanity, 
diseases of the eye, and medical jurisprudence, and the beginning of 
popular education in human physiology and anatomy 

In many branches of medical and surgical research hundreds of 
scientific mqmnes were pressed and marvelous results came out of the 
labor With the early use of anesthebcs, to deaden para and permit 
otherwise impossible operabons in surgery, were associated Crawford 
Long, Charles T Jackson, John Warren, Horace Wells, and W T 
Morton William Beaumont, of Michigan, did onginal research in 
gastnc digesbon, his book describing his expenments, published in 1833, 
has been called “the greatest contnbubon ever made to the knowledge 
of gastnc digesbon” Daniel Drak^ of Kentucky, was a pioneer m 
raising the standards of medical educabon, and wrote a path-breaking 
work on the Diseases of the Intenor Vdley of North America (1850-54) 
Wilham Gerhard, of Philaddphia, specialized in the idenbficabon and 
diagnosis of diseases, and differenbated between typhus and typhoid 
fever, both age-old destroyers of humanity In South Carolina, James 
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M Suns made bold expenments m the surgeiy of gynecology and 
founded a school of disciples m that field At Boston, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Sr , employed his fine mind m studymg the mfecbous nature 
of puerperal fever and discovered ways and means of reducing the death 
rate of mothers m childbirth 

Appalled by the amount of ignorance among women respectmg tiieir 
own bodies— an ignorance so senous for personal and maternal health — 
Pauhna Kellogg Wnght Davis studied anatomy and physiology with a 
view to helping them overcome their ignorance Medical men were leo 
tunng to sdected audiences on those subjects She lectured m a more 
popular way to groups of women, usmg a manikin m her demonstrations, 
much to the disgust and alarm of piudists but no doubt with much 
value to women She further shocked even male doctors by demandii^ 
that medical schools be opened to the training of women m the pro- 
fession of medicme Women had been doctors and surgeons since the 
dawn of human history, but hcenses were now bemg reqmred for the 
practice of the heahng arts Hence formal traming, preliimnary to the 
obtaimng of a license, had to be won if women were to continue m 
their histone rdahon to these arts and carry them on with the aid of 
the most modem leammg and skills By demanding medical traimng 
for women Mrs Davis and other forceful women helped to cleave the 
stohdity of mmds rductant to recognize the role and function of women 
m the arts of healmg and hvmg 

All m aU the epoch of "Jadcsonian democracy,” the “era of the com- 
mon man,” the “fabulous forties” and the fermenting fifties, was a time 
of dramabc mental activity and creative thinkmg m respect of everything 
human 
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T he nse of democracy m a nation continent-wide, undergoing a 
transformation by steam and machmery and charged with the turbu- 
lence of old and new lands of thinhng about society in the United 
States, was accompanied by the struggles of political parties, under old 
and new names, for the possession of the government of the country 
The “era of good feeling,” assoaated with the one-party system of the 
“Virginia dynasty,” began to fade m the second term of Monroe— the 
last member of the Revolutionary generation to occupy the White House. 
A new era of fierce party batthng burst forth New personalities, of the 
younger generation, strode upstage as leaders of political cohorts, and 
employed novel methods of reaching popular audiences and arousing 
devotion to factional and party interests 
As the party stnfe grew in intensity, as travel and communication 
became easier and swifter, candidates for pubhc office started the practice 
of making direct personal appeals to the people In the early days of 
the Republic, Washmgton, John Adams, and Jefferson made no open 
bid for popular support They conducted their campaigns quietly by 
wnting letters or negobating with fnends But after tlie democrabc march 
got into full swing, especially after the campaign of 1840, candidates 
“went to the people ” They made pubhc speeches from platforms, they 
“took to the stump”, they toured whole regions dehvenng addresses, 
and somebmes nval candidates for the Senate of the United States 
joined m debafang pubhely the issues that divided them and their 
parties 

This was the era of monster pohbcal parades, torchlight processions, 
popular campaign songs, and huge barbecues, or picnics, attended by 
thousands of men, women, and youths who swarmed to “camp grounds” 
in wagons, buggies, and carts to see and hear the candidates To aged 
Federalists all this uproar seemed to be the full and natural outcome 
of sheer demagogy gone insane, but to members of the younger genera- 
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tion it was an appropnate way of organizing parties^ conducting cam- 
paigns, and letting the people share actively in the determination of 
public afiEairs 

☆ 

In the campaign for a successor to Monroe four candidates were 
offered to the voters two from the new West, one from the North- 
east, and one from the deep South The candidates from the West were 
General Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, a popular military hero, victor 
m the Battle of New Orleans, and Henry Clay, of Kentuc%, one of the 
"War Hawks” who had helped to bnng on the second armed struggle 
against Great Bntain m 1812 m which Jackson won the accolade for 
heroism W H Crawford, an upland planter of Georgia with a frontier 
outlook, who had held high offices in the federal administration, was the 
presidential aspirant from the South John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, son of the second President, was the candidate from the Northeast 
The strong figures m the campaign were Jackson and Adams, about as 
unlike as two men could be, but neither won a majonty of the votes So 
the election of the President was thrown again into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as it had been in the case of Aaron Burr and Thomas Jefferson 
in 1800 After a long contest m the House, in which Clay was especially 
active, John Quincy Adams was chosen as the Chief Executive When 
Adams appointed Clay as his Secretary of State, the angry followers of 
Jackson, who had polled the largest popular vote, shouted that a ‘‘corrupt 
bargain” had brought about the victory of Adams 
Though John Quincy Adams was the son of John Adams, he had 
moved further in his thinking, amid the social changes of his time Yet his 
personality, like that of his father, did not appeal to the people at large 
and he was no more popular than his father had been dunng his term of 
office A Federalist by birth, John Quincy Adams had pained elder 
Federalists by joining the Republican party, largely from S3mipathy with 
Jefferson's foreign policy—a heresy in their ranks He had served Madison 
faithfully as minister to Russia He had supported Monroe with equal 
fidelity as his Secretary of State He had been pleased over the adoption 
of Hamilton's major financial policies by the Republicans in 1816 But he 
was not a mere disciple in any school of politics 
His view of the Constitution was a broad view, broad enough to take 
account of the revolution being wrought by science and invention in 
industry and agnculture He felt a deep admiration for Washington as 
a public character and statesman, and he wished to work in the tradition 
of great nation-making Indeed his conception of that task took in the 
whole range of civilization in America and the long future before it 
With a frankness and a fullness rare in pohtics, Adams laid his national 
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policies before the country in his inaugural address and m messages to 
Congress He insisted that Congress had ample powers under the Con- 
stitution to enact laws for the general welfere of the country Above all 
he believed that the hentage of land, forests, and minerals should be held 
by the government in trust for the nation and used for the common 
good— to employ labor, bmld highways and canals, support education, 
and advance science 

To administer this hentage honestly and efficiently, Adams maintained, 
the nation needed a permanent body of trained and competent pubhc 
servants, enjoying tenure of office dunng good behavior In short, he 
looked upon the national government as an agency for economic, in- 
tellectual, and moral unprovement In his political philosophy govern- 
ment was not a mere police force to keep order while pohticians scram- 
bled for the “spoils of office,” while businessmen mtngued for special 
favors, while speculators snatched at and gambled in public lands, while 
everybody sought to feather his own nest 

But in holdmg that the great object of government was to improve the 
condition of the people by well-considered and positive measures, John 
Qmncy Adams was out of harmony with current pohtical and economic 
avance Thousands of politicians were merely hungry for offices and johs 
Land grabbers, including many members of Congress, wanted to seize the 
public lands, as he said, “with the thirst of a tiger for blood ” 

And Adams was not the man to educate the country into accepting his 
pohcies He had no genius for drawing multitudes to the support of his 
ideals He was alternately cold, suspicious of his foes and cntics, and hot 
m temper At the end of four years m the White House he was, if any- 
thing, less popular than in the beginning The one important measure 
that came from Congress during his administration was an act of 1828 
raising the protective tariff on manu&ctures, and his approval of it of- 
fended agrarians 

Against everything that Adams stood for, the tide of a new “people’s 
party” was setting m In membership and doctrines this new party 
stemmed from the left wing of the revolutionary movement that had 
won independence for Amenca 

Though merged for a while with conservatives in Jefferson’s party, 
several of the leaders in the faction out of which it sprang had even 
cnticized his policies as too “high-toned ” After a Republican Congress 
had re-enacted Hamilton’s chief measures into law in 1816, dissidents in 
the Republican camp declared that the Repubhcan party managers had 
swallowed Federahsm whole and by so doing had betrayed the people 
An increasing number of the objectors began to call themselves “Demo- 
crats” publicly or "Democratic-Republicans ” 

With the crowdmg into Washington of farmers, planters, and lawyers 
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dected to Congress from the new states of the West and South, the 
dissidents grew m strength, and attacks on the Repubhcanism which had 
absorbed Federahsm became irrepressible Then ihe new people's party 
arose It found its leader in “Andy Jackson”— m a “son of ihe soil,” a 
“man of the people” also a war hero Bom on a small form somewhere 
near the border between North Carohna and South Carolina, he had 
gone into Tennessee m his youth and there had made his way to a 
fortune by old Southern methods— as a planter, merchani^ and slave- 
owner 

Danng by nature and mtrepid m action when quarrels were involved, 
Jackson had won distmchon in the Tennessee militia and as a general m 
the Army of the United States His education was meager but by the 
exercise of his wits he had nsen to prommence m local politics and 
served in the national Congress His attachment to the Umon was em- 
phafac and steadfast, his followers could be sure of that But his attitude 
toward such issues as the tanflE, the United States Bank, the management 
of pubhc lands, and pubhc improvements was obscure He had never 
pubhcly proclaimed himself a “democrat,” or a “Democrat” Yet 
through the shimmer of hero worship he was represented as a champion 
of the people 

A strong group of admirers swqpt Jadcson mto ofiSce m 1828 and 
again in 1832 Encouraged by these successes, the new pohtical force 
went on to win all the rest of the presidential elections through that 
of 1856— with two etcepbons, m 1840 and 1848 Often called today the 
party of Jacksoman democracy, it officially adopted the name “Demo- 
crabc party” at its nabonal convenbon m 1844, and ever since then has 
operated under that label 

After two terms m office, Jackson passed his mantle to another mem- 
ber of his party, Marbn Van Buren, of New York, elected in 1836 
Though Van Buren had hdd high offices m his state and m the federal 
government, he had also spmng from the people— the “plain people ” He 
had learned the art of popular pohbcs as a taproom boy in a tavern at 
Kmderhook, New York, before he began to steer his own course in the 
world, and it was said of him that as a pohbcian he rowed toward every 
objecbve with muffled oars 

The interludes in the Democrabc sway over ihe federal government 
were brief enjoyments of power by another new party callmg itself the 
Whig party The btl^ boerowed from the Whig party in England, cele- 
brated for its resistance to high royal prerogabves, fitted very well the 
Amencan opposibon to the autocrabc operabons of Jackson Before 
Jackson’s first term expired men adhenng to Federahst pnnaples and dis- 
contented Republicans, spurred by Henry Clay, of Kentudky, and Damd 
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SWEEP OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRACY THE ELECTORAL VOTE IN 1828 


Webster, of Massachusetts, had formed a combination agamst his re- 
election 

They did not call themselves Whigs immediately In the beginning 
they were generally known as National Republicans, as if to deny any 
taint of states’ rights and yet capture Republican voters They gave no 
hint of the exact pohaes they would pursue if installed in power, any 
more than Jackson had done m his first campaign, but it was understood 
that both Northern and Southern members of this new party were, as a 
rale, disciples of Hamilton and incensed at the people’s party for which 
Jackson spoke Although Clay and Webster veiled none of the political 
views they personally held, the Whig party was largely a negative party— 
agamst Jacksonism rather than for anything definite as a substitute 
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The Whigs came into the campaign of 1840 with a military hero of their 
own as their candidate— William Henry Hamson, of Ohio, who, like 
Jackson, had fought in the War of 1812 and had been victonous over 
Indians at Tippecanoe in Indiana They boasted that Hamson had a 
wmg to his house made of logs They sang campaign songs in praise of 
log cabins, coonskins, and hard cider, to demonstrate that Hamson was 
as close to the people as Jackson They accused Van Buren of putting 
cologne on his whiskers and taking his meals m the White House from 
massive gold and silver plate In their propaganda the Whigs promised 
the voters ''two dollars a day and roast beef,” instead of Van Buren's 
"policy, fifty cents a day and French soup ” On such flimsy pledges the 
Whigs earned the election and William Henry Hamson served as Presi- 
dent for one bnef month Then death ended his career and the Vice- 
President, John Tyler, of Virginia, succeeded him 

In the next election, of 1844, Whigs were defeated and the 
Democrats made their way back to power under the leadership of James 
K Polk, a kind of heir to Jackson in that he also lived in Tennessee and 
was a son of the soil Whigs tned their luck again in 1848 and found it 
with another military hero, General Zachary Taylor of Mexican War 
fame, a Louisiana planter whose political ideas were as nebulous as those 
of Hamson That success was their last presidential triumph Though 
often strong in Congress after 1840, the Whigs, as an organized party, 
finally disappeared from presidential campaigns like the Federalists be- 
fore them In i860 they adopted the name "‘Constitutional Unionists” 
but the name did not save them from defeat in that last grasp at power 

☆ 

Amid the clashes, personalities, and rhetoncal flounshes of the politi- 
cal campaigns waged by Democrats and Whigs, five pnmary issues re- 
mained fairly constant as sources of their differences All these issues 
had ansen in the early days of the Republic, but changing circum- 
stances led to varying degrees of emphasis 

Low tariffs in the interests of planters and farmers vs high tanffs for the 
protection of Amencan “infant mdustnes ” 

State banks and state paper money vs a national bank and national cur- 
rency 

Federal aid to internal improvements — highways, canals, and railways vs 
state aid, or none at all, to such enterprises 

Free land vs sale for revenue purposes 

Freedom vs slavery in the temtones 

The division between Democrats and Whigs over these issues was by 
no means clear cut On some of them both parties were split On none of 
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them was the Northeast, the Northwest, or the South actually "solid ” 
Neither of Ihe great political parties was purely sectional Whigs and 
Democrats throve m every state The South furnished great Whig leaders, 
such as Alexander H Stephens and Henry Clay, who ranked in learning 
and eloquence with Northern men, such as Daniel Webster and Edward 
Everett The same was true of the Democrats Yet in time these parties 
showed a marked tendency to line up on one side or the other of these 
paramount questions of the age 

☆ 

Not long after Southern Repuhhcans had agreed to the tanflE of 1816, 
they began to change their minds and oppose the very idea of protection 
for Amencan industries Within a few years they formulated a well- 
rounded argument against it and began to denounce it as a form of 
robbery under government auspices Special duties on imported manu- 
factures, thty claimed, are contrary to the interests of all agncultural states. 
North and South, such protection raises the pnces of goods which 
planters and farmers must buy, it is, in effect, a tax on them for the benefit 
of manufacturers, planters and farmers can prosper best by selling their 
produce abroad and buying their manufactures from the industnal na- 
tions of the Old World with their cheaper labor On such grounds 
Southern pohticians sought to make an alliance with pohtiaans in the 
forming regions of the North, espeaally the Northwest 

It took nearly forty years, however, for advocates of low tanffs, “for 
revenue only,” to win a substantial victory, and it was transient when it 
came While Jeffersonian Republicans were still nominally m power, 
Congress raised the duties on imports twice— in 1824 and in 1828 The 
second act, decried as “the tanff of abominations,” though modified 
later in details, produced a revolt in South Carolina In 1832 the state 
legislature called a convention, and that assembly, duly elected, con- 
demned the protective tanff as contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States and hence null and void The delegates further resolved that, if 
the federal government tned to coerce the people of the state into obey- 
ing the law, they would withdraw from the Union and establish an inde- 
pendent state This was the doctrine of nullification in an extreme form 

Infuriated by the thieat of South Carolina, President Jackson issued 
a proclamation denouncing its action from start to finish He branded 
nullification as a violation of the letter and spint of the Constitution He 
exalted tlie Union as supreme and perpetual and spurned the thesis tliat 
It was a mere league of sovereign states fiom which they could withdraw 
at will He informed South Carolina that he would cnfoice federal laws 
with all the agencies of power at his disposal and that, if any blood was 
shed in opposition to the national laws, he would hang the first guilty 
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persons he could catch in the act To back up his words, he prepared to 
mobilize the necessary military forces 

Yet Jackson also strove for peace He advised Congress to alter the 
tanff that had made the trouble and lay protective duties oxdy on manu- 
factures required for national defense Then he asked Congress to pass 
a ‘'force bill,” a measure giving him more power in executing federal 
laws 

Under the leadership of Henry Clay a compromise was reached in 
1833 Congress provided that the tanff should be gradually reduced until 
by 1842 it would be about on a level with the rates set m 1816 It also 
enacted the force bill into law Thus both sides could make a show of 
claiming the laurels South Carolina repealed her nullification ordinance 
and a trace reigned for a time 

It was only a truce Fired by their victory m 1840, the Whigs broke 
the compromise of 1833 and raised the protective duties on imported 
manufactures They made it clear that Clay’s “American system” of pro- 
tection for manufactunng mdustnes was to be a fixed part of their 
domestic policy The battle line was thus firmly drawn and Democrats 
accepted the challenge In their platform of 1856 they endorsed the idea 
of progressive free trade throughout the world Their tnumph at the 
polls they followed up by enacting the law of 1857 which, though far 
from a free-trade act, made substantial cuts in many protective duties 

☆ 

The second pnmary issue of politics—banfang and currency— also had 
sectional aspects Planters in the new Southwest, often heavily in debt 
for the purchase of land, slaves, and implements, had a partiality for 
inflation— an abundance of paper money— to raise the pnces of their 
produce Farmers in the new Northwest, likewise often in debt for their 
lands and equipment, were inclined to concur It was mainly, though not 
entirely, m the seaboard regions of the East that the United States Bank, 
re-established in 1816 by the Republicans, and the currency it issued 
were considered “good for the country ” 

Appealing especially to farmers and mechanics. President Jackson, the 
pride of the West, opened a war on the United States Bank soon after 
he entered the White House He declared that it was contrary to the 
Constitution, gave special privileges to the nch, and was against the in- 
terests of the plain people Congress answered in 1832 by passing a bill 
to renew the bank on the expiration of its charter in 1836 Jackson vetoed 
the bill By executive order he removed federal deposits from the vaults 
of the bank And as the number of his supporters increased in the Senate 
and House of Representatives he had the pleasure of seeing the bank 
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utterly destroyed before he retired to his beloved Hermitage m Tennessee 
in 1837 

Then with no national bank to interfere, state banks, chartered under 
state laws, burgeoned everywhere more luxunantly than ever In the 
Mississippi Valley such banls, sometimes owned entirely by state govern- 
ments, sprang up like weeds and issued torrents of paper mon^ based 
on little or no gold and silver coins The notes of the worst of these 
institutions, dended as “wildcat banks,” usually fell rapidly in value and 
often became worthless as the issmng banks blew up in bankruptcy 

Once more in its history, as m Revolutionary times, the United States 
had fluctuating paper currencies — dollars worth one hundred cents in 
com in conservative states and anywhere from ninety-nine cents to almost 
nothing in the wildcat-banhng states Once more commerce among the 
states was impeded by paper notes of varying values But in spite of de- 
termined and unremitting efforts, the Whigs were unable to carry 
through Congress any kind of a bill for establishing another Umted States 
Bank 


☆ 

Over internal improvements— -the third leading question of the time— 
the ranks of both parties were badly broken Yet, in general. Democratic 
presidents were inchned to the view that Congress had no constitutional 
power to build great national roads and should not engage in the business 
anyway In taking this position they reversed precedents set under Presi- 
dent Jefferson, their political godfatlier, but consistency had never been 
a law with pohticians So for a bnef penod zeal for internal improve- 
ments by federal action cooled off 

Not until the success of railwaj^s was fully demonstrated did it flare up 
again Then Southern Democrats and Northern Whigs agreed that a 
continental railway should unite the Atlantic coast with the Pacific coast 
and that federal aid should be provided for the construction of the line 
They disagreed, however, over the route to be chosen Should it be 
through the Southern or the Northern part of the country? That question 
was still m dispute when the fateful campaign of i860 opened 

☆ 

As railroads were extended from the East into the Mississippi Valley 
and gave easier access to the Western territories, the fourth political 
issue became more acute— the disposition of the unoccupied land in the 
national domain For a long time after the adoption of the Constitution, 
Congress had followed the policy of selling this land, either in small 
plots to settlers or in large blocks to speculators The pnce fixed for the 
land — ^at first two dollars an acre and later a dollar and a quarter— 
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though low was laigely designed to bnng revenue into the federal Treas- 
ury 

Low as it was, the figure made it hard for poor farmers and aty workers 
m the East to ''take up” lands m the West and establish homesteads 
there Having to pay for public land at all was deemed contrary to the 
spirit of democracy and a hindrance to the abolition of poverty in in- 
dustnal centers Hence a clamor went up for a sharp reduction m the 
pnce of government land, and finally for a law giving it away to settlers 
in lots of one hundred and sixty acres 

For leaders in both parties this proposal made trouble Whig manu- 
facturers in the North were inclined to believe that free land in the West 
would entice workers away from their mills, or at least force the payment 
of higher wages to employees as an inducement for them to stay in the 
factones Whig planters in the South could reason that free land would 
mean a more rapid growth of the Northwest, more free states, and the 
supremacy of free states over slave states in Congress and the Union 
On the other hand, under the inspiration of Horace Greeley, a Whig, 
but also a fnend of farmers and urban workers, many Whigs flocked to 
the free-land cause 

The division among Democrats over federal land policies deepened as 
the agitation over the slavery question grew more intense and reached 
a climax in 1859 Free land for the poor was eloquently and steadfastly 
championed in Congress by a Democrat from the farming regions of 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, an outspoken fnend of farmers and work- 
ingmen, and around his standard many Democratic senators and repre- 
sentatives collected But the Democrats were certainly not solidly behind 
his plans 

At length a combination of Democrats and Whigs was formed, a bill 
granting free homesteads to settlers was pushed through Congress and 
sent to President Buchanan for his signature in i860 Buchanan was on 
a ticklish spot The bill was unquestionably popular, but a host of pro- 
slavery Democrats were against it After making his polifacal calculations, 
Buchanan vetoed the bill, thus leaving the free-land issue to be settled 
at some mdefinite time m the future 

☆ 

Entangled with the free homestead problem was the question of slavery 
or freedom in the temtones Twice before the advent of Jacksonian 
democracy answers had been made in the form of compromises By acts 
of Congress slavery had been excluded from the Northwest Terntory and 
permitted in the temtones below the Ohio River Again, by act of Con- 
gress, at the time of the Missoun Compromise in 1820, the major portion 
of the Louisiana Terntory had been dedicated to freedom and the smaller 
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portion tacitly left open for slavery After a great regio:^ had been wrested 
from Meiaco by war the issue was revived and brought on a spmted 
contest in Congress and outside 

Once more an adjustment resulted— the Compromise of 1850 — in 
which both sides sought peace, the Whigs under the leadership of Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, now old men on the verge of the grave The 
slave trade, not slavery itself, was abolished in the Distnct of Columbia 
That was a concession to freedom if a slight one It was more than offset, 
however, by a new and drastic law makmg it easier for masters to secure 
the return of slaves who had run away to the North Under its terms a 
master merely had to claim a Negro as his slave before the proper federal 
agent, the Negro so claimed had no nght to have a jury trial, to call 
witnesses, or be heard m his own behalf in open court If the agent raled 
that the claimant was the master, the slave was handed over to him As 
to Ibe new terntones, the Compromise of 1850 provided that they could 
come mto the Umon in the future with or without slavery as their 
constitutions might provide at the time of their admission 

One-sided as the Compromise of 1850 was in fact, the voters seemed 
to approve it, for they gave an emphatic majonty to the Democratic 
candidate, Franklin Pierce, in the presidential election of 1852 Had 
Democrats been content, the issue of slavery in the new terntones might 
have been allowed to languish But under the leadership of a restless 
and ambitious Democrat from Ilhnois, Stephen A Douglas, the old 
Missoun Compromise on slavery was abrogated in 1854 hy an act of 
Congress for the organization of the Kansas and Nebraska terntones 

These districts were m that part of the Louisiana Purchase where 
slavery had been abolished by tlie agreement of 1820 Nevertheless, the 
new law of 1854 provided that the people of the two terntones, or tern- 
tones formed out of them, might come into the Union with or without 
slavery as their constitutions prescnbed at the time— in short might have 
slavery if they wanted it To nng the death knell of the Missoun Com- 
promise on slavery the law eicpressly repealed it Settlers, or “squatters,” 
who went into these terntones were thus to decide for themselves by 
popular vote whether they would have slavery or not In this way the vast 
intenor of the continent, dedicated to freedom in 1820, was thrown open 
to slavery under the doctnne of what was called “squatter sovereignty ” 
A question long regarded as closed became again the subject of a na- 
tion-wide clash 

According to outward signs the repeal of the Missoun Compromise 
and the opening of all terntones to slavery seemed to mean that the 
Democrats would command the power of the United States Govern- 
ment indefinitely The tempest of protest that flashed out against the 
repeal was apparently without avail, for two years later, in 1856, the 
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Democratic candidate for rresidenl^ James Buchanan, was tnumphantly 
elected. A Virginia?' editor had once exclaimed that the South nominated 
candidates and the Northern Democracy dected them Judging by the 
election returns, it was shll true A great bamer to the spread of slavery 
in Western temtones had been removed— the Missoun Ctompromise pro- 
hibiting it— and the people at the polls had apparaatly approved that 
concession to slave-owners 

Two days after the inaugurafaon of Buchanan on March 4, 1857, the 
Supreme Court of the United States seemed to dmch the Democratic 
gnp on the government forever In the Dred Scott case it declared, in 
eflEect, that the Missouri Compromise had been null and void from the 
banning and that Congress had no power under the Constitution 
to exclude slavery from the temtones 

A majonty of the justices m the court were loyal Democrats and in 
their decision th^ followed the party line They had done this with some 
hesitation but the upshot was clear Now slavery could be banned from 
the temtones only by an amendment to the Constitution, and, given 
the number of slave states, the three-fourths majonty of the states neces- 
sary to ratify it could not be secured Besides being successful at the polls, 
pro-slavery Democrats seemed to be permanently entrenched under the 
Constitution by Supreme Court sanction 

☆ 

As a matter of fact all the five pnmary issues, over which Whigs and 
Democrats stru^led for possession of the Umted States Government, 
were debated in the form of constitutional interpretations Whatever the 
Whigs demanded, some Democratic orator was almost certam to declare 
unconstitutional At length, in the Democratic view, a protective tanff 
was unconstitutional So was a national bani and a sound bank currency 
So were mtemal improvements and subsidies for shippmg, as well as the 
exclusion of slavery from the temtones John C Calhoun was so extreme 
as to maintain that Congress could not constitutionally accept a gift of 
monqr to estabhsh the Smithsonian Institution in Washington for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge 

On the other hand, to Whig orators, everything they wanted the gov- 
ernment to do was thoroughly constitutional Daniel Webster took the 
position that, in letter and spint, the Constitution empowered Congress 
to promote commerce, industry, and “sound practices” in banhng Henry 
Clay supported him with an eloquence scarcely less impressive As argu- 
ments, they cited precedents set by George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton, who, as members of the convention of 1787, presumably knew 
the pnmary purposes of the Constitution 
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In the course of the constitutional debates over the details of the five 
specific issues two well-rounded theones as to the very nature of the 
Constitution were formulated These theones were given definite shape 
durmg a great debate in the Senate in 1830 between Robert Y Hayne, 
of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts The Union 
estabhshed by the Constitution, Hayne asserted, is merely a compact 
between sovereign states, it is simply a league of independent states, and 
states may at their pleasure lawfully withdraw from the Union On the 
other sid^ Webster protested that the Constitution is ordained and es- 
tabhshed by the people of the Umted States, the Union is perpetual, 
its laws are binding on the states, and states cannot lawfully leave the 
Union 

Enmeshed with these theones respecting the nature of the Constitu- 
tion were two theones beanng on the powers of the federal government 
under the Constitution By 1850 Democratic leaders in general had com- 
mitted themselves to the proposition that the powers were confined 
within narrow bounds to what they themselves called the expliat, 
specific, and enumerated purposes set forth m the Constitution To this 
fetion Whig leaders opposed the doctnne tliat the powers confened on 
the federal government were, in the very language of the Constitution, 
broad enough to cover all matters of “general welfare", that Congress, 
as the Constitution declared, could make laws on many matters not 
mentioned at all in the Constitution because Congress was authorized 
to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying all its powers into 
effect 

When the dispute over tlie nature of the Constitution and the powers 
of the federal government was culminating m a deadlock of interpreta- 
tions, all the men who had taken part in the framing of the Constitution 
were dead James Madison hved long enough to protest against the South 
Carolma doctnne of nullification, but even his long hfe had been closed 
m 1836 Moreover, the debates in the secret sessions of the convention 
of 1787, as Madison had recorded them, were still sealed in his pnvate 
papers, utterly unknown to the pubhc While amng their theones m 
1830, neither Hayne nor Webster knew the purposes and intentions of 
the framers of the Constitution as wntten down in Madison’s notes 
taken in the Philadelphia convention of 1787 Even after Madison’s 
notes were published in 1840 Calhoun and his isciples went on argumg 
as before in defense of their narrow interpretation of the Constitution 
Nor did the public pay much attention to the revelations contained 
in Madison’s papers Democrats in power at the national capital con- 
tinued to claim the sanction of the Constitution for their political 
program, no matter what their opponents said to the contrary 
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☆ 

At the height of their power, in 1857, the Democrats had a majonty 
in the Senate and House of Representatives The presidency was m 
tiheir hands And a majonty of the Supreme Court had come from their 
ranks On such good grounds thq^ could exult 

Yet over the bnght horizon a tornado was brewing Dissensions were 
rising even among the Democrats Cnbcs were assailing their program 
and die institution of human slavery associated with it Pubhc protest 
was mounting, and an opposition party was prepanng to dnve slavery 
out of the temtones, despite the repeal of the Missoun Compromise 
and the decision of the Supreme Court 

In many ways, apart from its ments or dements, slavery was involved 
m Democratic measures, actions, and successes Slaves furnished the 
labor for the plantations of the agricultural South, and planters were 
powerful in the councils of the Democratic party If as planters they 
took issue with Whigs over protective tariffs, banking, or the currency, 
Whigs could reply by attachng them as slaveowners If slavery was to 
be preserved and the planting interests promoted by federal laws, it was 
necessary for Southern planters to have more slave states to maintain 
a balance of power in the Senate against the growing number of free 
states m the North Giving free homesteads to free farmers forecast the 
destruction of that balance For various reasons, therefore, slavery en- 
tered naturally or was dehberately drawn into the debates over aU the 
major pohbcal issues of the age 

Meanwhile slavery, the source of econonuc and politiml power for 
planters, was being attacked mcreasingly and more emotionally as a 
moral evil, as a violation of the human nghts proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence In 1776 slavery had been lawful in the North, 
as well as in the South But it was neither popular nor profitable there 
One after another Northern states either abolished slavery or made 
provisions for gradual emanapation Massachusetts outlawed it m 1780 
New York eradicated m 1827 die last vestiges of slavery within its borders 
In Southern states strong senfaments against it were expressed Great 
Virgmian slaveowners themselves, such as Washington, Jefferson, and 
George Mason, had condemned it as injunous to both slaves and 
masters, and had voiced the hope that in coming years it might be 
abolished Washington's will provided for freemg his slaves after the 
death of his wife Slavery was not mentioned m the Constitution, but 
Congress, given power to stop the importation of slaves m or after 1808, 
had exercised that authonty at die earhest opportunity Relatively few 
leaders of the Revolutionary generation ever undertook to defend 
slavery through thidc and thin 
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It was an easy thing, however, to dislike slavery and to hope that in 
some manner it might pass away It was possible to give up one’s own 
human chattels and feel more comfortable m conscience It was really 
revolutionary to demand the instant and wholesale extirpation of 
slavery, root and branch That was what William Lloyd Garnson did 
when, in 1831, he started publishing at Boston his anti-slavery paper, 
the Liberator Garnson scorned “gradual emancipation,” and called for 
immediate and unconditional abolition In vitnohc language he de- 
nounced slavay and slaveowners alike, declanng that he would be harsh 
as truth and would be heard Stoned and otherwise assaulted by mobs 
m the streets of Boston, he kept up his agitabon with unwavenng 
fervor, powerfully aided by Theodore Weld, a Chnsban evangelist, 
pamphleteer, and organizer 

In many parts of the North, from the seaboard to the Mississippi 
Valley, abohtionists formed groups to work with Garnson or to carry 
on the crusade against slavery in their own ways Sarah and Angdma 
Grimk6, of South Carolina, did more than give up their slaves, as many 
other Southerners did, they also dedicated themselves to the cause of 
general abohtion by going North to join in the agitation against slavery 
Their example of conviction and action was an inspiration in the 
abolition movement 

Negroes who had escaped from bondage told of their tragic expen- 
ences and gave firsthand knowledge of slavery to audiences far and wide 
m the North, helping to inflame antagonism to that system — especially 
Frederick Douglass, Sojourner Trath, and Harriet Tubman, “the Moses 
of her people,” who led some three hundred Negroes out of the South 
by hazardous exploits, one after the other Dramatizing the worst features 
of slavery m a novel. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
startled at least a million readers with her selected pictures of its sorrows 
and cruelties, making slavery odious to an immense number of persons 
in the North who had thought little about that labor system below 
the Mason and Dixon border 

In 1859, Brown, with a few backers, invaded Virginia and at 
the nsk of his life tried to start a general slave insunection Like up- 
risings previously made by slaves, it did not succeed, but it threw fuel 
into the fire Higher and higher rose the flame of resentment as political 
straggles for power over the possession of the federal government en- 
gaged the voters m successive campaigns 

Northern cntics of slavery found an outlet in the creation of the 
Liberty party, m time to enter the elections of 1840 When in 1844 the 
party hopefully attacked slavery both in the terntoiies and in the states, 
however, it received only some 62,000 votes After this meagre turnout 
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antislavery forces formed tiie milder Free Soil party, opposed to extend- 
mg slavery mto free temtory, but accepting its presence elsewhere On 
this basis, the party won over 290,000 votes in 1848, then dechned in 
power In the elections of 1852, its votes fell ofiE by nearly a half The 
mere exclusion of slavery from free temtory did not l 3 ien seem to be a 
program with which a candidate could hope to stir up enough popular 
interest to sweep the country 

Nevertheless the repeal of the Missoun Compromise by Congress in 
1854 and the openmg of all the temtones to slavery changed the temper 
of many voters with respect to the issue By this action Congress dispelled 
the hope that slavery would die out gradually or could be confined 
to the states where it existed It indicated the possibihty that slavery 
might become dommant in vast regions of the West and m fact spread 
throughout the nation 

Unwilling to accept such prospects, many citizens m the North de- 
manded a new party squarely committed to shutting slavery out of 
the temtones, that is, to preventmg its expansion At a pubhc meeting 
in Wisconsin, called shortly after Congress repealed the Missoun 
Compromise, a committee composed of Whigs, Democrats, and Free 
Soilers was appomted to start the organization of this party 

In selecting a name for it, the managers were shrewd TTie Federalist 
party had long been dead The Whig party was dying Some other and 
more attractive title was necessary to capture public interest RecaUmg 
their party memones, Ihe leaders m the new movement at last chose 
the name “Repubhcan party”— the old but still appealmg title that had 
been adopted by Jefferson for the popular party that overwhdmed the 
“monocrats” and “anstocrats” of Hamilton’s following m 1800 Under 
the long shadow cast by Jefferson’s fame, the new Republicans noim- 
nated as their candidate for President m 1856 John C Frdmont, famous 
as an explorer of Cahfomia, and adopted as their campaign motto, 
"Free labor, free speech, free men, free Kansas, and Fr^monti” They 
were defeated in the election but the size of their vote, 1,340,000, 
encouraged them to expect victory in the next presidential contest 

☆ 

Watching the tides of pubhc opinion flowing and ebbing through 
these turbulent years was a Whig of Ilhnois who had long been active 
m the pohtics of that state— Abraham Lincoln Bom m a log cabin 
in Kentucky in 1809, brought up in log cabms in Indiana and Illinois, 
Lincoln was certainly “a man of the people” He was poor enougji 
and humble enough to suit any “democrat” in all the land But given 
only the barest rudiments of learning m his boyhood, Lmcoln, like 
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Franklin and Washington of the Revolution, educated himsdf, and well, ^ 
by reading, besides a few law books, many classics in the English tongue, 
including the Bible, Shakespeare, and Aesop’s Fables 

After a tough struggle against poverty Lincoln won some local renown 
as a lawyer and as a Whig member of the Illinois legislature For a 
bnef penod, 1847-49, he served as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives m Washington Still, as he approached the age of fifty, Lincoln 
was little known except as a local politician in Illinois 

With regard to the slavery issue, Lincoln was no abolitionist Yet 
he believed slavery was an evil and was opposed to its extension in the 
temtones To abolitionists he was thus “a trimmer”, while to pro-slavery 
Whigs and Democrats he was “unsafe,” if not “dangerous ” 

Lincoln’s faith in the people was as stanch as that of any Democrat 
Indeed Lincoln confessed that he had learned the first pnnciples of 
popular government from Jefferson Even so, he was cautious He did 
not leave the Whig party unbi 1854 Four years later he was nominated 
by the Republicans as a candidate for the United States Senate 

He was defeated at the senatorial election but dunng the campaign 
he became a national figure In a senes of debates with Stephen A 
Douglas, the opposing Democratic candidate, Lincoln manifested quali- 
ties of greatness— an exceptional knowledge of Amencan history and 
government, genius as an orator, barbed analytical skill, and a clear 
conviction on a paramount issue of the times— the exclusion of slavery 
from the temtones 

From the debates with Douglas, Lincoln emerged as a thoughtful 
leader commanding the confidence and admiration of throngs of citizens 
To the discussions men and women had flocked on horseback, in farm 
wagons, in carnages, and on foot Amid a fanfare of banner waving, 
band playing, and parading, however, they had demonstrated that they 
had senous purposes They followed the arguments of the debaters and 
weighed the clashing opinions, soberly, with due recognition of their 
significance At the same time newspapers had earned far and wide 
full reports of the debates, and citizens all the way from Maine to 
California could make up their minds on the ments of the arguments 
and the plans for meeting the impending crisis So cutting and lasting 
was the impression which Lincoln made on the country by his speeches 
against Douglas and others delivered subsequently that the new Re- 
publican party nominated him for the presidency in i860 In Southern 
eyes he was radical on the slavery question, but he was not too radical 
for the pubhc in the North 

In choosing Lincoln the Republicans elbowed aside William H 
Seward, of New York, who had long been prominent in public affairs 
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Seward was m some respects more radical than Lincoln and m other 
respects more conservative He had gone beyond Lincoln by condemn- 
ing the system of slavery itself He had also spoken the ominous words 
'"the irrepressible conflict” Yet Seward had been associated with the 
‘‘money power” centralized in the East and hence was no favonte in 
the Democratic strongholds of the West 
Remembenng that they had been beaten at the last election when 
they had adopted the exclusion of slavery from the temtones as the 
mam plank in their platform, the Republicans m i860 drafted a plat- 
form that made a wider appeal to voters They renewed their pledge 
to shut slavery out of the temtones but they inserted two new planfo 
One of these endorsed the device of a protective tanff to encourage 
the development of “the industrial interests of the whole country ” That 
was gratifying to Whigs in the North Another new plank advocated a 
homestead law giving a farm of moderate size to anybody who was in- 
clined to go out and till it That pleased thousands of Democrats, 
especially in the Middle West, who had supported the homestead bill 
winch the Democratic President, James Buchanan, had vetoed In other 
words. Republicans in i860 “had three stnngs to their bow”— opposition 
to slavery in the temtones, protection for Amencan industries, and free 
homesteads for people discontented with their lot in the East 
Over these issues the Democratic party split asunder One wing, 
dominated by Southern leaders, nominated for President John C 
Breckinndge, of Kentucky, and declared that slavery must be permitted 
in the territories and protected there by the government of the United 
States A second wing held a separate convention and nominated 
Stephen A Douglas on a platform of “squatter sovereignty,” that is, 
letting the voters of the temtones decide whether they wanted slavery 
or not A number of Whigs, clinging to the Clay-Webster program of 
compromise, took a fresh title, Constitutional Unionists, and selected 
as candidates for President and Vice-President John Bell, of Tennessee, 
and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts In their platform, as if no slavery 
question tormented the land, they called upon the voters to support 
tie Constitution, the Union, and the enforcement of the laws 
Consequently four parties were in the field for the campaign of i860 
In these circumstances Lincoln earned aU the free states except New 
Jersey But the number of popular ballots cast for him was smaller by 
about a million than the number received by his three opponents In 
fact, the candidates of the two relatively conservative parties. Bell and 
Douglas, together received more votes than were polled by the Republi- 
cans Still Lincoln’s popular vote was so distnbuted among the states 
that he won a majonty of all the electoral votes and under the Con- 
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sbtution was lawfully elected to the presidency Aware that he repre- 
sented only a minonty of the people, though duly chosen for the office 
of Chief Executive, he looled forward with anxiety to the day of his 
inauguration 



Chapter 17 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH AT WAR 


N ews of Lincoln’s election in November i860 was taken as a signal 
for secession m South Carohna The state legislature called upon 
the voters to elect delegates to a convention endowed with full powers 
of action on that issue In December the convention assembled and 
by unammous resolution it withdrew South Carohna from the Union 
Early the next year other Southern states followed this example Flonda, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
In February delegates from six of the states met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, formed a new union called the Confederate States of America, 
drew up a provisional constitution, and chose as provisional President 
Jefferson Davis, a Mississippi planter who had formerly served the 
national Union with distinction m war and peace A few weeks later a 
permanent constitution was framed for the Confederacy It was ratified 
by the seceded states, members of the Confederate Senate and House 
were chosen, and Davis was elected as regular President of the Con- 
federacy 

In taking this action secessionists based their expectations on one or 
both of two theones The first was that the North would permit the 
Confederate States to secede m peace and establish fnendly relations 
with their government The second was that, if permission was denied 
and war came, the South could mamtam its mdependence by arms 
Though the Southern states were outnumbered by the Northern states 
in population, wealth, and all the great mdustnes necessary to provide 
the sinews of war, there were at the time several reasons for Southern 
confidence in victory It was assumed that Great Britain would need 
cotton to keep her mill wheels turning and would intervene in support 
of the Confederacy, and that Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, 
would sympathize with the plantmg aristocracy and co-operate with 
Bntain m aidmg the Confederate government It was widely beheved 
m the South that Northern farmers and mechanics would not fight, or. 
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if they did, liat they would be outmatched by Southern valor Another 
source of Confederate optimism was the faith that all the other slave 
states, except Delaware, would ]om in secession, and that blocking the 
mouth of the Mississippi River to the commerce of the Northwest would 
make states in that region eager to come to terms with the Confederacy 
In the opening months of 1861 few if any Confederates could foresee 
how vam such expectabons would turn out to be 

When Lmcoln was inaugurated on March 4, 1861, he faced a hard 
dilemma the Union seemed to be dissolving, the Confederacy must 
be allowed to go in peace, a compromise must be reached, or the Union 
must be mamtained by arms Between his elecbon and his inaugurafaon, 
Lmcoln had refrained from the use of inflammatory language m speak- 
mg of the South By letters and m other ways he let Southau leaders 
know that he had no mtenbon or power to interfere with slavery in 
their states Before his inauguration Congress passed a resolubon for 
amending the Consbtubon in such a manner as to guarantee tliat the 
federal government could never attack slavery in the states where it 
existed To this posifaon Lincoln gave his personal approval 

On behalf of the South a proposal was made that the old Missoun 
Comproimse hne be drawn through the Western temtones— with 
slavery on one side and freedom on the other But Lincoln had been 
elected on a platform promismg that slavery would be abolished in the 
temtones On that pomt he was adamant and he rejected the proposal 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was an appeal for solving the problem 
withm the limits of the Consbtubon He declared that the Union was 
oldar than the states and that no state could lawfully secede Under 
the Consbtubon slavery was legal m the states where it was established 
This fact he recognized and again assured the South that he had neither 
the nght nor the intention to disturb slavery there The law providing 
for the return of fugibve slaves to their masters was on the statute books 
and Lmcoln promised to enforce it To this atbtude respecting the 
Fugibve Slave Act the stoutest slaveowner in the Confederacy could 
scarcely object 

Lmcoln also said clearly, however, that to him was entrusted the power 
to hold, occupy, and possess the property and places belongmg to the 
government and to collect the dubes and imposts, and he added that 
he was under a solemn oath to “preserve, protect, and defend” the gov- 
ernment of the Umted States Sbll he closed on a note of hope— that 
“the better angels of our nature” would in the end keep the bonds of 
Umon unbroken 

As yet neither side had committed an act of violence Only words 
had been spoken, papers wntten, and paafic measures employed For 
more than a month uncertainty as to tJie outcome of secession prevailed. 
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while representatives of tihe Union and of the Confederacy fevenshly 
sought^ more or less unofficially, to reach a compromise or a settlement 
of some kind But a straight-out test of power was in the offing 
On a little island in the harbor before lie city of Charleston stood 
Fort Sumter— a spot of land which belonged by law to the government 
of the United States and was garrisoned by a small Federal force com- 
manded by Major Robert Anderson Without fresh supplies this gamson 
could not long hold out The Confederate government demanded a 
surrender of the fort but refrained at the moment from any overt act 
Its officials merely stopped the flow of provisions to Major Anderson, 
reckonmg that he woidd soon be compelled to yield 
For Lincoln the phght of Fort Sumter created a ddicate situation 
but after many delays he decided to send supphes to Major Anderson 
by sea Havmg received news of this decision, President Davis, thinking 
that the gamson would quickly be starved out, issued only vague orders 
to General P G T Beauregard, in command of troops at Charleston, 
instructing him to continue n^ohations 
Beauregard dispatched agents to consult with Major Anderson and 
they received from him a pledge to sunender on April 15, if no contrary 
orders came to him from the national capital m the meantime Deeming 
this reply unsatisfectory, the agents, without consulting Beauregard or 
any superior authonty, reported their views on the next procedure to a 
Confederate artillery commander, and at half-past four on the morning 
of April 12 the bombardment of Fort Sumter began After a spinted 
defense Major Anderson sunendered about sunset on the evemng of 
the next day and formally evacuated the fort on Sunday, April 14 
Among many uncertamfaes one thmg was now certain the first act of 
violence had been committed by Confederates — the flag of the United 
States flying above Federal troops had been fired upon The effect was 
dectric Milhons of people m the North who had been lukewarm or 
hesitant now declared their unequivocal readmess to defend the Umon 
On Apnl 15, Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 soldiers— not to wage a 
general war on the Confederacy but first of all “probabl/’ to repossess 
the forts, places, and property which had been taken away from the 
Union— a purpose to be accomplished with the least possible disturbance 
to peaceful citizens in any part of the country In the same proclamation 
he summoned both houses of Congress in special session for July 4, 
“then and there to consider and determme such measures as, in their 
wisdom, the pubhc safety and interest may seem to demand ” 

In the South the firing on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for troops 
were also followed by swift and drastic measures On Apnl 17, Virginia 
seceded from the Union Soon Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
likewise went over to the Confederate side Then prompt military inter- 
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vention on the part of Lincoln stifled attempts to withdraw Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missoun from the Union 

But the South was far from “solid” in the desire to leave the Umon 
As a matter of fact in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lomsiana 
a strong opposition to secession had appeared in a large minority vote 
against it In Virginia western counties were so opposed to it that they 
withdrew from the Old Dominion and later entered the Union as the 
state of West Virginia In the western part of North Carolina, Umonist 
loyalty widely prevailed In the eastern parts of Kentucky and Termessee, 
Unionists were undoubtedly in a majonty and thousands of them joined 
the Federal army Although opinion m Maryland and Kentucky was 
sharply divided, little force was needed to keep those states in the Umon 
Secessionists m Missoun were numerous enough to create a civil war 
m that state but at length they were dnven out or suppressed, after 
several pitched battles Less than a year after the finng on Fort Sumter 
the hope of Confederates that the border states would come to their 
aid in &e struggle for independence had been dispelled 

☆ 

When war began in full force the Confederacy had only eleven states 
on Its side against twenty-three states in the North Nine million people 
in the South, more than one third of them slaves, were aligned against 
22,000,000 people in the North, nearly all free States predominantly 
agncultural were arrayed m mortal combat with states nch m manufao- 
tunng as well as agncultural resources, reinforced by gold and silver 
from Western mines Considered merely in terms of men and metal. 
Southern strength was infenor, but the South soon demonstrated 
mgenmty and enterpnse in mobilizing materials and high competence 
m the art of warfare 

As the war got under way the Federal government at Washington and 
the Confederate government installed at Richmond, Virginia, con- 
fronted immense tasks for which neither was well prepared Armies had 
to be raised and organized, munitions and other supplies furnished m 
staggermg amounts, and commanding officers chosen to direct military 
and naval operations The treasunes of both governments were almost 
empty and funds had to be provided to pay bills which aggregated 
before the dose of the war far more than all the money the United 
States Government had spent since the establishment of the Republic 
Relations with European governments had to be conducted with a view 
to secunng support and wardmg off unfriendly acts Problems of domestic 
economy and avilian affairs, numerous and perplexing, had to be 
considered and handled m a manner to preserve internal harmony and 
promote umson in arms Fmally it was necessary, among all these tnals. 
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for both governments to plan campaigns and direct fighting over im- 
mense areas of land and water To these tasks, on their respective sides, 
Lincoln and Davis, aided by their advisers and l^slatures, devoted their 
minds and aiergies from the sprmg of i86i to the spnng of 1865— 
for four temble yean of civil war 

Dunng the early months of the armed conflict both governments 
relied for soldiers upon volunteers who at first rashed to enhst Soon, 
however, enthusiasm waned By special acts passed in Apnl and Septem- 
ber 1862, the Confederate Congress authorized President Davis to draft 
soldiers from among able-bodied males between eighteen and forty-five 
years of age, with many exemptions includmg owners or overseers of 
large plantations In the last days of the war the Confederacy even 
made provisions for enrolling slaves, and plans for emancipating slaves 
in a general conscnpbon were under its senous consideration In August 
1861, Lmcoln ordered a draft of militiamen, which turned out to be 
disappombng as to numbers In March of the next year the Congress 
of the United States enacted a law making all able-bodied males, with 
some excepfaons, hable to mihtary duty, and the pracbce of draftmg 
men continued bU the flghbng ceased 

On both sides conscnpbon encountered bitter animosity, and deser- 
bons from the armies were $0 numerous as to be senous in effects 
When drawings began m New York City on July 13, 1863, a general 
not broke out and was not subdued unbl many people had been blled 
and a large amount of property burned or otherwise destroyed The 
troubles of Davis were equally great if not greater His recraibng ofiEcers 
met resistance m many places Governors in some Confederate states, 
especially Georgia and North Carolina, refused to aid in the strict en- 
forcement of the draft laws A cry, “nch man’s war and poor man’s 
fight," reverberated through the South and men deserted the Confeder- 
ate ranks m shoals Nevertheless great and powerful armies were raised 
by both parbes to the conflict and fought valiantly in battles that never 
seemed to end 

Respecbng munibons and other war supplies, the North had a clear 
supenonty of producbve power in the banning and increased its fa- 
cilibes as the war went forward Able to keep the seas open for Northern 
shipping, the Umon could supplement its domestic output with heavy 
importabons from Great Bntam and the Conbnent Though the South 
started with more Irauted resources, it displayed remarkable energy in 
building new nulls and turning out quanbbes of war matenals Its 
achievements were all the more extraordinary by reason of the fact that 
the Federal blockade of its harbors almost cut off imports of iron, steel, 
munibons, and other goods But as the blockade grew bghter, Confeder- 
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ate annies and the civilian population in the South sanlc into dire 
distress from the want of adequate supplies 
With regard to financial resources the two governments locked in war 
were deadedly unequal At the outset the Umon had a Treasury Depart- 
ment and a monetary system, the South had neither and was compelled 
to create both The North could command enormous outputs of gold 
and silver, the South had httle hard mon^ and early exported a lai^e 
portion of what it had to buy mihtary supphes For raismg mon^ both 
governments resorted to the ancient devices of public finance taxes, 
bond sales, and issues of paper notes 
On the Federal side repeated increases were made in customs duties 
on imports and in excises on tobacco, hquor, other commodities, and 
occupations, and to these were added taxes on inhentances and mcomes 
By the sale of bonds and notes the Union Treasury collected a total 
of $2,600,000,000 dunng the war It adopted the third expedient, paper 
currency, m 1862, and before the conflict closed it issued $450,000,000 
in “greenbacks,” supplemented by $50,000,000 worth of fractional cur- 
rency, with notes as low as three cents in face value 
Similar measures were put mto force m the Confederacy, coupled 
with calls upon its states for quotas of mon^ to be raised by direct taxes 
on property Confederate bonds were acchanged for specie, produce, 
and state and Confederate notes Altogether, about $1,000,000,000 
worth of paper currency was emitted, in addition to notes floated by 
the states, banks, and business concerns 
While Federal bonds dropped m value dunng the darker days of die 
war and greenbacks once fell as low as thirty-mne cents on the dollar. 
Federal financing was, comparatively speahng, sound and stable In the 
Confederacy, on the other hand, the course of bonds and notes was on 
the whole steadily downward as new issues poured out and consumers’ 
goods became scarcer In the summer of 1862 tea sold m the South at 
five dollars a pound and boots at twenty-five dollars a pair In 1862 one 
dollar in gold was worth twenty-two dollars in Confederate currency, 
shoes were selling at a hundred and fifty dollars a pair and flour at three 
hundred doUan a barrel Early m 1865 beef was six dollars a pound, 
flour a thousand dollars a barrel, and firewood five dollars a stick After 
the surrender at Appomattox in the spnng of 1865 Confederate bonds 
and paper currency dropped dead in the hands of the possessors Accord- 
mg to a current saying of the people, a Confederate dollar was “not 
worth a Continental,” in memory of the paper money issued by the 
Continental Congress durmg the Revolution, which hit bottom long 
before the War for Independence was over 
Especially with reference to foreign relations, the problems of the two 
governments differed The government at Washington was already 
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recognized by foreign countries as the lawful government of the United 
States Its pnme cares were to keep this status unimpaired, to prevent 
the recognition of the Confederacy as independent, to ward off 
mtervenbon in the war by Great Bntain and France, and to hold the 
channels of commerce open On its part the Confederacy struggled to 
achieve recognition as an independent government, to win financial as- 
sistance, to break the blockade on its commerce, and if possible to gam 
direct intervention on its behalf by Great Bntain and France In this 
situabon Northern measures were essenbally protective— against radical 
changes in foreign rdabons Those of the South were essenbally 
exploratory— directed to secunng a posibon as an independent nation 
among the nabons of the earth 

Dunng the first year of the war the Confederacy was recognized as a 
belhgerent by Great Bntain and France, though not as an independent 
state, and it sent two agents abroad, James Mason and John Slidell, to 
represent it at London and Pans respectively When the two men were 
taken from a Bntish steamer by Captain Wilkes, in command of a Union 
vessel. Great Bntain protested agamst this act of search and seizure To 
avoid worse penis, perhaps a foreign war on top of the civil war, 
Lincoln ordered the Confederate agents released and th^ went on to 
Europe to appeal for a recognibon of Southern independence and for 
aid to the Confederacy 

Confederate bonds to the face value of about $15,000,000 were sold 
in Bntain and France Bnbsh shipyards, defying an old rule of inter- 
nabonal law, built war vessels for the Confederacy and the Bnbsh 
government allowed them to escape to sea, where they preyed on the 
commerce of the United States The sympathies of the Bnbsh anstocracy 
and government, of the ruling classes in France, and of Napoleon III, 
Emperor of the French, were overwhelmingly on the side of the South 
In both countnes anstocrats hoped that “the upstart Yankee Republic” 
would be desboyed in the war and many Bnbsh and French newspapers 
rejoiced in the prospect But working people in English cibes held maRg 
meebngs in protest against givmg assistance to slaveovraers, and Queen 
Victoria counseled her Cabinet to be cautious 

Napoleon III attempted to form a European coalibon for mterven- 
bon in the war In 1861 he suggested to tlie Czar of Russia that certain 
great Powers take joint acbon respecbng Amenca, but he met a firm if 
polite refusal Meanwhile the Bnbsh government was toying with the 
idea Yet when Napoleon proposed mtervenbon to the Bnbsh m 1862 
he was told that the time was not npe One member of die Bntish Cab- 
inet openly declared that the Confederacy was in effect a success, but 
the Pnme Minister, who was watching closely the course of the war m 
Amenca, was unwillmg to take the plunge m aid of the South. 
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Unable to restrain his meddlesome spint, Napoleon sent a message 
to Lincoln offenng his services as a mediator between the North and 
the South Lincoln responded courteously, declining the o£Fer In 
language less urbane Congress replied by passing a resolution telling the 
French Emperor, in effect, that he should keep his nose out of 
Amencan affairs 

If it had not been for the decisive Northern victones at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg m the summer of 1863, Bntish and French intervention 
might have come Those triumphs m arms, however, seemed to assure 
the future of ‘'the upstart Yankee Republic” and serve as a warning to 
impertinent foreign Powers At all events Great Bntam and France 
never recognized the independence of the Confederacy Nor did they 
officially intervene m the war 

☆ 

Not only were the North and South having trouble winning and 
holding sympathy abroad, but they faced difficulties even m trying to 
keep their own citizens m line at home 
To check Northern citizens who wanted to help the Confederacy and 
cntics who might weaken Federal war efforts, Lincoln resorted to two 
forms of stnngent action He suspended the wnt of habeas corpus and 
empowered military authonties to arrest, hold, and try persons accused 
of giving assistance to the South or of interfering with the movements 
of Federal troops In the name of military necessity he authorized the 
arrest and imprisonment of many newspaper publishers, orators, and 
agitators who pnnted or uttered severe criticisms of the Federal govern- 
ment and its war activities The exact number of arrests under those 
orders is not known, but it was large 
Even in the South, supposed to be solid, ngorous means were adopted 
in efforts to stamp out cnticisms and crush overt actions interfenng with 
Its war program Early in 1862 the Confederate Congress authonzed 
President Davis to suspend for a term of months the wnt of habeas 
corpus and proclaim martial law in regions where open resistance 
occurred Under this act, from time to time, martial law was declared in 
Richmond, the very capital of the Confederacy, in several Virginia 
counties, in parts of South Carolina, including Charleston, the hotbed 
of the secession movement, and in other places in the South 
When this law expired it was not immediately renewed, partly on 
account of the outcries against it But in 1864 another temporary act of 
the kind was passed by the Confederate Congress, in response to a 
message from President Davis asserting that “disloyalty and hostility to 
our cause” existed m certain localities and that deserters were being pro- 
tected by the civil courts 
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Actions under such Confederate statutes were numerous and often 
stem, but apparently fewer and less drastic than similar actions by the 
Union government m the North If President Davis had found ample 
support in the Confederate Congress he might have used martial law 
mercilessly m try in g to prevent the' dissolution of the Confederacy dur- 
ing the closing months of the war, but such support was never granted 
to him 

SupplemMiting the negabve steps taken to suppress cnbcs were the 
positive efforts made to whip up enthusiasm by turning the public’s 
strong feelmgs about slavery to good account 

The most celebrated of all Lincoln’s war measures was the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation on January 1, 1863 His resolve to effect this his- 
tone stroke of state had matured slowly At the outbreak of the war 
idealistic men and women in the North urged him to do it and 
continued their msistence from month to month, rolling monster 
petitions into the national capital to reinforce their pressure But for 
vanous reasons Lincoln long hesitated Weighty among them, no doubt, 
was his fear of losmg the support of the slave states which remained in 
the Umon, and his knowledge that the North was seriously divided over 
abolitionism in every form He was aware also that a declaration 
of emancipation would be futile unless confirmed by victory at arms 

It was not until the summer of 1862 that Lincoln decided to act In 
July of that year he read to his Cabinet the draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation which he had wntten and might issue when occasion 
seemed to make it feasible Encouraged by the Federal victory at the bat- 
tle of Antietam in September, he announced his resolve to the world 
He gave notice that unless the states in arms against the Union returned 
to their allegiance he would, on January i, 1863, dehver a blow directly 
at slavery 'N^en the New Year arrived he fulfilled the promise 

In the Proclamation of Emancipation, issued under his war powers, 
Lincoln declared thenceforward and forever free all the slaves in all the 
distncts of the United States then in arms against the Union From one 
point of view this was an empty threat It freed no slaves in fact In 
the 103^1 distncts of the Umon slaves remained slaves and, m the distncts 
still controlled by Confederate arms, slaves also remained slaves But 
the Proclamation electnfied the imagination of all who loved liberty and 
was indeed a move toward the abohtion of slavery throughout die 
United States 

For Jefferson Davis, as well as Abraham Lincoln, emancipation be- 
came a practical issue before the close of the conflict In desperate straits 
for soldiers to fight its battles, the Confederate Congress, near the end 
of the war, passed an act for the employment of slaves m military services 
That law had the approval of General Robert E Le^ as well as of 
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President Davis, and he aided in recruiting Negroes as soldiers While 
the language of the statute and of the orders issued under it was vague, 
it was interpreted to mean that a slave acquired freedom by joining the 
Confederate army 

Even plans for complete emancipation were discussed at the Con- 
federate capital In 1864, Duncan Kenner, a member of the Confederate 
Congress, proposed to President Davis that an agent be sent abroad 
with power to offer to the Bnbsh and French governments the emanci- 
pation of slaves in exchange for their oflEcial recognition of the Con- 
federacy Davis acceded to the plan He appointed Kenner as minister 
plenipotentiary to carry out the project, and Kenner was abroad 
working at the scheme early m 1865— too continued, 

real emancipation might have been a Southern act of war 

☆ 

It was amidst this complex setting, abroad and at home, that the clash 
of arms took place, releasing pent-up feelings on both sides At sea, action 
was swift Under powers conferred upon him as commander m chief 
by the Constitution, Lincoln, m the spring of 1861, declared a blockade 
of Southern ports and ordered the Union navy to halt all vessels. Con- 
federate or foreign, endeavonng to enter or leave them In effect this 
blockade almost destroyed Southern commerce While some blockade 
runners escaped the net, the number was too small to prevent a growing 
paralysis of the Confederate export and import business The trade in 
cotton, the pnme reliance of the South, was for practical purposes com- 
pletely ruined 

On land, the problems were much more complex After Fort Sumter 
had fallen and war had become a fact, what war plans, what systems of 
strategy were to be devised and followed^ That was a major problem for 
both President Lincoln and President Davis Having withdrawn from the 
Union and fired the first gun, the Confederacy confronted the task of 
making real by arms the independence it had asserted If the Union was 
to be saved, Lincoln and his advisers had to prepare for an invasion of 
the South and make decisions respecting the routes to be chosen and 
the strategy of each movement 

At the start the Confederacy had about 400,000 men and large stores 
at Its command and was better prepared for war than the Union in 
respect of those details Some of its military officers advocated immediate 
offensive action against the North, especially an assault on Washington 
and the seizure of the capital Such tactics, it was argued, would quickly 
bnng the government of the United States to its knees 

Other Confederates were more wary The idea of a possible com- 
promise and a peaceful separation hngered among them even after blood 
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had been shed A blend of caution and hopes finally fixed for them 
the nature of their strategy The invasion of the North was not given up, 
attempts at it were made, too late and with too little strength So the 
South was irrevocably committed to fighting a defensive war, on 
the theory that the Northern armies might thus be beaten or worn down 
and forced to accept the independence of the Confederacy 
For the mihtary strat^^sts of the Union geography was of course an 
element to be reckoned with m plannmg warfare The Appalachian 
Mountains separated the South into two great areas— the East, with 
Virginia as the bulwark, and the West, divided by the Mississippi River 
Victory in either area would be more than a local success If achieved m 
the West, it would split the Confederacy to the Gulf of Mexico If it 
occurred in Virginia and was crowned by the capture of Richmond, it 
would weaken the prestige of the Confederacy at home and abroad 
Spurred to immediate deasion by armchair strat^sts, shouting “On 
to Richmond!” m July i86i an attack was made by a Union army under 
General McDowell on Confederate forces under General Beauregard 
near Centreville, Virginia, close to a little stream called Bull Run The 
battle ended m a disaster for the Northern troops, and from this awful 
lesson President Lincoln learned that the conquest of Virgima would 
not be a simple affair 

It was in the Western region that mihtary events of decisive signifi- 
cance for a Union victory first occurred During the summer and 
autumn of 1861 small engagements in Missouri clinched the grip of the 
Union on that state Early the next year Federal forces under Ulysses S 
Grant started a drive into Tennessee, by way of the Tennessee River 
from its outlet in the Ohio By gunboats on the river and by infantry 
on the landward side. Grant attacked the Confederates at Fort Henry 
m upper Tennessee and forced them to surrender, on February 6 
Dispatching some of his men by gunboats around to Fort Dondson 
on the Cumberland River, Grant marched eastward with the rrat of his 
soldiers On February 16 that fortress fell before the assaults of his troops 
At many subsequent battles in western Tennessee the Confederates were 
defeated or senously cnppled and pushed aside, by the openmg 
of 1863 Federal forces had penetrated upper Mississippi and Alabama 
Leaving other officers to cope with the Confederate forces still intact 
m Tennessee, Grant began to move on Vicksburg, the great stronghold 
on the Mississippi River With the aid of gunboats and transports on 
the nver, he besieged the aty and starved General John B Pemberton, 
the Confederate leader, into surrender on July 4 A few days later Port 
Hudson on the banks of the Mississippi, over the border m Louisiana, 
was taken by General Banks, one of Grant’s aides 
As a naval detachment under Captain David Farragut had opened 
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up the lower Mississippi River and seized New Orleans in the spring 
of the previous year, the “Father of Waters,” as Lincoln said, now 
flowed “unvexed to the sea ” On July i6, 1863, a steamer from St Louis 
amved with a cargo of goods at the docks in New Orleans More senous 
battles were yet to be fought in Tennessee and Georgia, but the 
Confederacy was cut m twain by the summer of 1863 and neva: 
reunited 

Federal forces in the Eastern theater of war had accomplished nothing 
decisive when news of the capture of Vicksburg reached Lincoln in 
July 1863 Battle after battle, often long, desperate, and costly in hves, 
had been fought m the East at Antietam, Fredencksburg, and 
Chancellorsvill^ for example Lincoln had tned general after general 
in a vam search for a man who could win battles there— McClellan, 
Hooker, and Burnside, among them 

Meanwhile the army of Virginia under General Robert E Le^ 
though repelled at Antietam m September 1862, remained powerful and 
confident Indeed Lee felt so sure of his strength that he mvaded 
Pennsylvania, by way of the Shenandoah Valley, in 1863 At Gettysburg, 
in the early days of July, his advance was stopped, but -after receiving 
heavy losses, his forces managed to retire successfully into Virginia 
When the year 1864 opened, Lee’s army, apparentiy invincible in 
defense, barred the roads along which Umon armies would have 
to march if they tned to pltmge into the eastern stronghold of the Con- 
federacy 

Two master feats for the Union cause were put through, however, 
m 1864 In May, General Grants m command of all the Federal armies, 
took personal charge of the Virginia campaign and started a relentless 
dnve on Richmond, spanng neither men nor resources in his determina- 
tion to capture it That same month Grant’s trusted companion in arms, 
General William T Sherman, began his march from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta 

While Grant slashed his way southward, undeterred by heavy losses, 
crossed the James River, and laid siege to Petersburg, near Richmond, 
Sherman advanced on Atlanta In September Sherman took the city 
After a delay of a few weeks he led his army off on a march across Geor- 
gia, foraging, burning, destroying as he went On December ao, 
Savannah crumpled up From that scene of victory Sherman’s army 
turned northward and pursued its course across Georgia and South 
Carohna, leaving rams in its wake, into North Carolina and onward to- 
ward Virgima 

The last phase of the war was drawing to a finish On April 2, 1865, 
Grant took Petersburg The next day the Umon flag floated over the 
Confederate capital at Richmond, abandoned by President Davis in a 
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burned flight At the head of a shaken if as yet unbeaten army, Lee 
moved rapidly westward in the direction of Lynchburg, with Grant rao- 
mg at his heels and General Philip Shendan on his flank 

For a time Lee seaned to think that he might escape into North 
Carolina, )om forces there witii General Joseph E Johnston, and 
continue the war But on Apnl 9, finding that hope forlorn, he gave up, 
and at Appomattox conceded victory to General Grant About two 
weela later Gteneral Johnston laid down his arms Far away in the West, 
General Kirby Smith, commandmg Confederate troops beyond the 
Mississippi River, surrendered, and the last fragment of the Confederate 
army was dissolved dunng the first days of June The war, launched 
with the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 1861, had at last run its course 

Soon it was possible to reckon some of the cost A careful estimate 
placed the number of enlistments in the Federal army at 3,898,304 and 
m the Confederate army at about 1,300,000 The total number of deaths 
from all causes in the Federal forces was placed at 359,528 and in the 
Confederate army at approximately 258,000 This was exclusive of 
the hundreds of thousands of men wounded or made invalids for the 
remainder of Iheir hves Estimates of the cost in terms of the money 
spent on war by the two parbes depended on the time fixed— whether 
up to Apnl 1, 1865, or some later date to cover pensions paid to 
veterans on both sides As of Apnl 1, 1865, calculators reported Ihe cost 
to the Umon at about $3,250,000,000 and to the Confederacy at 
approximately $1,500,000,000, or $4,750,000,000 in all After pensions, 
interest on the Federal debt, and the value of property destroyed were 
added, a conservative computation established the total cost of preserv- 
ing the Union and abolishing slavery at above $10,000,000,000 For less 
than half this amount freedom could have been bought for all the 
3,953,857 slaves recorded in the census of i860— the compensated eman- 
cipation which Congress and President Lmcoln had proposed m 1862 

☆ 

Consuming as were the events of the war and the measures of pubhc 
pohcy immediately connected with it, the thought and activity of the 
people on both sides of the straggle were by no means wholly monopo- 
lized by it The life and work of millions in both sections conbnued to 
be concerned with trends that far antedated the war itself 

The South was disturbed by complaints that civilians gave too much 
attention and energy to their own interests and too little to the prosecu- 
tion of the war Governors of southern states, members of state 
legislatures, and members of the Confederate Congress concerned 
themselves contmually with the protection of local and civil nghts 
against the encroachments of mihtary power under ihe leadership 
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of President Davis All departments of the Confederate government, 
amid the distractions of war, considered plans and took actions with 
reference to economic interests, and with a view to the reordering of 
affairs after independence was secured But with the collapse of the Con- 
federate system, legal and financial, and the occupation of the South 
by Federal armies, such plans and actions in respect of Southern 
economy and social pohcy came to naught or at least to little if anything 

On the other hand, in the North, rarely invaded and so relatively 
free from the devastation of battles, the civilian way of hfe was less up- 
set There debates over political issues that had shaken the country 
before the war went on, and significant laws beanng on these issues 
were enacted by Congress In response to the increasmg demands 
created by government buying for war purposes, industry and agnculture 
flounshed and the Industnal Revolution drove forward Out of war 
profits prodigious masses of capital were accumulated in pnvate hands 
for new investments in business Additional millions of acres were 
brought under the plow by freehold farmers in the West During the 
war years the supremacy of manufactunng and commercial interests over 
the planting interests, m wealth and the number of workers employed, 
became indisputable 

With senators and representatives accustomed to speak for the plant- 
ing interests absent from the national capital, the Federal Congress was 
of course freer to enact laws long demanded by industnalists, financiers, 
farmers, and reformers In providing revenues for war purposes it 
increased again and again the duties levied on imports and raised the 
discnminative protection accorded to Amencan manufacturers to the 
highest point yet attained in Amencan history For example, the tariff 
on pig iron, which stood at six dollars a ton in 1861, was pushed to nine 
dollars a ton in 1864, and the tanff of twelve cents a pound on general 
woolen manufactures was doubled by the act of 1864 Neither the old 
Federalists nor the Whigs had ever dreamed of favors to industry so 
generous Nor were the farmers overlooked m the tariff bills The duty 
of three cents per pound for imported raw wool of the lower grade, 
imposed by the law of 1861, was hfted to six cents a pound in 1864 At 
the close of the war the free trade which Democrats had once advocated 
in their national platform seemed as dead as a doornail 

The second great issue over which politicians and statesmen had 
argued since the days of Hamilton and Jefferson— a national banking 
system— was likewise settled for a time in connection with efforts to raise 
money for military expenditures Hamilton's United States Bank had 
lapsed m 1811 The second United States Bank established in 1816 had 
been abolished by Jacksonian Democrats From 1836 to the outbreak 
of the war state banks had dommated banking and inundated the 
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Country with their paper notes, some sofind, some unsound, others fluo- 
tuatmg wildly m falue To cope with financial disorders and help the 
sale of bonds. Congress in 1863 estabhshed a new banhng system It 
centered the system in the Treasury Department of the Federal govern- 
ment, rather than m a banking corporation such as had been set up m 
1791 and 1816, only to be repudiated 

The new law authorized the formation of local banking associations 
or companies It empowered them to engage in the general banhng 
business and to issue paper money based on the Federal bonds they 
bought and deposited with the Treasurer of the Umted States The next 
year, m 1864, Congress made provision for forcing all state banks 
entirely out of the currency business by laymg a prohibibve annual tax 
of ten per cent on state bank notes, begiimmg July 1, 1866 Even after 
they returned to power m Washmgton, the Democrats, hitherto sworn 
foes of national banking, did not dare to overthrow it and restore state 
bank currency Hamilton had truly tnumphed over Jefferson 

Dunng this distnbution of national largess by legislative acts, the 
agrarians got a portion, in the form of free homesteads on the pubhc 
domain In their platform of i860 the Republicans promised free land 
as wdl as protection for manufactures This pledge Congress redeemed 
two years later by passing the Homestead Acb which President Lincoln 
gladly signed 

Under the act any person, man or woman, head of a family or twenty- 
one years old, either a citizen or an alien who had declared his intention 
of becoming a citizen, could enter a claim to 160 acres on the pubhc 
domam, and by occupying it for five years, besides making certam 
improvements on it, the entrant was to have full possession of the 
properly One vital exception was made, however excluded from this 
nght to free land were all persons who had borne arms against 
the Umted States or given aid and comfort to the enemy The free land 
was to go to loyal Unionists includmg soldiers m tlie Union army and 
immigrants from foreign countnes 

Other momentous measures passed by Congress dunng the war yeai? 
included laws chartenng compames to build railway hues to the Pacific 
coast By acts of 1862 and 1864 provision was made for a line m the 
central region, serving Federal interests The Union Paafic Company 
was to start from a point in Nebraska, later fixed at Omaha, and build 
westward The Central Pacific Company was to begin at San Francisco 
or a place on the navigable waters of the Sacramento River and build 
eastward At some spot, to be determined by speed of construction, the 
two Imes were to meet, thus completrag the overland route In 1864 the 
Northern Pacific Company was authorized to construct a railway from 
Lake Supenor to Puget Sound by a northern route 
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AREAS IN WHICH HALF THE LAND WAS GRANTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, 1850-1871 

To speed up the work of the Union and Central Pacific Companies, 
Congress granted them an enormous acreage of land m the form of free 
nghts of way and alternate secbons on each side of their lines In 
addition it lent them a large sum of money for every mile of track laid— 
a sum varying according to the difficulties of construction 

At last the continent was to be spanned by railways Manufacturers, 
merchants, and capitalists were delighted at the prospect their markets 
and mvestment opportunities were to be widened Land-hungry men 
and women were delighted also the railways would make it easier for 
them to go West with their movable property and occupy the now free 
land, railways would provide transportation for agncultural produce to 
Eastern markets and would increase the value of farm homesteads And, 
what was more, the North would be made stronger in wealth and m 
ties of communication 

While debatmg and passing bills relative to the conduct of the war, 
taxes, tanffs, banking homesteads, and railways. Congress dealt with 
the question of slavery In Apnl 1862 it abohshed slavery in the Distnct 
of Columbia About two months later it prohibited slavery in all the 
existmg temtones of the United States and any that might be acquired 
at any time in the future In June 1864 it repealed the Fugitive Slave 
Act passed m 1793 and amended in the Compromise of 1850 In 
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January 1864 a resolution for an amendment to the Constitution abolish- 
ing slavery throughout the Umted States vras introduced in Congress, 
and about a year later, after prolonged discussion, it received the 
requisite two-thirds vote in both houses It was sent to the states for 
consideration, ratified, and put into effect in December 1865 Thus the 
verbal emancipabon which Lincoln had proclaimed m 1863 under his 
war power was extended to mdude all slaves and implemented by the 
Thirteenth Amendment 


☆ 

Although amid the drastic actions taken by President Lincoln and 
Congress the North presented a firm war front to the Confederacy, the 
government in Washington and the people of the North were far from 
united over the ments of the conflict and the measures adopted dunng 
the war years No more than the South was the North actually "solid ” 
From his first mauguration in 1861 until his death in Apnl 1865, 
Lmcoln was involved in controversies with members of his Cabmet, 
members of Congress, and leaders in his own party Congress was dis- 
satisfied with his management of the war and created a committee 
to investigate and supervise it Senators and representatives bent on de- 
stroymg slavery at the earhest possible moment protested against his 
cautious and hesitating methods 

As soon as any former Confederate state was occupied by Union 
troops advancing into the South, members of Congress began to take 
issue with Lincoln over the treatment to be meted out to that state— 
its relation to die Union and the hnd of government it was to have 
Abohbonists fumed impatiently at his delays in deahng with slavery 
Nor were th^ all content with tiie dusive emancipation in his Proclama- 
tion “Radical Repubhcans” in Congress and even members of Lincoln's 
Cabinet intngued against him, behttled his character, and attacked 
many of his measures 

Behind the armed front of the Union, Northern civihans were also 
engaged in pohtical stmggles with one another dunng the war years 
In the congressional elections of 1862 the Democrats gamed so many 
seats in Congress that it looked as if Lincoln and his party might be 
thrown out of power at the next election In fact the Republicans were 
so perturbed in 1864 that they generally dropped their name and called 
themselves the Union party And for the purpose of conciliating 
Democrats, th^ nominated, as their candidate for Vice-President, 
Andrew Johnson, a stanch Democrat from Tennessee who had coura- 
geously demonstrated his fidelity to the Union from the beginning of 
the war 

Dunng the presidential campaign of 1864 Lmcoln foresaw probable 
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defeat and for a time the outlook for his re-election was indeed dark 
In their platform of that year Northern Democrats denounced the war 
as a failure and called for a conference to restore the old Union under 
the Constitution But this defiance alienated voters in their party The 
verj' candidate whom they nominated, General George B McClellan, 
insisted in his speech, accepting the nomination, that the war was not a 
failure, thereby confounding the confusion At the polls the Democrats 
earned only three states New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky 

With gratitude to the people for their confidence in him, expressed 
by re-electing him, Lincoln pushed the war to a conclusion He was pre- 
panng for a peace of reconciliation when, on Apnl 15, 1865, 
the hands of an assassin— John Wilkes Booth— a martyr to the cause he 
had served so singleheartedly 

The executive burden passed to the Vice-President, Andrew Johnson 
With the office went much of the ferocious criticism that had been 
directed against Lincoln on account of his conciliatory attitude toward 
the defeated Confederates and his liberal proposals for restoring the 
Confederate states to the Union With Johnson's assumption of his high 
office the heat of criticism rose and was intensified in many quarters on 
other scores Early in 1868 animosity reached such a pitch that the 
House of Representatives impeached President Johnson before the 
Senate and he escaped conviction with removal from the presidency only 
by the margin of a single vote in the Senate, 



Chapter 18 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


W ITH THE SHIELD of the Union assured and the issue of chattel 
slavery finally settled, the people of the United States turned in 
the spnng of 1865 to peacetime tasks The tasks were, as usual, m the 
mam pohfacal, economic, and moral The settmg for actions was now the 
unbroken continental domam But grave problems lay before the 
people the nghts of the Southern states in the Union, the economic 
advancement of the South, avil hberbes for Negroes, the payment of 
the huge national debt, the formulation of public policies for general 
economic expansion, the disposition of natural resources, and the devel- 
opment of temtones mto states 

it 

In respect of these problems the government of the United States 
played a leading role m the framing of policies and the determination 
of actions Imperative among its first obligations was Southern rehabili- 
tation-economic and legal— amid the hngenng passions of the war and 
in arcumstances painful to both sides Southern farms, plantations, and 
cities had been the scenes of battles Over large areas buildings 
and fences had been destroyed, cattle driven off, and implements of 
production smashed Miles of Southern railways had been torn up, 
rollmg stock had been wrecked, railway stations and offices had been 
burned Families that had led m business and agncultural development 
were impovenshed The finanaal system lay m rams Confederate 
bonds were worthless and aU thougjit of reviving them was blasted by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
adopted m 1868 Confederate paper money was valueless and speae had 
almost disappeared from circulation From the ashes of war a new start 
had to be made in the South 

To complicate the situation, a revolution had been wrought m 
Southern society by the abohbon of slavery Millions of Negroes, 
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hitherto held m bondage, generally illiterate, little experienced m 
management if often skilled in the arts of industry, without property, 
were now '"free"' Most of them in the Confederate states had been 
loyal and helpful to their masters and mistresses during tlie war and 
had not deliberately sought their freedom 

There were exceptions, to be sure, thousands of exceptions At least 
100,000 Negroes had served m the Union armies as soldiers and laborers 
As the Union armies advanced in the South, other thousands of 
Negroes gave them aid and support m the hope of forwarding their 
own liberation In the South as well as the North, hundreds of 
Negroes, intelligent and educated, furnished some leadership for their 
bewildered people 

But from the economic point of view, emancipation in general 
deprived Negroes of their assured livelihood on plantations and set them 
adnft in the world, homeless, toolless, and penniless, like the evicted 
peasants of England m the seventeenth century, ill equipped to enter 
the fierce competition for existence about them, still wearing the color 
badge of servitude At the same time slaveowners, besides losing 
property valued at about $4,000,000,000, lost their supremacy over the 
labor supply for their farms and plantations Old laws pertaining to labor 
relations had expired on the statute books Old practices of slave days 
were forbidden What new laws and practices were to be devised? How 
much power of self-determination remained in the South? 

Now the old ruling class was subject to the military power of the 
Union and depnved of representation in the Congress of the United 
States In this plight that class could do little except wait for the end of 
the armed occupation and political action by the President and Congress 
of the United States Meanwhile small white farmers of the South were 
jostling it in the contest for power Upland farmers had long struggled 
with the seaboard planters in attempts to secure representation m he 
state legislatures proportioned to their supenor numbers, and in the 
aftermath of the war among the states they were seeking, with more 
confidence of success, the power hitherto denied them But neither 
former slaveowners nor freehold farmers could make any basic decisions 
in matters of government until their states were restored to the Union 
in one form or another 

The position to be accorded to the Southern states had become a 
major question for the government at Washington as soon as its armies 
had permanently occupied a large area of the South, and it continued 
to be a primary problem for the President and Congress for many years 
after the war Plans proposed m Washington for the treatment of the 
South, almost endless in number, fell into a few broad patterns 
Utopians who had wanted to make the whole war a war for liberty 
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yearned to hold the Southern states down, utterly destroy the great land- 
lord class by the confiscation of its estates, ivide the land among 
Negroes and poor white farmers who had been loyal to the Union, give 
the suffrage and full cml nghts to the hitherto dispossessed, and force 
upon the defeated Confederacy the principles of liberty that Thomas 
Jefferson had celebrated as the perfect good 

Astute Repubhcan politicians, knowing that their party represented 
a nunonty in the nation, had a care for measures that would keep them- 
selves m power Some of them encouraged and made use of the Utopians, 
but all along they fixed iheir minds on the instant need of things and 
made plans adapted to their interests 

All the plans, whatever their source, rested on theones about the 
nature of the Union, the Confederate revolt, and the power of 
the President and Congress of the United States 

If Lincoln’s theory was nght— namdy, that the states could not law- 
fully withdraw from the Union— then none of them was ever out of the 
Umon, even dunng the height of Southern mihtary strength If this 
theory was sound, as the Confederate states came under Federal 
authonty with the progress of Federal arms the loyal citizens in each 
were entitled to restore loyal state governments But against Lincoln’s 
theory it was argued that the Confederate states, by armed rebellion, 
had actually left the Union, were bound to come back as “conquered 
provinces,” and m instituting governments must submit to the decrees 
of the conquerors 

Who was to make decisions about the restoration of the Southern 
states? The President or Congress? And what plans were to be followed 
in the process of restoration? As events developed the process was 
divided into two stages “presidenhal” reconstruction, as it was called, 
and “congressional” reconstracfaon Lmcoln’s proposals were, relatively 
speaking, moderate and generous, those of Congress were severe and 
punitive 

Under his war power Lincoln claimed the nght to prescnbe the terms 
on which military government was to be withdrawn from the states of 
the Confederacy as, one after another, they came under Federal 
authonty again "When tihie Union forces drove southward in the 
Mississippi Valley, m 1862-63, he appointed military governors— in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana— and mstracted them to take 
diarge while loyal governments were being formed m those states 

Late in 1863, Lincoln issued a proclamation of amnesty memorable 
for Its conciliatory tone The decree offered, in the first place, to restore 
the suffrage to all voters who would take the prescnbed oath of loyalty 
to the United States, with exceptions excluding practically all leaders m 
the Confederacy It then provided that, as soon as ten per cent of the 
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voters m any state had taken the oath of loyalty, they could fonn their 
own government and, having done so, would be entitled to the recogni- 
tion of their state by the President of the United States This plan, which 
Lincoln amphfied in some respects in 1864, was, m its general outhnes, 
followed by his successor Andrew Johnson 

Under the presidential plan of reconstruction, which did not force 
Negro sufiErage on Southern states, new state governments were 
estabhshed as the Confederacy crumbled By i866 all of the Southern 
states had conformed to the terms of the plan and were ready to take 
their places m the Union agam But in the course of their operations 
the new Southern legislatures undertook to deal with the “Negro 
problem,” and many of them enacted laws imposmg severe restnctions 
on the nghts of fr^dmen These laws, known as new “black codes,” 
excited great opposition in the North and were attacked there as 
attempts to restore slavery under another name 

In these circumstances reconstruction passed mto its second, or 
congressional, stage The war had ended and the war power of the 
President had been curtailed Whatever the President might do about 
governments in ^e states that had seceded, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives claimed the right, by constitutional provisions, each 
for itself, to admit or exclude men from the South who, duly dected, 
were ready to take then seats 

With this weapon in tibeir hands, radical Repubhcans in Con- 
gress took charge of reconstruction In June 1866, Congress adopted a 
resolution to alter the federal Constitution by adding a fourteenth 
amendment This proposal was intended to confer citizenship on all 
Negroes, estabhsh the nght of all persons to life, liberty, and property, 
and reduce the representation m Congress of any state which deprived 
adult male atizens of the nght to vote in major elections On April 9, 
1866, Congress passed the first Civil Rights Act, a measure designed to 
assure to Negroes the full civil equality before the law enjoyed by other 
Amencan citizens In July of the same year Congress extended the hfe 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, estabhshed the previous year for ihe purpose 
of giving matenal relief to the emancipated slaves, and enlarged the 
power of the Bureau to cover protection of avil nghts 

While the Fourteenth Amendment was pending before state legisla- 
tures for ratification. Congress overrode the presidential plan for recon- 
struction and enacted a senes of bills based on different pnnciples These 
laws, the first passed on March 2, 1867, constituted a plan that was almost, 
if not entirely, arbitrary in nature All the former Confederate states, ex- 
cept Tennessee, were grouped mto five mihtary distncts and each was put 
under the control of a Northern army oflScer mvested with full power 
to keep order and supervise the process of reconstruction 
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In each state a large class of former Confederate leaders was temporar- 
ily depnved of the suffrage, and the vote was given to other white men 
and to Negro men on equal terms The voters so enfranchised m each 
State were to hold an election for the purpose of choosing delegates to 
a state convention authorized to frame a new constitution, including a 
provision for Negro manhood suffrage On completion this constitution 
was to be submitted to the voters for approval or rejection As soon as 
a new constitution was established by this process, fte state legislature 
held under it was to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment After all these 
steps had been taken and the Fourteenth Amendment had been pro- 
claimed a part of the Constitution of the United States, the state thus 
reorganized was to be restored to the Union and its people entitled to 
representation in the national Congress 

The congressional plan of reconstruction was indeed a bitter pill for 
the former Confederates It outlawed their recent efforts at recovenng 
a place m the Union on other terms But, supported by Northern arms. 
It was earned out One after another Southern states yielded to 
Its dictates In 1868, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Flonda, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina complied with the terms of the 
plan and were restored to the Union Texas, Mississippi, and Virginia 
completed the return journey in 1870 Except for Federal troops 
stationed m a few localities, and subject to the new conditions imposed 
upon all states by the Thirteenth and the Fourteenth amendments, the 
South had been “reconstructed ” 

As if not yet sure that its designs would finally prevail. Congress in 
1869 submitted to the states for rabfication the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which provided that the nght of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abndged by the United States or any state on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude Just as the last 
of the states were returning to the Union m 1870 the Fifteenth 
Amendment was proclaimed in force 

For a brief penod the governments of Southern states were in the 
bands of Negro men and the white men who had not been disfranchised 
fox supporbng the Confederacy That is, m the mam, voters who owned 
small fanns or had no property at all held the reins of government With 
delight, of course, they accepted the power entrusted to them and be- 
gan to make laws and distribute offices with a view to their own interests 
Many of their laws, for example those providing for free public educa- 
tion, measured up to enlightened conceptions of the age Others fell 
far beneath that standard Conuption and waste of public funds were 
common in the legislatures, sometimes m the grossest forms Disgust 
spread among the disfranchised whites, to crown their resentment at 
bemg deprived of their former power 
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Whatever the ments or dements of the new Southern governments, 
disfranchised white men and white voters otherwise indignant at the new 
regime quickly set about overthrowing it by methods open and covert 
They employed arguments and threats to keep Negroes away from the 
polls Secret societies, such as the Ku JQux Klan, terrorized Negroes and 
their white sympathizers In state after state “white supremacy” was re- 
established in Tennessee in 1869, in Virginia and North Carolina in 
1870, in Georgia the next year, m Arkansas, Alabama, and Texas in 
1874, in Mississippi in 1875, and in Louisiana, Flonda, and South 
Carohna in 1877— 'the year in which the withdrawal of the last Federal 
soldiers of occupation took place 

☆ 

While Soutiiem people were groping among social and economic 
rums for economic secuntv and reorganizing state governments. North- 
ern economy was expanding with unprecedented speed In the decade 
after the war nearly 7,000,000 persons were added to the population of 
the country, counting new immigrants, but the increase in the North 
and the West was far greater than m the South By 1870 the population 
in the United States had nsen to 38,500,000, by i88o, to 50,100,000, 
by 1900, to 76,100,000 The nation now had a large supply of willing 
hands to subdue the rest of the continental domain and raise the 
production of wealth to heights undreamed of in the fancies of the 
Republic's founders 

With millions of dollars at their command for investment, captains of 
industry leaped forward to build more factories and railways, open up 
and develop additional resources, and enlarge the output of machine 
industnes in every direction At their disposal inventors and searchers, 
besides improving old machines, placed new machines, matenals, and 
processes, on which new industnes of gigantic proportions were con- 
stmcted Among the discovenes and mechanical inventions of the 
penod the following were so important as to herald the coming of a 
second mdustnal revolution 

1859 — Great “strike'^ of petroleum m western Pennsylvania 

1868 — C L Sholes's typewnter ready for production 

1875 — G F Swift's refrigerator freight car m use 

1876 — ^Alexander G Bell sends first telephone message 

1877 — ^Thomas Edison has a phonograph playing 

1879 — George Selden's patent for a '‘gasolme carnage ” 

1882 — ^Edison's electnc power plant starts operation in New York City 

1896 — ^Langley's airplane makes experimental flight 

1901 — ^The Wright brothers finish an airplane glider 
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Two of the machines put into use in this penod meant an mdustnal 
transformation all along the hne The first was the “gas engine,” the 
mtemal-combustion engine, which emanapated manufactunng and 
farming from the limitations of the cumbersome steam engine, and fur- 
nished an immense market for petroleum products The second was the 
electnc djnamo and the transmission of power by wire for use in ran- 
nmg machines as well as hghtmg houses, factones, and city streets 

The extension of facilities for the transport of passengers, farm prod- 
uce, and manufactures kept pace with rising mdustnes Between i860 
and 1890 the railway mileage mcreased from 30,000 miles to 166,000 
miles At the openmg of the century it stood at 240,000 miles In 1869 
the last spike was dnven on the central hne to the Pacific and rail com- 
munications were opened from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with way sta- 
bons Within twenty years three other transconbnental hnes were com- 
pleted, to the north and the south of the central hne Meanwhile new 
railways were built in the East and the South, short hnes were combined 
mto systems, and countless httle towns and villages in far-scattered rural 
regions were hnked to the great cibes and with one another On 
navigable nvers, on the Great Lak«, and in coastal waters, steamships 
supplemented railway transportabon, mcreasing m some waters and de- 
chnmg in others according to the nature of rail compebbon 

To the westward rush of pioneers, which had conbnued even dunng 
the Civil War, a powerful new impetus was now given Northern 
soldiers and abzens released from the strain of war crowded to the fron- 
ber by the thousands They were ]Omed by thousands of ahens— 
German, Bnbsh, Irish, and Scandinavian— fresh from tihe Old World 
Railways facihtated the rush 

Between the ber of states on tiie west bank of the Mississippi River 
and Oregon and California on the Pacific coast, only two states had been 
admitted to the Umon dunng the war period— Kansas in 1861 and 
Nevada m 1864 All the rest of that vast r^on was sbll sparsely settled 
and under temtonal government when the army of Virgmia laid down its 
arms m 1865 But the Homestead Act of 1862, the grants of land to rail- 
way compamcs, and laws providmg for the qmck sale of timber and 
mineral lands prepared the way for rapid settlemait and for the upswing 
of mming lumber, and other mdustnes 

Never before in the history of mankmd had agncultuial and mdustnal 
enterprise, so well eqmpped with capital and machines, enjoyed such a 
bounteous opportumty for exploitabon Before the close of the mne- 
teenth century pracbcally all &e arable land m the Western regions of 
rainfall and nearly all the grazing lands m dry or semiand regions had 
passed mto the hands of formers, railway compames, stock raiseis, pur- 
chasers of Spanish giants somebmes embiacmg hundreds of thousands of 
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acres, land speculators, and engrossers native and foreign The public 
domain, especially in Alaska, was still large But by 1893 it could be 
officially announced that the frontier hardly existed any longer, that the 
best of the farming lands had all been given away or sold 

In the lavish parcehng out of the national domain, some acreage went 
directly to men and women who altered lands under the Homestead 
Act Relatively speaking, however, it was small in size By 1923 approxi- 
mately 213,860,000 acres had been given away to settlers real and pre- 
tended since 1868 The word “pretended” is important, for homestead 
entnes were honeycombed with frauds, mdividual entrants had often 
acted as dummies for land and mming companies In the course of the 
years at least 620,000,000 acres had been sold directly to compames and 
mdividuals, granted for the purpose of making mtemal improvements 
and buildmg railways, or turned over to states m aid of education and 
other public funcbons 

Millions of acres of valuable timber, mineral, and grazing lands were 
hterally stolen under the eyes of dishonest or ne^gent officials in the 
federal land office, and other millions were wrested from the government 
by chicanery of one kind or another In the history of pohfacal corrap- 
tion, seldom, if ever, had there been transactions on a scale so prodigious 
or conducted with more brazen effrontery Thousands of great fortunes 
m the East as well as in the West were built out of resources wrung from 
the government for a pittance or for a bnbe to its officials, if not actually 
stolen 

Nevertheless, in the process of dividing the national domain milhons 
of new farms were staked out m the West, grazing lands fabulous in extent 
were brought into use and ovemse by cattiemen and ranchers, and otiher 
resources were exploited by minmg and manufactunng concerns Be- 
tween 1865 and 1900 billions of new wealth were added annually to the 
national output 

As farmers, mmeis, prospectors, cattlemen, and lumbermen, with or 
without families, poured into the Western temtories, demands for state- 
hood went up from every region In 1867 the temtory of Nebraska, re- 
duced m size, was formally made a state By 1875, Colorado claimed a 
population of about 100,000, largely composed of miners, farmers, cattle 
raisers, and prospectors The followmg year it was granted statehood by 
Congress 

By this time the temtones along the northern border of the Umted 
States were fflling up and boasting of their progress Within ten years 
their political leaders were knocking at the doors of Congress In 1889 
the pleas of North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and Montana 
were favorably heard and they were admitted to the Union The next 
year Idaho and Wyoming took their places among the states Having 
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prohibited polygamy and forced the Mormons to adopt a constitution 
incorporating that prohibifaon. Congress finally conferred statehood on 
Utah m 1896 

This left only three regions, besides Alaska, under a temtonal form 
of government, and they were soon given statehood Oklahoma came 
into the Union m 1907 and Arizona and New Mexico in 1912 
At last the continental domain was fully organized, in forty-eight 
states, all presumed to be “free and equal” under the Constitution of 
the United States Each now had a constitution of its own making and 
a government resting upon popular, if not universal, suffrage 

☆ 

The swift mdustnal development and westward expansion were made 
possible, m a large measure, by the stream of immigrants that flooded 
mto the Umted States, subject to no retardmg legal restncfaons of any 
moment until the Chmese Exclusion Act was passed in 1882 Although 
the number commg mto the country rose or fell from year to year, the 
general tendency was upward In 1864 it was 193,000, in 1874, 313,000, 
m 1884, 518,000, m 1891, 560,000, in 1907, 1,285,000 
During these years striking shifts appealed in the national ongms of 
immigrants For a short time after 1865 the flow was still mainly from 
Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia Then the number 
of immigrants from northern Europe dimimshed relatively, and immi- 
gration from Italy, Russia, and Austna-Hun^ry increased At the open- 
mg of the twentieth century these three countnes furnished more than 
three fourths of all the immigrants Pohsh, Hungarian, Czech, Slovak, 
Croat, Russian, and Jewish imnugrants then far exceeded in number aU 
the Bnbsh, Irish, and Germans makmg their way mto the Umted States 
To give exact figures, between 1871 and 1880 the total number of im- 
migrants from western Europe was 2,000,000, and that from eastern and 
southern Europe was 181,000 Between 1901 and 1910 the numbers from 
the two European regions were 2,000,000 and 6,100,000 respecbvdy 
Changes m the national origins of immigrants were closely rdated 
to the disappearance of free land m the West which tended to divert 
immigrants to mdustnes m the cities In the urban centers immigrants 
of each nabonality formed large colonies, or quarters, of their own, with 
separate languages, newspapers, and customs Similar conditions pre- 
vailed to some extent among immigrants who settled on farms m the 
West, but the use of “foreign cities” within Amencan aties was an 
extraordinary characteristic of the penod that followed the Civil War 
From decade to decade as the following table shows, the number of 
foreign-bora inhabitants m the Umted States rose rapidfiy 
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i860, total, 31,400,000, foreign-bom, 4,100,000 

1880, total, 50,100,000, foreign-bom, 4^»ooo 

igoo, total, 76,100,000, foreign-bom, 10,300,000 

At the end of the century, according to these figures, about fourteen 
per cent of the total population was foreign-bom But the cifaes showed 
different proportions In the aties of more than 25,000 inhabitants m 
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1900, approximately twaity-six per cent, were foreign-bom For cities of 
over 100,000 mhabitants the proportion of foreign-bom was about thirty- 
five per cent, and in a few of fte largest abes it was fifty per cent or more 
At that time the rapid inflow of immigrants indicated that the per- 
centage of foragn-bom m the cities at tibte next census would be sbll 
larger 

As Amencans from farming r^ons and immigrants from abroad 
turned increasingly to mdustnes and commerce for employment, the 
growth of urbanism destroyed the almost undisputed supremacy of the 
rural regions that had charactenzed the Amencan past In 1789 only 
about three per cent of the inhabitants were city dwellers and there were 
only five cibes of more than 8000 inhabitants By 1890 about one third 
of ft e people lived m towns of 4000 inhabitants or more 

Even more remarkable was the growth of great abes In i8go New 
York and Brooklyn combmed had 2,300,000 inhabitants, Philadelphia 
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and Chicago had crossed the 1,000,000 line, and Boston, Baltimore, and 
Washington each laid claim to 500,000 In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut the urban concentrafaon of population was highest 
Four fifths of the Massachusetts population hved in urban towns of 
4000 or more, and in Rhode Island, nine tentlis 

On every hand boasters exulted in the thought that the United States 
would soon outstnp, in respect of urbanism, England, where about four 
fifths of the people were living m towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
as if urbanization was the crowning glory of national achievement In 
fact for many years the fulfillment of the prophecy seemed a possibility 

☆ 

Deeply engaged, as Southerners were, m the struggle for existence 
among the wreckage of the war and for emancipation from the rule of 
Northern officials supported by arms, many of them forged ahead 
energetically with activities which entered into the productive expansion 
that covered the continent At first planters faced the burden of getting 
their fields into production again Though depnved of their chattel labor 
supply, they still held their lands, all the radical proposals for breaking up 
their estates and dividing them among freedmen and landless whites 
failed of realization 

Dismayed by the prospects of defeat under the new labor system, 
numerous planting famihes fled to the cities. South and North, where 
they went into the professions or business pursuits Those who remained 
on their estates usually resorted to one or all of three devices for carrying 
on production allowing the former slaves to live m their old cabins 
and work as before, but for wages or payment in goods, "letting"' small 
blocks of land to freedmen or whites in return for a cash rental or a share 
of the crops, and selling plots outnght while continuing to operate the 
remainder on a wage or rental basis 

The dilemma of the planters afforded opportunities to many poor 
whites and freedmen for acquinng land Since colonial times small 
farmers bad been pressed back into the uplands by the apparently re- 
lentless advance of large plantation economy from the seaboard Now, 
as many great plantations dissolved, small farmeis were often able to buy 
better land and raise their standard of living Generally the white farmer 
and his family supplied all or most of the labor on his freehold, if his 
acreage was large he hired a few workers at wages The more thrifty or 
fortunate Negroes, likewise sharing in this opportunity, were frequently 
able to buy land and establish homesteads 

Two figures indicate the tendency In i860 the average land holding 
m the Southern states was 335 4 acres, in 1880 it was 153 4, and in 1900 it 
was 138 2 Yet the tendency to dissolution was checked by the end of the 
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centuiy, leaving many large estates intact Furthermore, especially m 
times of depression, urban bankers, lawyers, merchants, mvestors, and 
corporations acquired extensive holdings of Southern land and fre- 
quently demonstrated the efficiency of large-scale farmmg as agamst 
small-fanmng, for which skill or capital was lacking 
It was m relation to the system of land economy that emanapated 
Negro men and women had to find footholds for themsdves If planters 
had been able to furnish adequate capital and pay wages regularly, many 
more N^oes would have become permanent wage workers on the land 
But the planters after ihe war were usually handicapped by lack of money 
Often they obtained aredit for supphes from merchants and furnished 
the N^oes who worked for them with food, clothing, and shelter as 
they had done m the slave system, but at the end of the year, in the 
settlement, the Negroes were likely to have no balance coming to them 
as wages They were apt to be m debt to the planter, even when the 
books wde honestly kept by thm employers 
Under the wage system N^oes grew discouraged and restless Thou- 
sands left the land for neighboring or distant tovms and sought em- 
ployment as domestic or casual laborers The more determined among 
those who remamed m the country stru^led hard to procure land to 
be worked on other than wage terms— to achieve an economic under- 
wnbng Many became renters of smaD farms, paymg thar rent in a 
share of the crops— the “sharecroppers ” Others by dmt of exacting labor 
and thnft became owners of land, either outnght or on mortgage In 
1874, mne years after emancipafaon, Negroes owned 338,769 acres of 
land m Geoigia alone, either outnght or subject to mortgage By the 
end of the century, it was estimated, about one fourth of the Negro 
workers on the land had become freeholders of the one type or the other 
On the wholes particularly as to the production of cotton, none of 
these schemes for land use proved to be highly ^cient It was not 
until 1880 that the Southern cotton crop, measured m bales, rose agam 
to the figure of i860 It is true that twenty years later, in 1900, the out- 
put of cotton was about three fourths larger than it had been m i860, 
but that was m part due to the extension of the cotton belt in Texas 
where white labor and management predominated 
If Southern economy had been compelled to depend as largely on 
cotton production as in the ante-bellum days, its prospects would have 
been dismal But diversification m agnculture offered other sources of 
wealth To the old staples— cotton, tobacco, nee, and sugar— new prod- 
ucts were added apples, peaches, oranges, lemons, pineapples, peanuts, 
watermelons, and vegetables m a large vanety As the mileage of railways 
mcreased and rapid transportation by refngerator cars developed. South- 
ern agnculture found large home markets for these commodities m 
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neighboiing cibes and in fie distant North Thus the subordination of 
the South as a raw-matenal province utterly dependent on the world 
cotton market at Liverpool was initiated by diversification and by the 
creation of special ties with the national market 

The stresses and strains of the struggle for existence on the land were 
also reheved by the growth of manufactunng in the South— an economic 
enterpnse which contnbuted materially to the expansion of the national 
productive activibes so typical of the penod between 1865 and 1900 
Leadership m Southern manufactunng enterpnse, as Arthur M Schle- 
smger has pointed out m The Rise of the City, was takai by industrialists 
who came, in overwhelming proportions, from Southern families outside 
the former slave-owmng groups Dunng the early stages of its develop- 
ment both capital and management also sprang pnncipally from South- 
ern sources Thus history seemed to vindicate Southern writers who had 
claimed before i860 that the slave system hampered the direction of 
Southern energies to the industnal use of nch natural resources nght 
at hand 

Scarcely had the brazen clangor of the fratncidal war subsided whai 
Southern promoters exclaimed “Bnng the mills to the cottonl” By 1880 
Southern cotton nulls were turmng out a volume of goods equal to 
almost one fourth the output of New England’s mills Between i860 
and 1900 the number of Southern spmdles mcreased from 298,000 to 
4,300,000 The use of tobacco manufactures was hardly less spectacular, 
especially in Virgmia, North Carolma, and Kentucky 

In the expansion of capitahst enterpnse great coal beds were opened 
and worked in the Appalachian regions from Maryland to northern 
Alabama All the way from Virginia through Alabama to Arkansas and 
Texas immense deposits of iron ore were unearthed and forced to yidd 
supphes for iron mills, in a few years Birmingham, Alabama, took pnde 
in being “the Pittsburgh of the South” In Kentucky, Tennessee 
Lomsiana, Arkansas, and Texas petroleum was discovered and the 
products of the oil mdustry were added to Southern wealth Cotton, 
tobacco, coal, iron, and oil industnes ware supplemented by the lumber 
and cottonseed mdustnes At the opemng of the new century the output 
of Southern lumber miUs more than equaled that of the mills m the 
huge forests of the Great Lakes region 

In the tram of the Southern industrial revolution followed the mani- 
fold consequences of such an economic upheaval Around mines, fac- 
tones, mills, and other scenes of operation congregated armies of 
mdustnal workers Smce immigrants from foreign countnes generally 
preferred to settle in the North and West, Southern enterpnse had to 
draw mamly on local sources for its labor supply Into its industnes were 
luted men, women, and children from rural communities— thousands of 
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“poor whites” from the pme barrens, the uplands, and the mountains, 
where they had hved on the very margm of subsistence Now th^ were 
to have some cash and be drawn mto the social movements of the nation 

As in the North long before, new factory towns shot up m Southern 
raral scenes, and old towns grew rapidly in population Richmond, 
Atlanta, Binnmgham, Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio became 
thnving centers of manufacturing and commerce To cope with the 
demands for transportation additional railway Imes were built, old Imes 
improved, and consohdations made among short hues Between 1865 
and 1880 the mileage was more than doubled By 1900 it had been more 
than doubled again 

Before Hmton Rowan Helper, author of the prophetic Impending 
Crisis, died m 1909 the planters and merchants who W led the South 
in the days of slavery had been challenged and undermmed by white 
farmers, by great industrialists, by high-powered merchants, and by 
industrial workers— with then persistent and special mterests Although 
m national elections the South as a rule seemed “solid,” it was in fact 
divided mto strong factions over the problems that went with the svnft 
transformation of its economy— as it was drawn tighter and tighter mto 
the expanding economy of oiher sections. North and West 



Chapter 19 


THE CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC 
POWER 


A S THE NATION put one new invention after another to ex- 
L tensive us^ following the Civil War, individuals and communities 
tended to become more and more mmutely specialized and diversified 
m the kinds of thmgs they made and m the services thty rendered Thus, 
m increasing measure, each person and each area had to look to others 
for an expanding range of raw matenals, finished goods, and types of 
customers The web of economic interdependence inhented from ear- 
her stages of the Industnal Revolution was becommg vaster, more 
complex, and more difficult to manage 
Meanwhile many corporations were stnvmg to capture control over 
larger and larger segments of the web of interdependence by absorbing 
competitors m the same hne of endeavor, by diversifying into new fields, 
or by both methods Workers were organizing on a national scale m an 
effort to match big busmess in bargaming power with greater prospects 
of success, and the Federal Government was trymg to cope with the 
problems raised by both b^ busmess and big labor, likewise on a mam- 
moth scale A trend toward the concentration of economic power in 
fewer and fewer hands was setbng in If, as Brooks Adams declared in 
The Law of Civilization and Decay, published in 1895, the movement 
of energies m society is mexorably toward centralization, the course 
of economic and political affairs m the Umted States dunng this penod 
certainly provided illustrations 

☆ 

As the Far West became more fully settled, it ecpenenced the mass 
effects of all these developments The very nature of the Western regions 
encouraged specialization, for many of them lent themselves best to some 
single activity or hmited vanety of activibes Thus m a few areas of 
heavy rainfall along the Pacific Coast there were fine stands of timber 
that attracted the attention of lumbermen, where ndi veins of ore were 
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discovered, mining camps appeared, and the open ranges were put to 
work raising cattle All groups had mutual bonds Silver from western 
mines became the basis of currency used to buy lumber for bmldmg 
homes and corrals for cattle ranches, while beef from the ranges fed 
miners and lumberjacks alike 

Along with the growth of specialization and interdependence in the 
Far West went a trend toward the concentration of economic power 
in fewer hands Compared with the limited sums required to start a 
stagecoach line, amounts relatively monumental were needed to con- 
struct a railway line of a hundred or so miles m length, to haul timber, 
ore, and cattle Only concerns of considerable size could properly take 
the risk or could even raise the funds required to make such a venture 
practical 

After the pnncipal long and short hnes were completed, consolidations 
among them into systems and trunk lines, advantageous to the rapid and 
efficient movement of freight and passengers, were effected They were 
engineered by actual mergers and physical connections, or by agreements 
for pooling and routing trains This process was marred by frauds, 
gambling ventures, and exorbitant charges at the expense of the public 
But these were temporary incidents in the centralization of railway 
management and operation 

While by its very nature railway expansion facilitated concentrations 
m capital, other forces pushed manufactunng mdustnes in the same 
cO'Ordmative direction The amount of money needed for the building 
of great plants put an end to the widespread dispersion of individual 
ownership characteristic of handicraft days As a result of the tendency 
to overbuild, compefation among manufacturers became keen, sometimes 
sanguinary The manufacturer who saw his profits wiped out by com- 
petition often found the remedy m forming trusts and pools with his 
competitors Or, finding his profits injured by the high pnces he had 
to pay for his raw matenals, the keen-sighted manufacturer could in- 
crease his gams by buying raw-matenal sources and concentrating them 
under his own direction Technological considerations also favored 
bigness Within limits, according to the processes used, the larger the 
plant and the operations, the lower the cost of production per unit 
of output, and the firmer the defense against cutthroat nvaliy 

☆ 

The immense profits made by leaders in mdustnal enterpnses con- 
nected with continental expansion speeded up concentration As 
profits had to be reinvested if returns were to be obtained from them, 
the accumulators of profits had to pour them back into their own 
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mdustnes, thus enlarging them, or into the stodcs and bonds of other 
industries, thus vndening the vanety of their interests 

Soon after its formation, for example, the first Standard Oil Company 
m Ohio began to pay annual dividends amounting to about twenty 
million dollars A part of their earnings directors of the company in- 
vested in their oil business, addmg to its magmtude, and another part 
they placed in other mdustnes such as railways and iron mining In the 
course of time, as concentiabon proceeded, the same industnahst might 
be servmg as a director m ten or fifteen highly diversified manufactunng 
concerns 

A Similar expansion and concentration occurred in nearly all the great 
staple manufactunng mdustnes as the Industrial Revolution advanced 
after 1865 In 1873 a group of capitalists headed by Andrew Carnegie, 
who had accumulated the necessary means m iron, coal, railways, oil, 
and bndgemaking, started a monster steel mill on the banks of the 
Monongahela near Pittsburgh A few years later this group acquired the 
Homestead Works m the same neigjiborhood In the next decade the 
Cam^e interests were umted witk several other works m the huge 
Carnegie Steel Company 

Now firmly established, the Cam^e concern branched out by bu3ung 
beds of iron ore in the Lake Supenor r^ion To cut frei^t charges it 
opened a railway Irae from Pittsburgh to Lake Ene and, puttmg a fleet 
of ore earners on the Great Lakes, it established direct and cheaper 
connections between mines and mills Then, to the dismay of competi- 
tors, it proposed, partly as a threat to the J P Morgan interests, to 
diversify its operations by manufactunng many other iron products, such 
as wire, hitherto beyond its scope of activities 

At this pomt in the devdopment of the Cam^e mterests, iron and 
steel men and thar bankers b^an to fear that the competition of the 
new facilities would end in overproduction and the rmn of many 
companies Manufacturers of raw iron were invading the field of 
finished products already occupied by mdependent producers They were 
closing m on the coal, ore mining, and transport business It looked 
as if a battle of the giants might end m disaster for the weaker men 

Put on guard by these tendencies and seeing a chance to make more 
money, the J P Morgan banking combine m New York City took 
the lead in forming the first biUion-dollar corporation in the histoiy 
of the country Under its direction m 1901 a consohdation of many 
concerns was effected in the United States Steel Corporation, and 
$1,.^, 000,000 in stocks and bonds was issued to the parties m the trans- 
action To the Morgan underwnting syndicate, stock having the cash 
value of $62,500,000 was given m the form of a commission for its 
services 
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Later the Federal Bureau of Corporations «tunated that ihe tangible 
value of the property of the corporation in igoi, the year of its estab- 
hshment, was $682,000,000, against which $1,400,000,000 in stocks and 
bonds had been issued How correct was this estimate became a matter 
of dispute, but at all events the common stock of the concern soon 
fell with a crash, and many outsiders who had risked their money in the 
venture lost heavily 

While Andrew Carnegie was operating in iron and coal resources 
which, as he afterward said, he got for litSe outlay of money, John D 
Rockefeller was workmg in the new petroleum mdustry, first at Cleve- 
land, Ohio Having hoarded his eammgs as a clerk and small merchant, 
he began to invest in the construction of oil refinenes Soon he found 
competition keen and, for self-protection as well as for the sake of gain, 
he set about forming a combmation to “stabihze” if not control the 
local oil busmess 

After experimenting with small undertakings of this kind. Rockefeller 
united, in 1870, a group of capitahsts in the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio and embarked on oil refinmg on a mammoth scale With a view 
to mcreasmg its power, the Rockefeller group took over the South 
Improvement Company two years later and used it as a means of 
secunng from railway companies rebates or special rates on its shipments 
of oil, and other favors profitable to the oil company By extending 
its operations to the production of oil m the fields, and the transport 
of oil by pipe lines to the Atlantic coast, the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio and its subsidianes got control over about nine tenths of the re- 
finmg busmess withm ten years after its formation 

In 1882 the Rockefdler group centralized its many concerns in the 
form of a trust, that is, the stodks of its concerns were placed in the 
hands of a few trastees, mcludmg John D Rockefeller, in exchange for 
"trust certificates of ownership” A few years later ihe Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, one of its concerns already doing business m 
New Jersq?, was enlarged and in effect assumed responsibility for the 
management of the trast 

This step was taken under a New Jersey law empowenng a company 
duly mcorporated to buy, hold, and vote stock m any other corporation 
or corporabons in New Jersey or any other state— in other words, per- 
mitbng it to form a "holding company” for the purpose of centralizing 
control m one industry or many industries Under this device the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was able, within a year, to dom- 
inate from two thirds to three fourths of the nabonal busmess in od 
and oil products, and to pay its stockholders annually, for several years, 
from thirty to forty-eight per cent m dividends 

With perhaps even more speed concentrabon was brought about in 
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the new dectncal industry To secure capital and aid in developing 
his patents for electnc motors, dynamos, lamps, and other producte, 
Thomas Edison, with the help of J P Morgan and other financiers, 
established the Edison Electnc Light Company in 1878 After several 
competing concerns had appeared in the indostty, a combination of the 
Edison and other mterests was brought about by the formation of the 
General Electnc Company in 1892 About the same time another con- 
solidation of electncal interests was made by George Westmg^ouse and 
his fnends, with tihe mcorpoiahon in the year 1886 of the Westinghouse 
Electnc Company Soon &e two companies reached workmg agreements 
as to the joint use of patents and divided between them the major 
portion of the manufactunng busmess in the chief Imes, d^pite the 
nse, especially in subsidiary hnes, of many independent manufacturers 

Efforts equally determmed, if often less successful, were made dunng 
this age of mdustnal expansion to get control over the production of 
other staple articles of manufacture and mining— sugar, coppei^ linseed 
oil, cottonseed oil, whislsy, plate glass, and coal, for instance In 1884 
a combination appeared m cottonseed oil, in 1883 in hnseed oil, in 1887 
m sugar, lead, whisky, cordage, plate glass, and wire nails, m 1899 
smelters and coal producers drew together, in 1900 the sugar “trust” was 
established 

Some of these companies were short-lived and their careers were 
marked by dubious if not corrapt practices Others suffered from bad 
luck and were merged in larger organizations But by the end of the 
century the major portion of manufactunng in each of several great hnes 
was concentrated m the hands of corporations— m some hnes, a few 
corporations 

Although not many of these gigantic concerns had complete monop- 
olies in their fields of business, they had a power so great that th^ could 
often exercise a decisive mfluence over the cost of raw materials, the 
pnces of finished products, and the fortunes of independent competitors. 
Besides wielding the control over their parfacular areas of the national 
economy such as oil or steel, corporation promoters built up a wider 
dominion over economy in general, over pohtics, and over public opmion 
by creating interlocking (Lrectorates among corporations and other 
devices 

Concentration in mdustnal enterprise was facilitated by concentration 
m the banking business A vast amount of mon^ was needed for the 
construction of planfa and for current operations Special agencies were 
necessary to sell stocks and bonds to investors in large blocks Here 
strong banks proved to be valuable adjuncts, and bankers found oppor- 
tumties to harvest mountmg profits They made loans to corporations. 
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aided in foimmg combinations among them, and took part in the sale 
of then secunties 

For carrying on the more estensive operations several banks often 
joined to form an “underwnting syndicate ” In the division of financial 
business certain banks became assoaated with particular enterprises, for 
example, J P Morgan and Company with the New York Central Rail- 
road Company and the United States Steel Corporation In many cases, 
even early m the process of centralization, bankers took the initiative 
or actively participated in the creation of trusts, corporations, and com- 
binations 

Since bankers usually acqmred vital interests m the companies they 
financed, it became a common practice to put bank presidents and 
directors on the boards of tmstees m charge of railway and manufactunng 
companies By way of reaprocity, heads of industnal corporations were 
also installed among the Sectors of banks Through vanous bankmg 
activities a substantial part of the control over industry passed from the 
onginal magnates of manufactunng to magnates of foance So indus- 
tnal capitahsm was transformed into what was called “finance capital- 
ism 

Inasmuch as the greatest banks, the headquarters of numerous cor- 
porations, and the chief stock exchange for dealmg in corporation 
secunties were in New York City, that metropohs became the pnncipal 
center of consohdabon in the Umted States There bankers and 
corporation presidents mmgled freely with one another Often they en- 
gaged m spectacular battles over power and wealth Often they united 
in the exercise of control over finance and mdustry, adding personal 
umon to l^al and econormc union 

In his book. The Truth about the Trusts (1904), a contemporary 
expert m financial affairs, John Moody, descnbed the situation in the 
followmg language “Around these two groups [the Morgan-Rockefeller 
interests], or what must idtunately become one greater group, all other 
smaller groups of capitalists congregate They are all allied and inter- 
twmed by thar vanous mutual mterests For instance, tiie Pennsylvania 
Railroad interests are on the one hand allied with the Vanderbilts and 
on the other hand with the Rockefellers The Vanderbilts are closely 
alhed with the Morgan group, and both the Pennsylvania and the 
Vanderbilt interests have recently become the dommating factors in the 
Reading system, a former Morgan road and the most important part of 
the anthmcite coal combme which had always been dommated by the 
Morgan people Viewed as a whole, we find the dominating 
influences m the trusts to be made up of an intncate network of large 
and small capitalists, many allied to another by ties of more or less 
importance, but all being appendages to or parts of the greater groups 
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which are themselves dependent on and allied with the two mammoth, 
or Rockefeller and Morgan groups These two mammoth groups jomtly 
constitute the heart of the business and commercial hfe of the 
nation ” 


☆ 

Paralleling m tim^ the concentration of ownership in manufactunng, 
transportation, and finance were efforts to tie industnal workers together 
in bigger unions, more capable of challenging the power of centralized 
managements Unlike capitalists who throve on profits from war indus- 
tnes dunng the civil conflict, industrial workers found it difficult, if not 
impossible m that wartime, to force an upturn in wages equal to the 
nse in the cost of living Yet they sought to make advances in that 
direction by increasing the number of trade unions, and they came 
out of the war with many gams in organization 

At its close the number of local unions existing m i860 had about 
trebled and to the national craft unions already formed had been added 
at least ten new national unions of that type But the membership of 
all the unions, local and national, was small, under 250,000, it is reck- 
oned Even so, in 1865 nearly every large industnal city had, besides 
its local craft unions, a city trades assembly representing the crafts^ 
Certain labor leaders considered the time npe to renew the attempt, 
made back in 1834, to effect a permanent consolidation of unions on 
a national scale 

Leadership in this undertabng was assumed by W H Sylvis, a 
veteran idealist in the labor movement In 1864, largely at his instigation, 
a convention called the Industnal Assembly of North Amenca was held 
at Louisville, Kentucky, and a plan was framed for establishing a 
continent-wide association of labor organizations At a following con- 
vention, in Baltimore in 1866, the plan was earned out by the formation 
of the National Labor Union 

Based mainly on the representation of local unions and city trades as- 
semblies, not directly on national craft unions, the new organization 
was one degree removed from stnctly craft interests It strove, it is true, 
to secure the recognition of unions by employers, to raise wages, to 
reduce hours, and to establish the practice of adjusting labor relations 
by agreements between employers and employees Yet the National 
Labor Union also tned to promote vanous political and social reforms, 
including the establishment of workshops owned and managed co- 
operatively b} the workers 

Some of its demands, such as an eight-hour day for certain federal 
employees, were granted, but its mam projects for social reform fell by 
the wayside Gradually “pure and simple” trade unionists, interested 
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pmnanly in wages and hours of work, began to desert the organization 
After a troubled existence of six years the National Labor Uruon penshed 
for lack of support 

Meanwhile another project for muting industnal workers m a single 
national organization was takmg shape on broader organizational lines 
The germ of this movement was the Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor, a local umon formed among garment workers at Philadelphia 
by Unah Stephens in 1869 By much agitation several unions of the kind 
were estabhshed in that city and m other industnal cities of the East 

Beheving that the hour had strudc for a concentration of forces, leaders 
in these unions called, m 1875, a national convention to which they 
invited representatives of other associations as well as their own Out of 
this assembly the Kmghts of Labor expanded into a national organiza- 
tion capable of ecertmg for more than ten years a powerful influence 
m the mdustnal world and m labor debate and opinion 

In form and pohcy the Kmghts of Labor made departures from the 
attempts to federate the craft unions composed of shlled workers It is 
trae that the Knights sought the co-operation of local and national craft 
umons as fellow members of its order, but its aspiration was broader than 
theirs ui that it tned to unite aU laborers, skilled and unskilled, men and 
women, white and colored, with the castes of trades and crafts, m one big 
union While it campaigned for higher standards of labor conditions and 
rewards within industrial plants and earned on many strikes, local and 
general, in efforts to gam these ends it did more Like the National 
Labor Umon, it sponsored co-operative workshops among industnal 
workers Still more it chenshed a dream of transforming the capitalist 
system into a soaahst commonwealth As a step m that direction it advo- 
cated the public ownership of ufahbes such as railways and waterworks 

By its effective battles for higher wages and extensive social reforms, 
the Order of Knights of Labor for some time drew into its ranks thou- 
sands of actual mdustnal workers and thousands of sympathizers belong- 
ing to the middle class not gamfully employed in mdustry At the haght 
of its vigor, about 1880, when Terence V Powderly was at its head as 
"Master Workman,” it claimed an enrollment of approximately 700,000 
men and women, and employers then felt themselves in the presence 
of an ominous challenge to capitalism But rather suddenly a rapid de- 
cline of the Order and its power set in, due in part to the failure of mass 
strikes, to the strong desire of workers for immediate advances in wages 
and a reduction of hours, and to the disdain of craft unionists for the 
methods and ideals of the Knights 

Strong as it proved to be for about ten years, the Knights of Labor 
movement did not submerge the local craft unions, the city trades assem- 
blies, or the national organization of crafts, from many of which it re- 
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ceived aid On the contrary, such unions were growing in numbers and 
power while the Knights were still apparently dominant. From year to 
year new federal unions of crafts were formed for eicample cigar makers 
in 1864, railroad conductors in 1868, locomotive firemen m 1873, iron 
and steel workers m 1876, and cotton spinners m 1878 

By 1884 the national craft umons, daimmg 300,000 memben in good 
standing, showed signs of permanence despite their vicissitudes Several 
of the national craft unions were led by capable men and had money 
m their treasunes This was especially true of the makers, with whom 

were associated Adolph Strasser and Samuel Compels, both hardheaded 
and skillful in the work of organization and administration In their 
national organization the central officers had full authonty over local 
unions, and a part of the dues were set aside to build up benefit funds 
for members in distress for vanous reasons or unemployed Here in 
firmly knit national craft unions were solid materials for the neict and 
more successful step in concentration— a federation of all umons in one 
national assoaahon, with strong treasunes for tidmg the membas over 
the hazards of strikes, competently managed by duectors loyal to the 
mterests of the members 

Labor leaders of the “practical” type, qmck to appreciate the oppor 
tumty before them, now urged the creation of a national organization 
more limited m stracture and purpose than the Order of the Kraghts 
of Labor with its miscellaneous membership and its broad program of 
social reconstraction At Pittsburgh m 1881 the new labor leaders took 
action by forming the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
at a convention representing national unions, local unions, and Knights 
of Labor assemblies in the Umted States and Canada Yet even the 
newest federation did not prosper at once 

Unbeaten, however, its sponsors summoned another conference of 
delegates, at Columbus, Ohio, in 1886, and after searching debates they 
merged thar organizations in an association called the Amencan Fed- 
eration of Labor This federation they grounded squarely on strong 
national unions of crafts already in eiostence, state federations of umons. 
and city assembhes Representation of mere local craft unions 
allowed only in cases where such unions were not federated into national 
craft organizations 

Under the leadership of Samuel Gompers, who served as president 
until his death m 1924, except for one year, the Amencan Federation 
of Labor pursued a ubhtanan policy— trade umonism "pure and simple ” 
Gompers had been assoaated with sociahsm but now he avoided radical 
theones, defeating efforts of socialists to capture the federation The 
organization clung steadfastly to a simple program standard hours and 
wages, fair conditions of labor, collective bargaining with employers, and 
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the accumulation of benefit funds for meeting emergencies It accepted 
the capitalistic system of production and ownership and sought to im- 
prove the position of labor, especially skilled labor, withm that frame- 
work Refraining from declarations of unmitigated class warfare, the 
federation co-operated where it could with associations of employers and 
citizens interested in secunng to labor bargaining pnvileges in the in- 
dustnal world, with the National Cmc Federation, for instance 

The success of the Amencan Federation of Labor soon gave wide 
currency to three rather obvious interpretations of history first, the In- 
dustrial Revoluhon had brought mto being a numerous and permanent 
body of working men and women, despite the fluidity of class lines, 
second, the individual worker, with little or no savings between himself 
and want, was not “equal” in a wage negotiation--under “freedom of 
contract”— to a million-dollar corporation ruled by industrial magnates, 
and, third, only by umons of workers could a “fair balance” m wage 
negotiations be attained 

It was hard for Ameucans, who were still thinking m terms of handi- 
crafts and freehold farming, to accept facts so “foreign” to old Amencan 
expenence But in time many citizens acknowledged the changed situa- 
tion and began to be active m bunging about fundamental modifications 
in the laws respecting the nght of labor to organize, deal collectively with 
employers, procure better workmg conditions, and have recognition as 
one of the great interests of the nation In the program, tactics, and gams 
of Amencan organized labor and its middle-class sympathizers the ^esis 
of the unmitigated class war, evolved on the contment of feudal Europe 
was completely disavowed 

Though stoutly opposed to the formation of a separate labor party with 
a blanket program of radical reforms, the Amencan Federation of Labor 
did, nonetheless, put forward at its annual conventions specific demands 
for new laws to be won by political action It called for legislation to 
provide safety in industnes and mines, compensation for workers in- 
jured m the course of their duties, the abohtion of child labor, equal 
pay for men and women engaged in equal work, the regulation of the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, and indeed a long list of definite 
proposals At elections leaders of the federation resorted to the pohtical 
tactics of “rewarding our fnends and punishing our enemies ” In presi- 
dential elections they often tned to throw the labor vote to the Demo- 
crats in return for concessions of one kind or another 

Starting with a membership of about 150,000 m 1886, the Amencan 
Federation of Labor soon doubled it and by 1904 reported that 1,670,000 
workers were on its union rolls Outside its jurisdiction, but usually 
CO operative, were other powerful national unions Among the mdepend- 
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ent unions the four railway brotherhoods — engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, and maintenance men— had first rank 

Fifty years after the close of the Civil War approximately 3,000,000 
industnal workers had been organized on a national scal^ centralized 
through federation, and bound together on a program that presaged not 
only permanence but growth in numbers and power, economic and 
political Although they demanded no overthrow of capitalism, hkewise 
in the process of centralization, they were determined to dictate some 
of the terms on which capitalism was to function Whether or not by 
their actions they increased the proportion of the total annual output 
that went to labor as a whole, they had certamly wrung favorable laws 
from legislatures and raised wages for the highly organized craft unionists 
Though they spumed independent labor party action, th^ were active 
in politics and made labor increasingly conscious of its pohtical strength, 
actual and potential 

☆ 

Through its judicial branch, the Federal Government was repeatedly 
drawn into the great contest for power being waged between big busmess 
and vanous nval interests, mcluding big labor The net result was that 
the Supreme Court of the United States ultimatdy managed to concen- 
trate in Its own hands an enormous amount of control over the economic 
life of the nation 

Under the Constitution of the Umted States as it stood m 1860, the 
ownership of property and the conduct of industnal enterpnses were 
wholly within the authonty of the several states, except insofar as inter- 
state and foreign commerce were mvolved Each state by law defined 
property for itsdf and determined what should be the himts imposed 
on the use of property The power to charter corporations and control 
tiieir management also belonged to the states Therefore capitalists, 
corporations, and other industrial concerns that had grounds, real or 
imaginary, for complaining against state laws and the actions of state 
officials had to resort, as a rule, to state l^islatures and state courts for 
relief Only m a narrow range of cases could the federal courts accept 
appeals, intervene on their behalf, and afford them protection But in 
i868 the Fourteenth Amendment became a part of the federal Constitu- 
tion Henceforward the ultimate protection of life, hberty, projierty, 
pnvileges, and immunities was to be a function of the federal judiciary, 
with the Umted States Supreme Court as the final tnbunal of appeal 

Although many advocates of the Fourteenth Amendment msisted that 
it “nationalized civil libertv”— put everythmg affecting liberty and prop- 
erty under nabonal authonty— the Supreme Court of the United States 
refused to accept that view for several years after the adoption of this 
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amendment It held that the amendment was mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, designed to sustain the civil nghts of the newly emancipated 
slaves, and not to reduce the histone power of the states over personal 
and property nghts 

At that stage in its mterpretafaon of the amendment, the Court ruled 
that each state could regulate, for ©cample, the rates of railways within 
its borders, and when railway companies complained that they were 
deprived of their property by such regulations the Court told them that 
they must look to the state legislatures for help, not to the federal courts 
Judicial decisions of this type thus continued the dispersion of legal 
power over property, corporations, and mdustry among the states, that 
had prevailed in the days of agncultural supremacy in 1787 when about 
ninety per cent of the people were engaged in farming 

Under such judicial ralmgs business corporations operating throughout 
the country were subject to the vaned and often conflicting regulations 
of as many legislatures as there were states in the Union Efficient central- 
ization m corporate management became difficult if not impossible 
Endless lawsuits over regulations and taxation m states and endless 
conflicts with state politicians harassed and impeded the formation and 
operations of corporations, trusts, and combines, as concentration pro- 
ceeded in industry and transportation Not without reason did lawyers 
for dissatisfied capitalists insist that such "'anarchy,” such a dispersion 
of legal authonty to regulate and control the use of property, if appropn- 
ate for earlier times, was unfitted to the prosecution of industrial 
enterpnse on a national scale Well paid for their advice, lawyers for 
corporataons kept appealing to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for protection against state legislation adversely affecting the property 
interests of their clients 

Eventually they were successful in getting a reinterpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment Under that amendment corporations were 
"persons” at law and no ""person” could be depnved of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law As justices of the Supreme Court 
died or resigned and new justices were appointed, judicial opinions re- 
specting the nghts of corporate persons changed 

In 1889 the Supreme Court decided that, while state authonties 
could regulate the rates of railway companies, they could not fix rates 
so low as to depnve the companies of their property without due 
process ""If the company,” said the Court, '"is depnved of the power of 
charging reasonable rates for the use of its property, and such depnvation 
takes place in the absence of investigation by jufficial machinery, it is 
depnved of the lawful use of its property, and thus, in substance and 
effect, of the property itself without due process of law and in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States ” Under ruling of this type 
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State regulations of property had to be of such a nature as to allow for 
a ‘‘reasonable'" profit to the owners, and the question of reasonableness 
was a matter to be finally determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in cases duly brought before it 
By this and many other cases decided before the end of the mne* 
teenth century the once almost sovereign powers of the states over 
property and business within their borders were reduced to mere shad- 
ows of their former greatness Now all laws and actions bv state authori- 
ties that senously affected the property nghts of corporations and indus- 
tnal concerns throughout the country were subject to review and 
possible annulment by a single authonty— the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington This was a centralization of legal power practically ultimate in 
nature, for beyond that tnbunal lay no formal appeal, save to the latent 
power of the people to amend the Constitution by an extraordinary ma- 
jonty in Congress and of the states 
Under the Fourteenth Amendment, so interpreted, innumerable laws 
and decrees by state, municipal, and county legislatures and officials 
were declared void Everywhere state authonties were notified in effect 
that they could no longer pursue “populistic" or “communistic” policies 
in dealing with business enterpnses, that they must observe the funda- 
mental rights of property as taught m capitalistic economics According 
to the letter of the Constitution, the power to make avil and cnminal 
laws yet remained with the states, but that power was in fact stnctly 
limited by the new junsprudence created by the Supreme Court 
Another practice san^oned by the Supreme Court gave additional 
impetus to economic centralization According to the Constitution, ac- 
tions at law between citizens of different states could be taken, on 
certain conditions, into the federal courts Corporations, besides being 
persons, were “citizens” within the meaning of the word so used They 
were often engaged in interstate commerce which was also subject to 
federal authonty 

As the labor movement grew m strength, and stnkes became more 
frequent, often tying up the trunk lines of railway companies, lawyers 
adopted the practice of appealing to federal judges for aid against 
stnkers One form of relief for which they asked was a wnt of injunction, 
forbidding stnkers to picket the property of their former employers and 
otherwise interfere witii the operation of their employers' business 
Recourse to the injunction by employers became increasingly frequent 
dunng and after the great railway stnkes which broke out m Ae depres- 
sion of 1873-78 A climax in this development was reached in 1894 on 
the occasion of a strike ordered by the Amencan Railwav Union m 
Chicago in sympathetic support of stnkers against the Pullman Com- 
pany In the midst of that labor contest the federal distnct court m the 
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City issued a blanket mjimction forbidding ail persons en^ged m the 
strike to interfere with the movement of trains The president of 
the Amencan Railway Union, Eugene V Debs, manager of the strike, 
was accused of violating the injunction, arrested, and impnsoned for 
contempt by the federal court from which the mjunction issued On ap- 
peal the Supreme Court of the Uruted States upheld the lower tribunal 
at Chicago and declared that summaiy imprisonment, without jury tnal, 
for contempt of court in such cases did not violate the federal Constitu- 
tion 

Having the full sanction of the highest court in the land for the free 
use of mjunctions m labor diqiutes, lawyers for industnal concerns 
availed themselves of this legal weapon m every direction to crush 
strikes and block the efforts of trade unions to force their terms 
on employers Thus a new mstrument of control was added to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; subjecbng all state authonbes to its 
dominion m respect of their acbons senously affectmg the rights of 
property Now the pracbce of issmng injuncbons freely in labor disputes 
gave to centrahzing industry a powerful weapon against coercive meas- 
ures of the centralizmg labor movement 

Therefor^ in contests between capital and state governments and be- 
tween capital and labor, while economic concentrabon advanced, the 
balance of legal power was weighted on the side of capital Insofar as 
government was mvolved m its operations, mdustnal enterpnse could 
now turn with confidence to the federal judiciary for negabve relief and 
for posibve assistance in gaming all the profits that, as one lawyer put it, 
"the traffic will bear ” It was after observing such history in the making 
that Henry Adams was led to wonder in 1895 whether the country was 
“on the edge of a new and last great centrahzabon, or of a first great 
movement of disintegrabon ” 



Chapter 20 


POLITICS IN THE NEW ECONOMIC 
SETTING 


' PHE LAST HALF of the nmeteenth centuiy was crowded with events 
JL that shook from center to circumference the economic system 
handed down from the age of Andrew Jackson The chief events were a 
civil war and the aholition of slavery— the very basis of the Southern 
plantation system, an upheaval m the race and class relations of the 
South, occupation of the great West, the disappearance of free land for 
farming famihes and the transference of natural resources to pnvate per- 
sons or corporations, expansion and concentration in industry and 
transportation, mcrease in immigration and m the number and size of 
aties, the creation of a plutocracy, or mon^ aristocracy, flauntmg its 
wealth in the brazen display of new nches, a powerful labor movement, 
and judicial backing for business enterpnse 
This age was also characterized by pamcs and depressions, nationwide 
m scope, unprecedented m extend unemployment, poverty, violence 
and the destmcbon of property Of the span between 1870 and igio 
about two thirds of the years were years of depressions, long or short in 
duration for example^ 1875-78, 1884-87, 1893-98 Certainly during half 
the time farmers, industrialists, and mdustnal workers were outside the 
range of what was boastfully called “prospenty ” 

Every depression season was punctuated by stakes, local and general 
The great railway stake of 1877 was accompanied by so many disorders 
and so much bloodshed as to make Darnel Shays’ rebelkon in 1786 ap- 
pear like a mere argument at a ^rden party Before it was over the 
Pennsylvania railway station in Pittsburgh had been seized by noters and 
burned Shortly afterward a railway stake m the Southwest, led by 
Marhn Irons for the Knights of Labor, tied up more than 5000 miles 
of hnes in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and Ne- 
braska It was attended by the seizure of railway property and the sabo- 
tage of engines So disturbmg was the railway stake of 1894, m con 
necbon with the labor dispute at the Pullman Works in Chicago, that 
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President Cleveland used the troops of the United States to suppress it 

While major stakes were hemg ascnbed to “the evil spint” or “igno- 
rance" of Amencan working people, “misled by foreign agitators,” the 
numerous pohtico-economic scandals which exploded m rapid succession 
dunng this eventful era could not all be so simply “explained ” In New 
York City, JiVilliam Matey Tweed and a gang of Tammany politicians 
were exposed to public scorn in 1871 as robbers and bnbers who had 
looted the cily treasury and corrupted judges m the highest courts of 
the state The next year the New York Sun “scooped” the news of a- still 
greater scandal— the Crddit Mobiher peculations m the recent construc- 
tion of the Union Paafic Railroad Before this sensation was over the 
people learned that members of Congress had accepted “favors” which 
were m effect bnbes, and that no less a person than the Vice-President 
of the United States, if not gmlty of gross misconduct in connection 
with the “deal,” was at least by no means impeccable 

While the Crddit Mobiher affair was on the pubhc stage, another 
mqmiy showed that the ' Whisiy Rmg” had been cheating the govern- 
ment of taxes The trail of that scandal led to the very doors of the White 
House— to President Grant’s pnvate secretary Another nng, the Star 
Route gang, includmg federal officials and members of Congress, was 
caught defrauding the government in connection with the carnage of 
mails It was indeed a rare year that did not produce a fresh exposure 
m high places 

Among the revelations of the penod was the disclosure of monstrous 
poverty in urban quarters As foreign immigrants by the milhons and 
native workers from the least prosperous rural distacts rolled mto the 
centers of industry and commerce, areas of congestion, the “slums,” 
swelled mto huge pioportions Every city had its large distacts of poverty, 
overcrowding misery, and crime 

Amencans had read in their histones about the proletariat of ancient 
Rome Now thi^ could actually see a proletanat m every urban region 
of their own Rqiubhc “It is the city, ' exclaimed the Congregationalist 
home missionary, Josiah Strong, m Our Country, published m 1891, 
“where the Sway of Mammon is the widest, and his worship ihe 
most constant and eager Here luxunes are gathered here is the most 
extravagant expenditure Here also is the congestion of wealth the 
severest Dives and Lazarus are brought face to face, here, in sharp con- 
trast, are the ennm of surfat and the desperation of starvation As 
a rule, the greater the aty, the greater are the nches of the nch and the 
poverty of the poor Is it strange that such conditions arouse 
a blind and bitter hatred of our social system?” 

No longer did an abundance of free land offer an escape from this 
poverty No longer could pohticians delude the poor by pro claiming 
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that “free land” was the solution for the problem of poverty. Nor were 
all fanners actually on the land becoming stalwart freeholders When 
the census takers of 1880 had collected the figures of farm ownership, 
they reported that twenty-five per cent of all farmers were already 
tenants Twenty years later the proporbon had mcreased to thirty-five 
per cent and was on an upward chmb 

☆ 

To many Amencan observers of these social earthquakes, includ- 
mg such prominent figures as James Russell Lowell, Walt Whitman, and 
E L Godkih, the situation was appallmg Yet throughout most of the 
penod neither of the two major political parties, which contended for 
power and m one season or another governed the nation, took much ac- 
count of the volcanic upheavals m Amencan life and labor or made any 
substantial alterations m the form, methods, or concepts of their 
obhgations Nominating conventions, “fresh from the people," were 
held as in the good old ^ys of Andrew Jackson Amid open convention 
uproars or back-room negotiations among politicians, candidates were 
chosen for approval by the voten On the mommg after a tnumph at 
the polls the spoils of office were distnbuted among the victors, m the 
style consecrated by long custom ‘What are we here for?” a conven- 
tion delegate once exclaimed when a reformer asked his party colleagues 
to endorse a civil-service proposal for removing a few hundr^ jobs from 
the gap of pohticians At party conventions pohtical ©cperts drafted plat- 
forms in the customary manner, praismg themselves, dammng their 
opponents, and making vague promises savonng of the millennium 

As in the past, professional politicians controlled conventions and 
committees, were nominated to high offices, directed party affairs, and, 
if elected, adimnistered the machmery of government, local and na- 
tional, with an eye to party advantage After the overthrow of the 
planters in the Southern revolution, the monopoly of the professional 
politicians, mostly lawyers, became more complete Businessmen, farm- 
ers, and mdustnal workers left to this “elite” the ostensible function 
of ruhng the nation 

In the struggle of the two major parties for power the Repubhcans 
gained strength for some time Tliey had been a mmonty in i860 but 
they emerged from the civil conflict augmented m numbers and influ- 
ence Dunng the penod of reconstraction in the South they were able 
to count on the support of the new Negro voters grateful for emancipa- 
tion and for the cml rights accorded to their race by the party of 
Abraham Lincoln To that party bankers and investors m United States 
bonds looked for the payment of mterest and pnnapal and for secunty 
agamst the inflation menace of paper currency Railway promoters. 
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mining prospectors^ cattle kings, timber hunters, and land speculators, 
already ennched by govemment bounties, preferred to see the national 
government m Republican hands To the Repubhcans the beneficianes 
of the higher tanffs turned with eager expectancy for continued protec- 
tion Industnal workers were told that only under such protection could 
they enjoy higher wages than the ‘^pauper labor of Europe^' received 
Farmers who were getting free homesteads in the West and Union 
veterans of the war entitled to land and pensions had reasons for 
allegiance to Republican leadership As possessors of the Executive De- 
partment in Washington, Republicans dispensed the spoils of office 
among the faithful 

With these matenal considerations were united moral advantages in 
aid of the Republicans It was under their auspices that the Union had 
been saved, that the perpetuity of the Republic had been assured Theirs 
was the party of Lincoln, which had struck the shackles from four 
million bondmen~the greatest act of liberation in the tragic history of 
chattel slavery The “twin relics of barbarism— slavery and polygamy/^ 
orators could say, had been abolished throughout the land by courageous 
and enlightened Republicans To whom except Republicans, it was 
asked, can the liberty of the people and the fortunes of the Republic 
be safely entrusted? 

On the other hand the Democrats long lay under a cloud They were 
depnved of the able and powerful leadership once afforded by Southern 
planters and their lawyers and they were now vilified by Republicans as 
the abettors of slavery and disunion They had been split into two 
factions in i860 They had officially proclaimed the war a failure in the 
platform of 1864 What ghttenng program could they now offer to the 
voters? Their old ple<]^es of lower tanffs with hints of free trade ahead 
and their doctnne of states' nghts had less popular appeal dunng the 
distractions that followed the collapse of the Confederacy 

Besides, their ranks were wavenng They had lost to the Republicans 
many farmers in the West who had once rallied around their flag, and 
they were further weakened by the subjection of their fellow Democrats 
m the South Thus badly crippled, they seemed to have poor prospects 
of ever recovering the proud dominion over national affairs previously 
exercised Even South Carolina, where secession had started, went 
Republican in 1868? The mam prospect of the Democrats for a recon- 
quest of power, even temporanly, appeared to he in the mistakes 
or corruption of the Republicans or m taking advantage of busi- 
ness panics and depressions to urge stricken and distressed farmers and 
industnal workers to turn away from Republican leadership 

Of the nine presidential elections between 1868 and 1900 inclusive, 
the Republicans earned all but two and in every instance with a military 
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hero, large or small, as a candidate General Ulysses S Grant had 
exhibited little interest in pohbcs and had voted only once in his life— 
the Democratic bcket in 1856, but he was perhaps the outstanding 
figure in nabonal life after the death of Lincoln in 1865 Capitalizing on 
Grant’s popular sbength, the Republicans chose him as their candidate 
for President in 1868, dected him, and then renewed his term m 1872 
Dunng the depression which cast gloom over Grant’s last years, they 
picked for the presidency Rutherford B Hayes, of Ohio, a former 
general m the Union army, to pit agamst the Democrabc nomtinee, 
Samuel J Tilden, an able lawyer and polibcian from New York The 
contest was close and the returns were disputed, but a special commis- 
sion, in which the Repubhcans had a majonty, awarded the palm 
to Hayes Although Hayes had qualibes, character, and intelligence, the 
Rqiublicans turned from him in 1880, nominated another general, 
James A Garfield, also of Ohio, and won that elecbon When Garfield 
was cut down m his first year by an assassm's bullet, the presidency 
passed to tibe Vice-President, Chester A Arthur, a colorless man, unable 
to provoke nabonal entibusiasm 

Republican fortunes were ebbing War passions were coohng The 
services of the party in saving the Umon and freeing the slaves were 
being forgotten m the fleebng years, amid the sensabonal scandals of 
the Republican admimstrabons at Washington Yet Repubhcan leaders 
were sbll so confident about their position that they thought Ihey could 
elect a avihan at last Instead of gathermg around a roihtary hero 
in 1884, they nominated James G Blame, of Maine, who had served in 
Congress, not on battlefidds, dunng the war But Blame had been 
smged if not scorched by the Credit Mobiher scandal 

Takmg his selecbon as an “affront,” disgruntled Republicans, called 
“Mugwumps,” deserted thar party m large numbers and cast in their 
lot with the Democrats, who had piimed their faith in victory on Grover 
Cleveland, governor of New York, as their candidate Cleveland was no 
war hero either Indeed, he had hired a subsbtute to fight for him in 
the war But though mtellectually complacent and incapable of emulat- 
ing a fiery Andrew Jackson m his popular appeals, Cleveland had been 
an efficient pubhc admmistrator at Albany and had the reputabon of be- 
ing an honest man and a trustworthy official Despite unparalleled 
vituperabon m the campaign, Cleveland slipped through— by a narrow 
margin The switch of a few hundred votes m New York City, or 
perhaps an accurate count of the votes cast there, would have sent his 
compebtor. Blame, to the White House in his stead 

Having read their lesson in that outcome, the Republicans then 
returned to the pracbce of going to the voters with a military hero In 
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1888 they chose as their canciidate Benjamin Hamson, of Indiana, who, 
like Grant, Hayes, and Garfield, had been an officer m the Umon army 
durmg the war A cold personality and a rather drab figure in every way, 
Hamson nevertheless managed to whip up enough support on his 
nulitaiy record and other grounds to carry the day agamst President 
Cleveland, renominated for a second term by the Democrats 

If there was anythmg heroic in the stature of Hamson after he be- 
came the Chief Executive, the people failed to appreciate it After four 
years’ expenence with him, they retired him to pnvate life in 1892 and 
restored to the presidency Grover Cleveland, the civilian, nominated 
again by the Democrats Once more, and for the last fame, in 1896, the 
Repubhcans staked their chance of wmmng an election on a former sol* 
dier of the Union army, Major WiUiam McKinley, of Ohio Under his 
leadership, promoted by a shrewd pohtical financier, Marcus A Hanna, 
they recovered their control over the national administration When the 
new century opened they thought themselves firmly buttressed in 
power— though signs of a revolt against histone methods in party politics 
loomed on the horizon 

While the presidential elections m those years revealed a numencal 
weakness m the Democratic party, they were not the sole tests of 
Its vitality In the congressional elections, where the great funds and pres- 
sures of lie nafaonal campaign were less available, the story was different 
Except for two biemuums, the Democrats had possession of the House 
of Representatives dunng all the years from 1875-95, for four of those 
years they had a majonfy m the Senate as well as in the House Dunng 
Cleveland’s firat adinmistration, 1885-89, th^ controlled the House, 
while the Repubhcans held the Senate For two years m Cleveland’s sec- 
ond admimstration the Donocrats marshaled a majonty in both Houses 
of Congress At no time did they despair of captunng the presidency 

Their anticipation of final tnumph was energized by the fact that after 
the restoration of white dommion the South was reaUy “sohd ” Before 
the civil conflict it had been pobbcally divided and indeed it was badly 
spht in the election of i860 Hundreds of the richest and most powerful 
planters had feared, if not despised, the democracy of Thomas Jefferson, 
for they saw in its gospel of human equahty a peril to their labor system 
But after the emancipation of slaves and the rise of the Repubhean 
masteiy, all the South below the border states became firmly Democratic 
Furthermore, its strength in the House of Representatives was actually 
increased by emancipation Before that event a slave had been treated 
as only three fifths of a person m the apportionment of representatives 
under the Constitution, after it, all Negroes were counted in fixing the 
number of representatives accorded to the Southern states The N^roes 
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now counted in representation, the whites chose the representatives and 
had more m Congress . 

☆ 

At every presidential election between 1868 and 1892 each of the two 
ma]Or parties put forth an ofiEcial platform— a declaration of its views 
respecting the national needs and a stat«nent of its program for reform 
or conservatism if victonous at the polls In these successive documents 
were mirrored the intelhgence and thought of the govemmg elite and 
its popular supporters 

In the mam the platforms dealt witii issues that had been upper- 
most since 1789 tariffs, banbng^ currency, taxation, mtemal improve- 
ments, and the ^sposal of the pubhc domam The hatred of monopolies, 
the great animus of Jacksonian Democrats, now and then sbll blazed out 
m platform attacks on railway corporations, “trusts," and “combines” 
But on the whole both parties passed over with slight recognition the 
basic changes that were taking place m Amencan economy under their 
very eyes For several years, it is true. Republicans laid stress on 
promises to uphold the cml rights of Negroes in the South but as time 
passed that issue relaxed its hold on pubhc interest and on them 

From season to season, while pomtmg fingers of scorn at Democrats, 
Repubhcans stood on their record, claiming it as sufficient proof that 
they merited an indefinite tenure of power In assailing that record 
Democrats emphasized Rqiubhcan cormption and misman^ement and 
made much of the popular slogan “Turn the rascals outf” Of course 
the charges were occasionally reversed When the Democrats were in 
power bnefly, they too gloated on Iheir “achievements,” and the Repub- 
hcans took their turn at urgmg the voters to eject the rascals Thus praise 
of their own virtues and abuse of their opponents furnished a major 
part of the stock m trade drawn upon for campaigns by the leaders of 
both parties 

'We charge the Democratic party,” proclaimed the Repubhcans m 
their platform of 1876, “with being the same in character and spmt as 
when it sympathized with treason With reasserting and applauding 
in the national Capitol the sentiments of unrepentant rebdlion, with 
sendmg Umon soldiers to the rear, and promotmg Confederate soldiers 
to the front, with deliberately proposmg to repudiate the plighted faith 
of the government, with being equally false and imbeale upon the over- 
shadowing financial questions With proving itself, through the 
period of its ascendancy m the lower House of Congress, utterly incom- 
petent to admmister the government, and we warn the country against 
trustmg a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, and mcapable” Treason, 
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imbecilitv, incompetence, unworthiness, and incapacity! These were 
Repubhcan words supposed to descnbe the qualities of tte Democratic 
party 

liie Democrats retaliated in land In their platform of 1884 they paid 
theur respects to their opponents m similar terms “The Republican 
party, so far as pnnciple is concerned, is a reminiscence In practice it is 
an organizabon for enriching those who control its machinery The 
Repubhcan party, dunng its 1 ^ 1 , its stolen, and its bought tenures of 
power, has steadily decayed in moral character and pohtical capac- 
ity Honeycombed with corruption, outbreaking exposures no 
longer shock its moral sense Its honest members, its independent 
journals, no longer maintain a successful contest for authonty in its 
canvasses or a veto upon bad nommations We denounce the 
Repubhcan party for having failed to relieve the people from crushing 
war taxes, which have paralyzed business, cnppled industry, and depnved 
labor of employment and its just reward ” Thievery, moral decay, cor- 
raphon, mcapacityi These were Democratic words supposed to descnbe 
the qualities of the Repubhcan party 

☆ 

Performances— as distinguished from professions and denunciations— 
can be weighed by studymg tie statute books containing tihe measures 
which the two parties deoned appropriate and necessary in the age of 
economic transformation Five times between 1868 and 1900 the tanfF 
rates on imports were altered, generally m the form of more protection 
for manufacturers In iSya and 1883 minor modifications were made 
In 1890 the Repubhcans, by the McKinley Act, ventured upon a 
substantial increase m protectionism In 1894, Democrats, for the mo- 
ment in control of the presidency and both houses of Congress, juggled 
the rates again and passed a bill also so protectionist m nature that 
President Cleveland, unwilhng to approve it, allowed it to become a law 
without his Signature 

On the currency question Republicans and Democrats blew hot and 
cold In 1875, Congress passed the Resumption Act providing for the 
redemption of the paper currency, or “greenbacks,” in gold, beginning 
in 1879 But to please the paper-money factions in both parties. Congress 
in 1878 and in 1890 passed silver-purchase laws authorizing the Treasury 
to buy annually certain quantities of silver for coinage Mindful of out- 
bursts agamst the spoils system in both parties, it enacted m 1883 a civil- 
sernce law under which appomtments to a few federal offices were 
removed from the system and made subject to an examination of candi- 
dates for efficiency, held by flie avil-service commission At the discre- 
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tion of the President other oflSces could be placed^ according to this law, 
under the new ''merit system ” Judged by such performances, the two 
major parties were becoming as much alike in their interests and senti- 
ments as two bottles of the same size and shape, diffenng only in their 
labels 

Dunng the entire penod from 1868 to 1900 only three notable meas- 
ures passed by Congress were designed to cope with complicated prob- 
lems raised by industnal concentration and the spoliation of natu- 
ral resources The first of these, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, 
forbade interstate railway companies to engage in such practices as 
pooling freight and giving rebates to shippers "on the inside” It also 
provided for the Interstate Commerce Commission, empowered to 
regulate and supervise railways in limited respects The act had imposing 
features but no teeth For many years it was little more than a dead 
letter 

The second major law beanng on recent developments m American 
economy was directed against concentration in industry It was the 
Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 which prohibited trusts and combi- 
nations "in restraint of trade” and imposed penalties for violations This 
act was neither imposing nor effective For a long time presidents 
allowed it to sleep m the statute books 

The third law, far from imposing but foreshadowing crucial actions 
relative to natural resources, was a mere amendment attached to another 
bill in 1891— a few lines authorizing the President to set aside and hold 
as national forests certain areas of the public domain The process of 
despoiling the national hentage was not stopped by this act but a change 
in policy was implied 

To the list of the three measures might have been added the provision 
for a federal income tax incorporated m the tanff bill enacted bv 
Democrats m 1894 was supposed to make the nch bear their share 
of taxation But most of it was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States the very next year 

Such, according to the official platforms and the major pieces of leg- 
islation, was the insight of the political elite of the two major parties into 
the meaning of the catastrophic events in American economy between 
1868 and the end of the century Such were the ideas and actions which 
they deemed sufficient to meet the challenge of basic changes and 
to assure what thej were fond of calling the prosperity, liberty, and 
perpetuity of the Republic Such was their vision of the future, their ap- 
preciation of the "shape of things to come,” the Amencanism they 
thought adequate for transmission to nsmg generations, to be main- 
tained forever 
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While Republicans and Democrats, highly pleased with themselves 
and harsh toward their opponents, thus conducted politics according to 
their conceptions of fitness or their power, they were all along bothered 
by cntics in their own ranks and by minor political parties that appeared 
from time to time If a disturbance was small within their own cotenes 
or among the people m general, they could ignore it If it was large, 
as indicated by the number of protests made at the ballot box, they 
sought to conciliate it by promises of mild reforms and pohtical jobs 
For nearly thirty years they were able to prevent revolts started by dis- 
contented people from senously upsetting party calculations 

Not until 1896 did one of the major parties fall a victim to an up- 
rising from below Then it was the Democrats whose national machine, 
captured by agranans under William Jennings Biyan, of the young 
generation, ceased for a time to function as of old More years passed 
Then the Repubhcan machine was disrupted by Theodore Roosevelt^ 
also of the young generation But the storms which made these wrecks 
were slow in gathenng Their beginnings were small and for many years 
could be lightly disregarded by men occupied with ''large and practical” 
affairs 

Judged by their programs and the economic interests to which they 
appealed, the cntics who protested against the offenngs of the ma- 
jor parbes and demanded a different order of things belonged mainly to 
two groups labor reformers and agranans The first group was concerned 
pnmanly with industrial workers and their claims, the second with 
farmers and tenants on the land who had not received all the blessings 
of prospenty to which they thought themselves entitled Yet no deep gulf 
separated these two groups and their ideas about public pohcies Their 
demands often coincided, and members of both groups looked upon the 
political struggle as involving farmers and industnal workers alike as in 
Jackson’s day Sometimes they were able to unite At others they 
pursued separate courses and no effort at co-operation brought about a 
permanent union 

The first break with regular pohtical aflBlxations after 1865 was made 
m the name of mdustnal labor In 1872 a convention of delegates from 
seventeen states, calling themselves Labor Reformers, met at Columbus, 
Ohio, and adopted a platform on issues which the major parties had ig- 
nored As to doctnnes, they declared, in the Amencan tradition, that all 
political power is inherent m the people and that government is 
established for their benefit, that all citizens are entitled to the use and 
enjoyment of the fmits of their labor and skills, that no man or set of 
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men is entitled to special privileges from government except in consider- 
ation of public services rendered 

As to practical proposals, tihe Labor Reformers demanded a national 
currency issued to the people without the intervention of banlang 
corporations, restnction of the sale of pubhc lands to bona fide home- 
seekers, exclusion of Chmese laborers, an aght-hour day in all govern- 
ment employment, abolition of contract labor m prisons, govranmoit 
regulation of railway and telegraph corporations to assure equitable rates, 
avil-service reform, modification of patent laws m the mterests of inven- 
tors, and the subordmation of mihtaiy power to the cml power The 
Reformers’ candidate for President, Charles O’Connor, of New York, 
polled a vote of less than 30,000— more in Texas than in New Yoik, and 
more in Georgia than in Ilhnois 

Discouraged by the outcome. Labor Reformers gave up the pohbcal 
battle or merged temporanly with the agianans But m i888 another 
kbor party sprang up — the Umon Labor party It held a convention m 
Cincinnati and adopted the chief pnnciples put forth by the Labor Re- 
formers, adding an endorsement of woman sufirage and the popu- 
lar election of United States senators In the same aty at the same time 
another convention of dele^tes assembled, the United Labor party, and 
displayed more radical propensities These Labontes denounced both 
Republicans and Democrats as “hopelessly and shamdessly corrupt,” 
and among other things approved an increased taxation of land values 
and government ownership and control of railway and tel^aph hues 
But the new Labontes also polled a small vote 

Then m 1892, after local beginnings, the Socialist Labor party 
launched an mdependent national campaign, appeahng esp^ally to 
mdustnal workers for support Its platform m this campaign was 
reformist It advocated government ownership of pubhc utihties, pro- 
gressive mhentance and income taxes, universal and equal suffrage, free 
education, muniapal home rule, abohbon of child labor, employers' 
liability legislation, and the secret ballot It also proposed to reconstract 
the federal government by abolishing the presidency and the Senate, and 
setting up an executive board to be elected and subject to recall by the 
House of Representatives 

At the end of the century, in 1900, a second sociahst party, the Social 
Democratic party, entered the lists with a complete program for nation 
ahzing all the major instruments of production As an evidence of its 
rmlitancy, the new parly placed at the head of its ticket Eugene 
V Debs, who had been impnsoned for his labor activities dunng 
the Pullman strike of 1894 election Debs received only 94,800 

votes 

None of the labor or socialist parties made heavy mroads upon the 
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RAPID RISE OF TENANCY IN THE UNITED STATES^ iSSo-igiO 

Increasing percentage of farmers who were tenants between 1880, when the 
first census of tenancy was taken, and 1910 From report of President Franklin 
D Roosevelt’s Committee on Tenancy, 1937 

monopoly of politics possessed by the Republicans and Democrats But 
agranan agitations, persistent since early colonial times, threatened in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century to fracture that monopoly 
In 1876 farmers entered the national campaign with their own organ- 
ization, the Independent National party, advocating the histone remedy 
of farmers for their distresses, namely paper money The **Greenbackers” 
now proposed to suppress all bank currency and have the federal 
government issue notes directly to the people on the basis of its own 
credit and obligations This demand for national inflation, instead of the 
state inflation adopted m Jacksonian times, was a staking note m 
the long effort of Amencan farmers to defend themselves against defla- 
tion and get control over the national medium of exchange Yet 
agranans made little progress with a party of their own until 1892 when 
they invited industnal workers to unite with them and, at a national 
convention m Omaha that year, formally launched a farmer-labor party 
named the People's party, shortened by the public to the 'Topulists ” 
Before 1892 labor reformers and agranans had spoken contemptuously 
of the two major parties, but the Popuhsts at Omaha in 1892 blew 
against Republicans and Democrats such a blast as had never before 
come from a political convention “Corruption,” they declared, “domi- 
nates the ballot box, the legislature, the Congress, and touches even the 
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ennine of the bench The people are demoralized The newspapers 
are largely subsidized or muzzled, public opinion silenced, business pros- 
trated, our homes covered witii mortgages, labor impovenshed, and the 
land concentrating in the hands of capitalists The urban workmen are 
denied the nght of organization for self-protection, imported pauperized 
labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing army, unrecognized 
by our laws, is established to shoot them down, and they are rapidly de- 
generating into European conditions The fruits of the toil of millions 
are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a few, unprecedented 
in the history of mankind We have witnessed for more than a 
quarter of a century the struggle of the two great political parties for 
power and plunder, while gnevous wrongs have been inflicted upon the 
suffenng people They propose to drown the outcnes of a plun 
dered people with the uproar of a sham battle over the tanflF The 
interests of rural and civic labor are the same, their enemies are iden 
tzcal ” Then followed a long list of demands for radical changes in the 
law, the currency, the government, and the economy of the United 
States On that platform, with General James B Weaver, a veteran of 
the Cml War, a former Democrat who had become a Republican in 
i860, as their candidate, the Populists polled more than 1,000,000 votes 
Signs of an upheaval in party politics were visible 

Despite their appeal to industrial workers in 1892 and notwithstanding 
the large national vote they received, the Populists polled, relatively 
speaking, only a handful of votes in the great industnal regions of the 
country For example, out of nearly 1,000,000 votes cast in Pennsylvania, 
only 8700 went to their candidate, out of about 400,000 m Massachusetts, 
only 3200 bore the Populist mark Thus the Populist party proved to be 
mainly agranan m character and its power lay principally, though not 
entirely, in Democratic strongholds 

Capitalizing on the panic, depression, stnkes, unemployment, and in- 
creasing economic distress of the next four years, the Populists and their 
sympathizers captured the Democratic convention at Chicago m 1896 
There the Democratic President in the White House, Grover Cleveland, 
was uneqmvocally spumed, conservatives m the party were treated with 
dension, a radical platform was adopted, and the young politician from 
Nebraska, William Jennings Biyan, was nominated as the Democratic 
candidate for President 

From beginning to end the Democratic convention of 1896 vibrated 
with revolutionary fervor Biyan lifted the delegates to their feet with a 
ciy that the toiling masses were not to be crowned with thorns and 
crucified upon a cross of gold^ The platform adopted at Chicago de- 
nounced the Supreme Court for invalidating the income tax law of the 
previous year and demanded a reconstmction of the Court so that the 
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burden of taxation could be equally apportioned and wealth forced to 
bear its due share The use of in)unctions in labor disputes was con- 
demned as highly dangerous to the nghts of the people, and the employ- 
ment of federal troops in the recent strike at Chicago was branded as an 
unconstitutional and violent interference with the rights of states “As 
labor creates the wealth of the country,” ran one plank, “we demand 
the passage of such laws as may be necessary to protect it in all its rights ” 
To farmers in particular, this Democratic platform promised the free 
coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of sixteen to one This was a 
demand for an inflation of the currency m favor of debtors, that vocifer- 
ous histone class of rebellious Americans, as against the contraction in 
favor of creditors— a contraction brought about, it was charged, by 
using as the monetary standard of the United States the gold controlled 
bv pnvate bankers 

Warned that a cnsis impended, the Republicans, led by an astute 
manager, Marcus A Hanna, an industrial magnate of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had prepared to meet it at their convention, held previously at St 
Louis Having picked as his candidate William McKinley, of Ohio, 
Hanna at first hoped to make protection for industries the main issue, 
thus playing down the fact that McKinley himself had once been an 
advocate of free silver 

But conservatives at the convention met the issue head on, even at 
the pnee of losing the support of the free silver faction in Republican 
ranks They committed the partj^ unreservedly to “sound money” and 
opposed the free coinage of silver except by international agreement 
with the leading commercial nations of the world— “which we pledge 
ourselves to promote ” 

Speaking on the floor of the convention, Henry Cabot Lodge arraved 
his party against “not only that organized failure, the Democratic party, 
but all the wandenng forces of political chaos and social disorder 
in these bitter times when the forces of disorder are loose and the 
wreckers with their false lights gather at the shore to lure the ship of 
state upon the rocks ” With McKinley as their candidate, the Repub- 
licans raised a great fund and launched their campaign on an ex- 
traordinary scale 

The battle between Br^^an and McKmlev, accompanied by censorious 
charges and terronstic threats, aroused the countrv from coast to coast, 
as It had not been moved since i860 Bryan defended his cause and 
his followers against what he called “English toadies and the pampered 
mmions of corporate rapacity ” His party, he declared, represented “the 
masses of the people, the great industrial and producing masses of the 
people the men who plow and plant, who fatten herds, who toil 
m shops, who fell forests, and delve in mines who produce the 
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wealth of the republic^ who bear the heaviest burdens in tune of peace, 
who are ready always to give their hfeblood for then countiy's flag” 

The Democratic program and movement McKmley countered by 
declanng that Repubhcans would squarely face this “sudden, dangerous, 
and revolutionary assault upon law and order and upon those to whom 
IS confided bv the Constitution and the laws the authonty to uphold 
and maintam them ” Bryanism, the editor of the New York Tnbune 
assured his readers, had sprung from “the assiduous culture of the basest 
passions of the least worthy members of the commumly ” Bryan himself 
the editor portrayed as the wilhng puppet “in the blood-imbued hands 
of Altgeld, the anarchist, and Debs, the revolutiomst, and other desper- 
adoes of that stnpe ” 

On the side of Biyan was aligned nearly aQ the discontent with the 
course of national affairs that had been made manifest by Labor Re- 
formers, Greenbackers, Smgle Taxers, and Socialists m recent years— all 
the inveterate hostihty to concentrated wealth No doubt millions of 
Democrats voted for him out of party habit, as unreflectmg partisans, 
but m so doing they gave sanction to his attack and program At the 
dection Bryan polled about 1,000,000 more votes than Cleveland had 
received in 1892— a larger vote than the party was to muster when it 
elected Woodrow Wilson in 1912 Nevertheless, Bryan was defeated by 
the new or hitherto lethargic voters who flocked to McKinle/s banners— 
2,000,000 more than had voted the Repubhcan ticket four years previ- 
ously 

Though victonons in the contest for power. Republicans confronted 
the ibct that 6,500,000 Amencans had planted themselves on the side 
of Bryanism against the 7,100,000 committed to “McKinleyism,” as 
Henry Adams called it If the Repubhcans’ victory was “glonous,’ as 
orators were wont to say, it was narrow enough to make them realize 
that their avenue to power was not to be the same in time to come 
as it had been since the election of Grant in 1868 It was precanous 
enough to set them wondenng how the ghost of Bryanism could be 
laid— by frontal assault, concession, or diversion? 
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THE BREACH WITH HISTORIC 
CONTINENTALISM 

N early three centuries lay between the foyndmg of the 
English colony of Jamestown in Virgmia and the inauguiation of 
McKinley in 1897 Through this long procession of years the energies of 
the people of many national ongms, called Americans, had been con- 
centrated on espansion and development m this confanental theater. 
Here their labor, mterests, and affections centered, as under a sense of 
great history, often embodied in the somewhat mystical concept of 
“manifest destroy,” they advanced to the shores of the Pacific By 1897 
the continental domam had been rounded out AU the temtones, save 
three, had been admitted to the union as equal states possessing self- 
government under the federal Constitution 
This IS not to say that no Amencans— in thought, ambition, and 
enterpnse— had gone beyond the contmental borders Keels of Amencan 
ships had plowed the waters of all seas bearmg masters and merchants 
m search of foreign markets and opportumties to gamer m large profits 
from foreign trade Amencan warships had bombarded many ports m 
distant foragn lands m retahation for native interference with the opera- 
tions of Amencan traders Ambitious naval officers, such as Commodore 
Matthew C Perry, who opened to Amencan commerce the barred gates 
of Japan, had dreamed of and proposed the seizure of islands and 
temtones m far-off lands, and mdeed a hold was estabhshed m the 
Samoan Islands by 1889 

In the days of slavery, politicians among the planters had contem- 
plated the seizure of Cuba and advances far into Meiaco with a view to 
addmg more temtory for planters and their slaves A few Northern 
pohticians had also imagmed further expansion For example, William 
Seward, Lincoln’s Seaetary of State, had proclaimed a different type of 
“mamfest destiny” to include all of North Amenca and war with Russia, 
on the plains of Manchuna, over dommion in the Far East In 1867, 
Seward bought Alaska from Russia and, by methods none too nic^ 
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forced Congress to approve his action General Grant, as President had 
tned to ann^ Santo Donungo in the Caribbean and would have done 
it if the Senate had not stood foursquare against it But most of these 
plans and achvifaes, even when fostered by the United States Govern- 
ment did httle to divert the mterests, treasure, and affections of the 
people from the task of developing their continental home 
Indeed the foreign pohcy of the United States, presented in Wash- 
mgton’s Farewell Address, m Jefferson’s messages, and m the Monroe 
Doctnne, rested on the proposition that the fundamental interest of the 
Amencan people was, and should be, concentrated on their continental 
opportumties— for many reasons, pohtical, economic, and moral Accord- 
ing to that definite policy this hermsphere, the seat of Amencan power, 
was to be kept mdependeat and protected agamst further colonization 
and conquest^by European Powers, the Umled States was not to 
mtervfene m the eternal vicissitudes of European power politics, teratones 
outside the easy reach of effective defense were not to be acqmred, and 
the protection'and advance of Amencan civilization in this continental 
arena was to be the primary and indefeasible objective of the United 
States Government in all its relations with foreign Powers, near or 
distant Not until about i8go did Amencan pohticians begin senously 
to plan and pubhely to advocate a reversal of this positive pohcy, pro- 
pose active mtervention in the affairs of Asia and Europe, and urge the 
transformation of the United States mto a “great world Power”— the 
goal to which European nnpenalists had been vamglonously leading their 
countnes 


☆ 

Like every scheme m pohtics, the scheme of world power for the 
Umted States had its formulators and plans for apphcalion High m the 
ranks of the men who made the new world image for Amencans to live 
and die by was an Amencan naval officer, Alfred Thayer Mahan, auihor 
of large books on sea power Openly and covertly Mahan labored to steer 
Amencan pohtiaans out mto the new course— of budding a big navy, 
pudung commerce everywhere m the world, and seebng positive power, 
physical and moral, m the anaent and perpetual controversies of Europe 
and Asia 

Nominally a naval officer dedicated to the defense of ks country, 
Mahan was actually an amateur historian and a vigorous pohtician, 
pubhcish and negotiator He realized in the beginmng that his sdf- 
appomted task of converting the nation to world-power pohtics would 
be difficult, there was, he said, “no aggressive action m our pious souls” 
Though he confessed that Amencan citizens did not understand what 
was going on m his hne^ he told them that they would soon be deeply 
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involved m European and Asiatic politics whetiier they liked it or not 

A second ^tator for the plunge into world-power politics was Josiah 
Strong, a militant Protestant inissionaiy who lectured and wrote unc- 
tuously on the subject In his book. Our Country, published first in 
i886 and m an enlarged form m 1891, Strong declared that the United 
States was m penl of socialism and social upheavals, that the Anglo-Saxon 
race was chosen by God to civilize the world, and that the major responsi- 
bility for runmng this crusade belonged to the people of the Umted 
States 

Associated with the school of aggressive adventurers were two young 
members of the Repubhcan parly then seekmg pohtical careers One 
was Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, a man of moderate wealth, 
leisure, and ambition, full of ^otism and bluster To him Mahan’s wine 
of impenalism was httle short of a godsend as he cast about for a big 
role in pohtics The other was Henry Cabot Lodge, son of a Boston 
merchant made wealthy m the China trade, who had battled his way 
from Massachusetts into the Umted States Senate in 1893 Bosom fnend 
of Roosevelt and Mahan, Lodge spared no tune or stren^ m preachmg 
the new gospel of world-power pohtics and m staving to force it upon 
balky Republicans of the older generation 

In many respects the fames were auspiaous for the young agitators’ 
designs on Amenca and the world European Powers, with Great Britam 
at the head, were thai gomg mto imperialism on a vaster scale than 
ever Thqr were budding bi^er navies, raismg bigger armies, seizing 
temtones m Asia, Afnca, and the islands of the seas, forming secret 
alliances, carrying on undercover diplomabc maneuvers, and prepanng 
for tae chmax— the World War which opened in 1914 The sight of 
this "grand strat^y” in Europe filled the American world-power pohti- 
cians with envy and a burmng desire to get mto it Besides, th^ well 
knew as expert pohfacians that a diversion of the people’s thou^t from 
domestic discontent over plutocracy and poverty, such as embroded the 
land in the campaign of 1896, to world pohtics would surely dampen 
if not extmguish radicalism at home It would smother, they trust ed , 
those other agitators Bryan, Debs, John P Altgeld, and all such 
“mcendianes,” as they were described m conservative circles In 1895, 
when a war with Great Bntain seemed impending, Thomas Paschal, a 
Democratic politician of Texas, wrote pnvatdy to President Cleveland’s 
Secretary of State that such a war would knock more pus out of the 
anarchistic, socialistic^ and popuhsfac bod” than "would suffice to inocu- 
late and corrapt our people for the next two oentunes ” 

Another consideration entered into the world-power design of young 
^eodore Roosevelt For about thirty years the Amencan people had 
been at peace The bloodshed, suffermgs, and destruction of the Civd 
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War had almost been forgotten— in the North at least The country, he 
said, was growing '‘soft,"' martial virtue was on a decline, and another 
war would be “a good thmg'’ to tone up the people In 1895, while 
President Cleveland was engaged m a vehement quarrel with Great 
Britain over her alleged encroachment on the temtory of Venezuela, 
Roosevelt wrote to Lodge ''Personally I rather hope the fight will come 
soon The clamor of the peace faction has convinced me that the country 
needs a war” The efforts of fellow citizens, particularly at Harvard 
University, to encourage a pacific settlement with Great Bntain filled 
him with disgust He asked Lodge whether he should not write to the 
Harvard magazine, the Cnmson^ "a smashing letter giving my views 
and saying a word for Patriotism and Amencanism ” 

Within a short time the agitators' program for Amenca's thrust into 
world-power politics was well formulated and contained the following 
propositions The United States, long an infant nation, had "grown up,^’ 
had become "adult," must cast off the provincialism of its youth and, 
as a grown man, press into the grand game of power politics played 
by the grown men— the "big men"— of Europe and Asia To continue 
in the old ways at home would be childish All the free land and natural 
resources in the United States had passed mto pnvate hands and been 
developed, there was no more living room for Americans on this conti- 
nent Hence Americans must look far away for room m which to ex 
pand 

Amencans, said an Indiana recrait to world-power politics, Albert J 
Beveridge, produced more agncultural commodities and manufactures 
than they could consume, they must have new markets and colonies to 
exploit or Amencan economy would be paralyzed with surplus wealth 
Nations, argued Mahan m the language of Darwinism, must stm^le with 
one another for existence and unless the United States was strong in 
the struggle it would pensh Millions of brown, yellow, and black men, 
lamented Josiah Strong, sat in the shadows, outside the blessings of 
Chnstianity, and by conquenng those benighted multitudes, the United 
States would spread the helpful gospel of Jesus Tlierefore, ran the 
"pracfacal" side of the argument, the United States must bmld a big 
navy, seize new naval bases and colonies, force distant markets open, 
and enter fuU-panoplied into the competition of the great nations for 
the possession and domination of the earth 

In summation, the prophecy of the irapenalists embraced the features 
deemed good politics and likely to allay domestic outbreaks against 
special pnvileges The two great expedients of the preceding fifty vears 
had failed to obliterate popular unrest and the will to self-expression 
Free homesteads had been bestowed bountifully on settlers in the West, 
now those very settlers were filling the country with the uproar of a 
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populist revolt against conditions objectionable to them in respect of 
government The protective tanfiE had been tned as a device to assure 
full employment at good wages for industnal workers, but the McKinley 
tanff of 1890, the highest yet in Amencan history, had been followed 
by the devastating panic of 1893-98, with its nots, hunger marches, and 
threats of revolution 

If politiaans were to hold power or to get it if out of ojEce, some 
new instrument was necessary and they found it in impenahst prophecy 
The economic tenets of that prophecy boiled down to two mass appeals 
imperial expansion would provide better markets for farmers, outlets for 
their "surpluses’' of produce at pnces profitable to them, and it would 
create jobs for industrial workers, fill their dinner pails 

☆ 

An occasion to put the plan for world-power politics into effect was 
afforded by a dispute with Spam about her island of Cuba, rampant 
when McKinley was inaugurated in 1897 For years Cuba had been torn 
penodically by revolts against Spanish domimon, and in 1895 a new 
rebellion had flamed up Opposed to impenalism on principle. President 
Cleveland had studiously sought to pursue a policy of neutrality m the 
war between Spam and the Cubans Personally pacific m spmt, President 
McKinley at first seemed inclined to follow that precedent 

But the Amencan people were deeply moved by the stones of cruelties 
practiced by the Spanish generals in Cuba especially as narrated by 
William Randolph Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer in their "yellow journals ” 
To the stones of atrocities were joined pleas for Amencan aid to the 
"brave Cubans fighting for liberty and independence” and demands for 
help from Amencan capitahsts whose plantations and sugar mills in Cuba 
were being destroyed in the civil war 

In the midst of the excitement early in 1898 an Amencan battleship, 
the Maine, which had been sent to the harbor of Havana "to safeguard 
Amencan interests,” was blown up by an explosion Two officers and 258 
members of the crew lost their hves in the disaster Spanish officials were 
accused of committing the deed, but they denied it and the mystery 
of Its ongin was never solved 

For seeming to rely on pacific measures in respect of Cuba and the 
Maine affair, President McKinley was accused by impatient Americans 
of being weak-kneed Theodore Roosevelt declared that he had the 
backbone of a chocolate dclair Still McRinley persisted in his negotia- 
tions with Spam and was able to wring from the government in Madnd 
a promise to restore peace in Cuba and grant Cubans a form of self- 
government amounting to autonomy, if not independence Then 
suddenly, on April 11, 1898, without fully revealing to the public the 
Spanish promise, the President sent a message to Congress calling for a 
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resolufaon authonzing him to ecpel Spanish forces from fee igTan<l of 
Cuba 

Although an overwhelming majonty of fee representatives and a safe 
majonty of the senators were hot for war on Spam, fee form of the 
resolution recognizing the independence of Cuba, then under considera- 
tion, became the subject of analytical debate Among fee senators 
especially a dread was voiced that the war would lead to unknown 
adventures, that fee McKmley party would take advantage of it to annex 
Cuba and accomphsh other designs than the eiqpalsion of Spanish 
authonties from that island 

A leadmg question, therefore, was raised What was to be the status 
of Cuba after Spamsh dominion was destroyed? Some Amencans be- 
lieved that the Cubans were not fit for self-government and that the 
island should be annexed or in some way put under Amencan hegemony 
But Congress declared in fee war resolution that fee people of Cuba 
were, and of nght ought to be, free and mdependent 

For fee most cautious senators, suspecting ultenor purposes, feat was 
not enough On motion of Senator Henry M Teller, who had bolted 
the Republicans in 1896 as a free-silver reformer, another provision, 
more precise, was added to the resolution “The United States hereby 
disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said island except for fee pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of fee island to its people ” This prescription seemed to leave 
no loophole for impenalists and annexationists of the Mahan sdhool 

Wife the Teller Amendment added. Congress passed on April 19 the 
resolution for Cuban independence, empowenng the President to use 
fee armed forces of the United States, if necessary, to expel the Spanish 
government from the island That was m effect a declaration of war, 
and under it war began It was supplemented, however, on April 25, by 
another resolution declanng war to exist in fact and directing the 
President to employ fee land and naval forces in waging it War had 
begun, without any official reference to Spam’s island of Puerto Rico 
or her possession in the Far East— the Philippines To all appearances 
it was a war for the liberation of Cuba from Spanish dominion— an 
altruistic, moral war 

The hour had come for fee planners of world-power polihcs to steer 
the country out on the course of impenalism In a few weeks fee naval 
and land forces of fee United States disposed of the Spamsh navy and 
troops m and about Cuba Then Amencan forces occupied Puerto Rico 
without having to fight a battle Meanwhile, as Amencan naval authon- 
hes had planned it, the Amencan fleet in the Far East, under Admiral 
George Dew^, destroyed fee Spanish war vessels m the harbor of Manila 
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on May 1, and m effect ended Spanish rule in the Phihppmes In 
August when Spam made overtures for peace, Cuba was freed from her 
dominion and Puerto Rico and the Philippines were at the command of 
the United States Although most Americans had not thought of the 
war as a war for impenal expansion according to the Mahan-Lodge- 
Roosevelt formula, they now faced the issue of turning the war for the 
hberation of Cubans into a triumph for imperialism 

They had a foretaste of what was coming, moreover, in the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands on July 7, 1898, by a joint resolution of Congress 
The Hawaiian Islands had long been coveted by several European 
Powers and by Japan Amencan missionaries had gone there early in 
the nineteenth century and Amencans had taken part in the development 
of Hawaiian sugar interests Before the close of the century Americans 
m the islands had grown restless under the government by native rulers 
In 1893 they had revolted against Queen Lilmokalani, compelled her to 
abdicate, and established a republic Under the administration of 
President Benjamin Hamson they had negotiated a treaty with the 
United States providing for annexation, but not long after he was in- 
augurated President on March 4, 1893, Grover Cleveland deliberately 
blocked the project 

The Republicans simply bided their time In June 1897 the McKinley 
administration made a second treaty of annexation with the government 
of Hawaii controlled by Amencans, and its ratification by the United 
States Senate was pending when the war with Spam broke out Fearing 
endless delay, if not defeat, sponsors of annexation then substituted for 
the treaty a joint resolution of Congress, which required only a majonty 
vote m each house for passage The resolution was earned On August 12 
the islands were formally annexed and in 1900 they were given a ter- 
ntonal form of government 

In the preliminary peace settlement with Spain m August 1898 it was 
agreed that Cuba should be free, that Puerto Rico should be ceded to 
the United States, and that Manila should be occupied by American 
troops until the terms of the formal peace were determined 

For weeks McKinley withheld his decision on the fate of the Philip- 
pines Meanwhile advocates of annexation, on the platform and m the 
press, worked hard to convince the Amencan people that it was their 
opportumt}^ and duty to annex the distant islands and spread Amencan 
civilization among the natives 

At length McKinley made up his mind in favor of annexation and 
Spam was compelled to yield In the final treaty drawn up at Pans, 
independence was granted to Cuba, Puerto Rico and Guam were ceded 
to the United States, and the Philippines were transferred to the United 
States in exchange for a payment of $20,000,000 
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When the treaty of peace^ including provisions for the annexation of 
the Philippines, was placed before the Senate for ratification, senators 
of the anti-imperialist school felt that their worst forebodings were to be 
justified In war resolutions of April 1898 they had barred all plans for 
the annexation of Cuba and repudiated m stem and specific language 
every imperialist ambition m that connection Now they realized that, 
by the treaty, the United States was to be thrust into the eternal wars 
of the Onent and into the endless intngues of the great Powers of 
Europe 

As they understood the departure from the traditional foreign policy, 
Amenca was henceforth to be one of the impenalist nations of the 
world, following the course of Spam and Great Bntain m conquenng 
and ruling subject peoples, forever wamng for more territory, commerce, 
and dominion over other races Immediately there was formed m the 
Senate an opposition so determined that the McKinley admimstration, 
backed by Theodore Roosevelt, Lodge, Mahan, and their followers, was 
greatly womed lest ambitions for world power be thwarted 

Soon the politicians of the McKinley school discovered that they 
might not be able to secure even a bare majonty of the senators for 
the approval of the annexationist treaty, to say nothing of the two thirds 
majonty required by the Constitution Exasperated by the prospect of 
losing their pnze, they denounced the proposal to reject or recast the 
treaty as shameless effrontery, a reckless repudiation of nafaonal honor 
In their perplexity and quest for bacbng they even welcomed William J 
Bryan, so recently described by Republicans as an addlepated cnmmal, 
when he came to Washington and urged his followers m the Senate to 
vote for ratification on grounds of national honor, for without the support 
of Democrats and Populists defeat was certain By strenuous ^orts 
enough senators personally antagonistic to imperialism were at last 
rounded up by party whips, and the treaty was ratified with a declaration 
to the effect that the question of the future of the Philippines was to 
be left indeterminate The fateful commitment had been made Two 
years later Cuba was forced to accept the so called Platt Amendment 
establishing an American protectorate over the island 

Before the conflict over the treaty with Spam was settled in 1899, 
news amved that a rebellion had started in the Philippines For years 
these islands had seethed with resentment against Spanish mle The 
leader of the opposition, Emilio Aguinaldo, was in open revolt when 
the United States declared war on Spam and his aid had been sought 
hv American army officers in defeating Spanish forces in the Philippines 
When this object had been achieved he and his supporters hoped or 
assumed that at last independence was to be established for the Philip- 
pines, as it had been promised to Cuba 
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Thar expectation of freedom was soon dispelled On February 4, 
18^, a slight collision occurred between A^naldo's men and Amencan 
soldiers and several hves were lost Ignonng his efforts to arrange an 
amicable settlement, Amencan authonties pressed the war agamst the 
“msurrectionists,” who regarded themselves as “patnots ” This war went 
on for more than three yearn Early in 1901, with the assistance of 
Fihpinos who had been loyal to the Spanish regime, Agmnaldo was 
captured and forced to take an oath of allegiance to the United States 
But guenflla fighting continued until July 1902, when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt oflScially declared it to be at an end 

While the Phihppme war was in full blast dunng the summer df 1900, 
members of a seaet society in China, called the “Boxers,” started an 
organized rout of foreigners Th^ murdered missionanes in the prov- 
inces, killed the German mmister in the streets of Peking, and besieged 
the Bntish quarters in Peking to which hundreds of aliens of various 
nationalities had fled for safety At once the United States joined Japan, 
Russia, Great Bntain, France, and Germany— the great imperialist 
Powers— in sending troops to the Chmese capital, whae they broke the 
si^e of the Bntish quarters and put down the Chinese “insurrection” 
against foreigners 

In connection with the settlement at tiie close of this conflict, John 
Hay, the Amencan Secretary of State, adhered to a policy for the Far 
East, now known as the “Open Door” He proposed that the nghts al- 
ready guaranteed to foreign Powers m China by treaty and international 
law be protected, but he urged that “Cbnese territorial and admmis- 
trative entity” be preserved and that “the pnnciple of equal and impartial 
trade with all parts of the Chmese Empire” be safeguarded for the 
world For the damage to foreign hves and property, done by the Boxers, 
heavy indemnities were imposed on the Chinese government, and Hay’s 
doctnne was convemently ignored by the great Powers engaged in 
seizing and dividing the spoils of China 

☆ 

Against the background of these war events the presidential campaign 
of 1900 was earned on The Republicans lenoimnated McKinley and 
associated with him Theodore Roosevelt, now acclaimed a hero of the 
Spanish War m which he had done a httle fighting, as candidate for 
Vice-President In thar platform they took a firm position in support 
of the gold standard, celebrated the “splendid tnumphs” of business and 
commerce under the McKinley administration, and stood fast against 
everythmg that smacked of Bryanism m 1896 Concerning foreign 
affairs, they declared that the war with Spain had been “unsought and 
patiently resisted,” but had been “tnumphantly waged" when it came 
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As a result of the war, “to ten millions of the human race there was given 
a new birth of freedom,” and to the American people “a new and noble 
responsibility ” With respect to the Philippine insurrection against this 
birth of freedom, the Republicans proposed to put it down and “to 
confer the blessings of liberty and civilization upon all the rescued 
peoples ” In other words, they advanced confidently in defense of their 
domestic program and their foreign policies 
In response to this challenge on domestic and foreign policies, the 
Democrats renominated Bryan and, besides reaffirming tfieir faitK in 
their prmciples of 1896, declared their belief that imperialism was a curse 
to the nation They lashed it as a new and dangerous threat to the 
Amencan Republic They asserted that the Filipinos could not be made 
citizens without undermining our civilization or subjects without imperil- 
ing our form of government Since the United States now had these 
wards, however, the Democrats promised them a stable form of govern- 
ment, mdependence, and then protection against outside interference 
They condemned “the greedy commercialism” which dictated the 
Philippine policy of the Republican administration and impugned the 
war against the Filipinos as a war of “cnmmal aggression ” “Militansm” 
they decned as meaning “conquest abroad and intimidation and oppres- 
sion at home ” They were not willing, they declared, “to surrender our 
civilization or to convert the Republic into an empire ” While assailing 
impenahsm, Bryan insisted on upholding his program for the^liome front 
that had been formulated for the campaign of 1896 
In justifying their new course Repubhcan orators bore down hard on 
two types of argument The first was that of “our responsibility ” Their 
policy, they insisted, was not impenahsm, it was the fulfillment of duty 
to the peoples that had been brought under Amencan jurisdiction as 
if by an “accident” of history The Philippines had come to the United 
States unexpectedly, amid the fortunes of a war fought to free Cuba, 
and it was our moral obligation to protect these helpless peoples, to 
cmlize them, to educate them, to raise their standard of life, and to 
confer on them the blessmg of liberty 
The second argument of the Republicans pertained to the insurrection 
in the Philippines, and they shaped it into a question of Amencan 
patnotism “Don't haul down the flag^” Theodore Roosevelt shouted as 
he toured the country m the campaign It had been raised in the Philip- 
pines, enemies had fired on it, every patnot must defend it, and only 
“copperheads” and traitors sympathized with Filipinos who wanted to 
pull it down and substitute their banner of independence 
Against impenahsm, from the very inception of the war with Spam, 
a strong opposition was presented by publicists, and in the campaign 
Democratic politicians contnbuted their denunciations William Graham 
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Sumno: at Yale University, m an article entitled “The Conquest of the 
United States by Spain,” portrayed the United States as adoptmg the 
very course that had led to the downfall of Spain Imperialism and its 
works, he contended, would result m bi^er armies and navies, big ger 
debts, a contempt for (be Constitution, and more wars whenever the 
pohticians decided that the country needed them Mark Twam ndiculed 
the program “for givmg avdization to the man who sits m darkness,” 
and condemned the whole impenahst busmess as a pious fraud devised 
to conceal commercial greed and lust for power Andrew Camegie in- 
veighed against impenahsm so fervently that John Hay declared the 
ironmaster to be “off his head ” Bryan crowned it all by proposing to 
stop the bloodshed m the Phihppmes at once and make immediate 
arrangements to prepare the Filipmos for independence 

By the pbpular decision at the polls in November, McKinley remained 
President of the United States He received 100,000 more votes than m 
1896, while Bryan, with his program for concentration on the domestic 
fronts dropped below his record of 1896 by nearly 130,000 Impenahsts 
mterpreted McKinley’s re-election as a final approval of their quest for 
world power As in other elections, however, it was impossible wholly 
to separate the influence of foreign policies m the campaign from the 
mfluence of domestic pohaes 

In any .event McKinley’s victory, substantial though it was, did not 
obscure Ihe existence of a powerful opposition The balloting by counties 
revealed a pronounced shift of party loyalties, especially in the West 
where agncultural pnces had improved materially after 1896 That sig- 
mfied a return of many farmers to the Repubhcan fold but not necessanly 
an endorsement of impenalism Still committed to measures which 
Repubhcans attacked as radical and dangerous, the Democratic party was 
far from death’s door and there were many signs that the apparent 
endorsement of impenahsm might not be real, especially m the farming 
regions of the West and South 

☆ 

Nevertheless the Repubhcans were prqianng for a rapid advance 
along (heir hne of world-power politics when President Mcl&nley was 
assassinated in September 1901 Although his successor, Vice-President 
Theodore Roosevelt, promised to uphold McKinlty’s policies unbroken, 
he had ideas and purposes of his own McKinley had been timid about 
foreign adventures, in spite of all that had happened in recent years 
He had belonged to the old generation brought up in the bdief that 
the foreign policy of Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe was the correct 
policy for the Repubhc The plans of Lodge, Mahan, and Roosevelt for 
world impenahsm had berai ahen to his outlook upon national destiny 
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Theodore Roosevelt, on the other hand, was of the new generation 
and, besides loving power for its own sak^ he insisted that titie nation 
should pursue a course of power pohtics m dealing with foreign govern- 
ments At the same time he was far less conservative m dedanng new 
domestic policies ttian were the older leaders of his party With his im- 
penalism, he coupled pledges of reform on the home front almost in 
the spirit of Bryanism He assailed busts, combines, concentrated wealth, 
and plutocrats as fiercdy as Bryan and the Populists had done He spoke 
openly of a more eqmtable distnbubon of wedth, of the poverty m great 
cibes, and of social penis withm the Umted States, due to mequahbes 
of wealth 

In fact as President, Theodore Roosevdti by unibng world-power 
pohbcs and domesbc social reform— pomp and presbge in world affairs 
with the concihabon of discontented farmers and industnal workers at 
home— formed a combmabon of pohcies that made a strong appeal to 
the Amencan electorate He “took the wmd out of Bryan’s sails,” as 
the saymg wait, by his operabons on the home front, by his “square 
deal,” and provided the people simultaneously with almost daily ec- 
atement in his handhng of foreign relabons His versabhty in this type 
of statesmanship, or “demagogy” as his opponents defined it, was con- 
clusively demonstrated m the presidenbal elecbon of 1904 

For diat test the Democrats shoved Bryan aside at last, nominated 
Alton B Parker, a conservative New York judge, and jettisoned most 
of the Populist program of reform Nominated by the Repubhcans to 
succeed himself. President Roosevelt came bade to the White House m 
a whirlwmd His popular vote was larger by about 400,000 than Mo- 
Kinl^’s poll in 1900, Parker fdl below Bryan’s last vote by more dian 
1,000,000 and below Roosevelt’s by more than 2,000,000 About half a 
roilhon voters went over to the Socialists and the Popuhsts, but in the 
Republican avalanche of November 1904 their protests a^inst imperial- 
ism and capitalism could be ignored by the Repubhcans 

Under the leadership of President Roosevdt for nearly eight years a 
“vigorous” foreign pohey was pursued The insurrection in the Phihp- 
pmes was crushed An orgamc law, modded on that enacted for Puerto 
Rico in 1900, was put mto force in the Phihppmes in 1902, with pro- 
visions for givmg the Filipinos sdf-govemment piece by piece The pohey 
of the “Open Door,” which was presumed to give Amencan capitahste 
equal trading nghts m Chma vnth the Bnbsh and other capitahsts, was 
uphdd and highly praised as mdicatmg someffung permanent ^^en 
Russia and Japan approached a deadlock in a frightful war in 1905, 
President Roosevelt offered his services m brmging the bdhgerents to- 
gether, opened their peace conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and filled the newspapers with blazing headhnes about that conference 
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for several days He negotiated the "Gentlemen’s Agreement” with Ja- 
pan, which forbade the immigration of Japanese laborers to compete 
with Amencan laborers With the idea of exhibitmg the naval strength 
of the Umted States, he sent a fleet around the world m igoy-og By 
this action, m defiance of opposition in Congress, he sought to dem- 
onstrate to Amencans and the rest of mankmd that the Navy of the 
Umted States was ready for what the diplomats of world-power politics 
called “eventuahties ” 

In the sphere of action nearer home President Roosevelt pressed for 
the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama which, in 
addition to promoting water-borne commerce, would make possible the 
movement of Amencan naval forces between the two oceans Whai he 
came to the presidency a treaty had been n^tiated with Great Bntain, 
permitting the Umted States to go ahead with the canal That arrange- 
ment set aside an old treaty of 1850 providing for jorat constraction and 
authorized the Umted States to proceed alone, on condition that there 
was to be no discnmination among nations m rates fixed for the use of the 
canal 

Two routes for the canal were then being discussed one through 
Nicaragua and the other through Panama After a heated argument the 
second was chosen and Roosevelt set about making terms for its con- 
struction with the government of Colombia, of which Panama was a part 
A draft of the treaty was framed but the Senate of Colombia rejected it 
Annoyed by the delay, a few men m Panama, feeling certam that the 
government of the Umted States would support ihon, provoked a revolt 
against Colombia in 1903 Within a few days President Roosevelt rec- 
ognized their independence and made a treaty with the new Panama gov- 
ernment that granted the Umted States the nght to bmld the canal 
through its temtoiy 

Soon “the dirt be^n to fly,” as Roosevelt eqiressed it, and m 1913 
the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific were jomed, the voyage be- 
tween New York and San Francisco was shortened by nearly 8000 miles 
Roosevelt was cnticized for his “highhanded action” m dealing with 
Colombia and he later confessed that he simply “took” Panama to stop 
endless talk and get the work done 

Just as the building of the canal began Roosevelt resorted to another 
action in the Canbbean i^on, also dqilored by his cntics as autocratic 
Santo Dommgo had long been heavily m debt to European investors, 
and their respective governments were considermg the use of naval forces 
to collect the debts Interpreting it as an omen of possible occupation of 
the island, President Roosevelt intervened and made a treaty with Santo 
Domingo authonzing the Umted States to supervise its finances and the 
payment of its debts 
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When this treaty was rejected by the United States Senate, Roosevelt 
went forward with his plans anyway He had an American put in charge 
of the costoms-hoiise in Santo Domingo and sent warships there as a sign 
that he had force at his command Senators accused him of violating tihe 
Constitution and actmg arrogantly, besides ignoring Congress and the 
rights of the people in Santo Domingo No doubt some of the European 
claims against that httle country were more than tinged with fraud, but 
Roosevelt msisted that he was conducting the foreign affairs of the 
Umted States and would not be hampered by opponents 

Dunng the conflict over Santo Domingo, Theodore Roosevelt gave 
to the world a new mterpretahon of the Monroe Doctnne thoroughly 
impenalistic m letter and sprat Was the United States, under that doc- 
tnn^ to prevent European Powers from using battleships to collect debts 
m the Latm Amencan countnes? If so, what was to prevent them from 
seizing temtoiy in defiance of the doctrine? Or was the Umted States 
to see that such debts were paid? Or should these matters be submitted 
to arbitration by an international tnbunal? 

On the issues Roosevelt took a positive stand Foreign Powers, he de- 
clared, are not to seize any more territory m this hemisphere, as the old 
Monroe Doctnne affirmed, moreover controversies of the kmd are not to 
be submitted to any international tnbunal Then he also proclaimed a 
new doctnne all his own if governments m Latm Amenca cannot keep 
order and pay then debts the Umted States, having prevented other Pow- 
ers from actmg, must intervene stop disorders, and make sure that just 
debts are paid This pronouncement by the President of the United States 
was immediately characterized in Latm Amenca as crass “Yankee im- 
penalism ” Nevertheless, on this theory, presidential actions in the Car- 
ibbean r^on were multiphed 

Under Roosevelt’s successor, Wilham Howard Taft, who had beaten 
Wilham Jennings Biyan in the election of 1908, impenalistic activity by 
the President received another name Repubhcans now simply called it 
dollar diplomacy The rose under a new name meant that it was the 
duty and nght of the Umted States Gkivemment to seek out and pro- 
tect opportunihes that would allow Amencan businessmen to operate 
freely in foreign countnes and Amencan bankers to make profitable loans 
abroad “The diplomacy of the present administration,” President Taft 
explained in 1912, 'has sought to respond to modem ideas of commercial 
intercourse This pohcy has been characterized as substituting dollars for 
bullets It IS an effort frankly directed to the increase of Amencan 
trade upon the axiomatic pnnciple that the government of the United 
States shall extend all proper support to every legitimate and beneficial 
Amencan enterprise abroad ” 

In conformity with this axiom foreign pohcy was conducted dunng 
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Taft’s administration He mtervened personally, for example m rtiTna 
and tned to secure for Amencan bankets a share of a loan tiiat was being 
floated in Peking under the auspices of European financiers Under his 
leadership advantages were taken of a disturbance in Nicaragua to land 
Amencan mannes in that country and establish there an Amencan “pro- 
tectorate ” 

When Woodrow Wilson, after defeatu^ President Taft in the elec- 
tion of 1912, assumed the presidency m Washmgton, he ofiBcially re- 
nounced impenahsm as theory, but as practice it was by no means entirely 
discarded Although President Wilson refused to support Taff s plans for 
Amencan bankers m China, he adopted strong measures m the Canb- 
bean The protectorate m Nicaragua was contmued In 1914, Wilson 
landed marmes m Santo Domingo Two years later he ordered a full 
military occupation of that country, suppressed its government, set up 
Amencan military authonty, and had a new constitution for Santo Do- 
mingo drawn up in Washington 

In 1915, dunng a revolution m Haiti, Amencan mannes were dis- 
patched to the scene, order was restored at a heavy cost of lives, and 
Haiti put under ilie control of Amencan military authonties On this 
occasion the Secretary of State ®cplamed the action m sanctimomous 
language reminiscent of McKinley “The United States Government has 
no purpose of aggression and 1$ entirely dismterested m promoting this 
protectorate” As a part of the program for strengthening Amencan 
power in the Canbbean, President Wilson negotiated a treaty with 
Denmark by which, m 1917, the Danish West Indies, not far from Puerto 
Rico, were transferred to the United States Not without reason it could 
be boasted that the Canbbean had become an “Amencan lake” The 
phrase was not exactly pleasmg to Latin Amencans but it rather closely 
fitted the facts in the case 

Meanwhile troubles had been seething in Mexico and the pot was 
boiling over when Wilson was maugurated President In 1911 its Presi- 
dent, Porfino Diaz, who had long ruled his country with an non rod, was 
confronted by a threat of revolution Too old to fight back as he had 
hitherto done on such occasions, Diaz resigned and fled to Europe His 
flight was followed by one upnsmg after another President Taf^ then 
near the end of his aininistration, was urged to mtervene, and “restore 
order ” He refused, however, and left the ftiomy problem to President 
Wilson 

For a time Wilson pursued a pohcy descnbed as “watchful waiting ” 
But in fact he did mtervene in Mexico He declined to recognize the 
government of a new military dictator, Huerta, who rose to power m the 
confusion In so doing Wilson took the position, revolutionary m the 
history of Amenca’s foreign policy, that it was his duty and nght to with- 
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hold recognihon from any government which did not measure up to the 
moral, pohhcal, and commeraal standards of the United States This 
made the Amencanjijgovemment a kind of censor over all governments 
established in foreign countnes and seehng recognition m Washington 

Acting on events in Mexico, President Wilson ordered the landing of 
Amencan marines m Vera Cruz and the seizure of that aty m 1914 
After Huerta ^ve up his office a settlement was made and the mannes 
were Withdrawn Again, in 1916, after a Maacan bandit had raided a 
neighbonng town in New Mexico, President Wilson sent Amencan troops 
under General John Pershing on an expedition into Mexico in search 
of the marauder Such was the state of American-Mexican relations when 
the energies of the United States became engaged m the war on Germany 
m 1917 

By this time imperialism everywhere was in a cnsis Indeed the United 
States had scarcely embarked on the new course of seeking world power 
when even leaders of impenahsm in the Old World began to profess 
anxiety over the growing armaments and darkening penis of universal 
war For various leasons, some hidden from pubhc view, tlie Czar of 
Russia called upon other governments to hold a general conference on 
peace The assembly, including delegates from the United States, met at 
The Hague in 1899, but did little or nothing to reduce the dangers of 
war It adopted a rule that any neutral country could rightfully offer its 
services as a mediator between nations at war, and it established at The 
Hague a court for heanng mtemational disputes voluntanly submitted to 
it 

After two more wars had intervened— the Russo-Japanese War and 
the war between the Bntish and the Boers in South Africa — the Czar 
called a second "peace conference” at The Hague, in 1907 Like the first, 
it did nothmg to reduce the growing armaments of the world and was, 
if anything, a more obvious failure As later revelations respecfang the 
proceedings of the two conferences disclosed, both were dominated by 
men holdmg impenahst doctrines, all bent on gaining advantages for 
their respective countnes Certainly it could be said with truth that the 
adventure of the United States in world-power pohtics had not bnght- 
ened the outlook for world peace 



Chapter 22 


WIDENING KNOWLEDGE AND 
THOUGHT 


W HILE the continent was bang rounded out and imperialist ad- 
venturers were carrying the flag to distant places, the realm of 
Amencan knowledge and ideas about tlie ph3rsical sciences, human his- 
tory, and society in general was also undergoing rapid erpansion Until 
near the end of the nineteenth century the Amencan people depended 
for this growth of information, beyond the necessities of working routines, 
on die sporadic inquines of curious persons who studied particular sub- 
jects and wrote about or taught them Governments, it is true, often 
looked into such topics as population, wealth, natural resources, and the 
output of forms and foctones, and issued bulky reports, but knowledge of 
other matters and theones respecting them were mainly provided by 
pnvate persons who hunted for facts and figures, made observations, 
thought about their finding, and published articles, pamphlets, and 
books 

As die nineteenth century drew to a close and the twentieth century 
advanced toward its maidian, individuals, as hitherto, continued to en- 
large knowledge and bnng thought to bear on its meaning and uses 
Seekers after precise information and its significance for Amencan society 
still worked alone, at thar own expense and on their own initiative, and 
their findings were often so important for the advancement of Amen- 
can civilization as to be epoch-making But to the explorations of self- 
directed individuals were now added the explorations of individuals and 
groups of workers, financed by mammoth sums of money dedicated to 
research, who made inqmnes in every domain of knowledge, physical 
and human They labored under the auspices of governments, federal, 
state, and local, of cmc societies concerned with the humanities and 
civihzafaon, and of special interests desiring information useful to that 
designs In other words, to a considerable and an increasing extait, 
searching and thinking became more specialized, more organized, and 
more heavily financed 
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Foi the simple economy of farms, handicrafts, and small towns the 
old method of acqnmng and extending knowledge by individual and 
haphazard research met fairly well the needs of the people At all events 
it was the method generally employed But after the Civil War new and 
vast mdustnes rose m all parts of the country from ocean to ocean, 
markets widoied from commumties to the national borders and beyond 
them to the outer world, trade unions, local and national, were organized, 
conflicts of capital and labor upset soaal peace, and the business of 
government, state and federal, became more and more comphcated For 
a long time government had been confined mainly to keepmg order, 
building roads, collectmg taxes, and administermg poor rehef Now its 
ofEcials encountered new and more intricate responsibihties, such as the 
regulation of railways and utihties, the adjustment of relations between 
capitahsts and industrial workers, and other problems not to be “solved” 
by rule of thumb 

On the impacts and problems of this cracial transformatiO|j in econ- 
omy and pohtics mdmdual mquirers, as m previous times, concentrated 
mtellectual energies The huge collection of Amencan books, articles, 
and pamphlets dealing with the physical and human universe, accumu- 
lated dunng the eighteenth century and enlarged in the age of Jack- 
sonian democracy, was now expanded by literally millions of pubhcations, 
general and special, covenng the physical resources of the continent, 
many branches of economy in mmute detail, many tendencies m action, 
thought, and aspiration 

The findings and reports ranged so far and wide that nothing short 
of the great rooms of the Library of Congress filled with card catalogues 
could mdicate th^r sweep Works were available to answer hosts of ques- 
tions Was it the matter of a better understandmg of social beginnings in 
prdustonc ages won by a long and intensive study of the Amencan 
Indians? Lewis Henry Morgan, m his Ancient Society, published in 
iSyy, illuminated the history of all civilization The labor movement? 
John R Commons and his associates gave a portrayal of it in their 
History of Labour tn the United States (1918) The woman movement? 
A three-volume History of Woman Suffrage (1881-87) unfolded that 
story A more comprehensive history of the nation? John B McMaster 
began to make an answer with his History of the Amencan People, the 
first volume of which came out in 1883 Was it the nature of Amencan 
intellectual interests? Vernon Pamngton dealt with that m his Mam 
Currents of Amencan Thought, published in 1927-30 Did citizens seek 
knowledge of anything else? Vast hbianes, well or^nized and operated, 
could fumidi bibliographies of wntmgs on short notice 
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But mingled with the work of individuals and enlarging it in every 
direction were the researches of specialized groups set apart to make 
studies and financed from pubhc and pnvate funds Systematic research 
for knowledge was fostered by the founding and eiqpansion of umversi- 
bes, public and pnvate State institutions created m earlier times were 
granted more money by legislatures with which to build laboratones, 
assemble great hbranes, and conduct graduate schools for advanced stud- 
ies in the sciences, letters, and arts Old pnvate colleges, such as Harvard 
and Columbia, were transformed into umversities, with research and 
pubhcabon as a pnmaiy aim New universities were established on the 
basis of gifts by men who had accumulated wealth from Amenca's ex- 
pandmg economy 

The Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, endowed by a leading 
capitalist of that city and named for him, opened its doors m 1876— 
one hundred years after the Declaration of Independence About ten 
years later Stanford University was founded in California by Leland 
Stanford, a pioneer capitalist on the Pacific coast In 1892 the University 
of Chicago, endowed with funds from the oil magnate, John D Rocke- 
feller, also began the promotion of research and instruction in almost 
everythmg under the sun 

By the opening of the twentieth century there were few colleges in the 
country, new or old, which were still content to teach routine subjects 
from books in the traditional style The smallest and poorest of such 
institutions made efforts to extend the boundanes of knowledge and to 
teach the new learning that was coming from pnvate inquiries and the 
graduate schools of the umversities 

Systematic research for scientific knowledge and discovery was also ear- 
ned on by many other agencies Large industrial corporations built their 
own laboratones and engaged eeperts in physics, chemistry, and mechan- 
ics to invent new machines and devise new commodibes for manufacture 
Dunng the openmg decades of the twenbeth century it became a pracbee 
for nch men and women to estabhsh foundabons for the promobon of 
research m the sciences and the humambes directed toward the welfare 
of manfand, the Carnegie Coiporabon, the Rockefeller Foundabon, and 
the Russell Sage Foundabon being conspicuous examples In endowed 
insbtubons able minds concentrated on medical research that might lead 
to the conquest of pain and disease or on pure science from which might 
flow pracbcal results m the physical and moral universe 

In 1916 the Nabonal Industnal Conference Board was organized by 
industrialists and supplied with funds for making studies of industnal 
and economic quesbons Independent msbtutes of special types, such as 
the Brookings Institution in Washington, DC, and the Bureau of 
Economic Research m New York were created to conduct research in 
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the fundamental problems of economy and government Trade unions, 
discovenng that matters of collective bargaining were comphcated, 
adopted the pracface of employing experts m law, economics, and finance 
to furnish them information for guidance m policy makmg and action 

Governments, federal and local, more and more realized the need 
for oiganized contmuous research Earher they had tehed mainly 
upon the Icnowledge of persons who happened to be m office or upon 
hasty mqumes by legislative committees m emergenaes Now, confront- 
ing new and perplexing problems in adnumstration, they estabhshed one 
afta: another, often as a result of popular or special* demands, bureaus 
or other agencies of research, frequently in connection with the matter 
of espenditures and the laying of taxes— that is, in budgetary operations 
By the second decade of the twenbeth century research and planning 
agencies, associated with governments, had been set up in all parts of 
the United States By that bme it had also become a pracbce for Con- 
gress and state legislatures to appoint special committees authorized to 
employ experts and cany on extensive invesbgabons, before undertaking 
thebusmess of lawmakmg relafave to such intncate matters as the regula- 
bon of railways, conservabon of natural resources, and the provision of 
social secunty 

As a result of such mqumes and reports the American people had avail- 
able an racreasmg amount of knowledge for use in their pnvate pursuits 
and calhngs, in the shaping of their own character and purposes, and in 
reaching decisions respecbng pohcies of government and social improve- 
ment They could either buy, or read at the swiftly multiplying libranes, 
books on every subject of historical or current interest, for example, busi- 
ness, mdustry, agnculture, labor organizabon, wealth, taxabon, polibcs, 
natural science, religion, psychology, sociology, anthropology, archaeol- 
ogy, technologjr, the arts, health, home ownership, cnme, poverty, the 
family, the relation of the individual to soaety, foreign commerce, inter- 
nabonal affairs, and the changes which were taking place in national 
affairs 

Though Amencan life was not so complicated in his day, the first 
President of the United States had been conscious of the role that knowl- 
edge must play in a progressive society In his first annual address to Con- 
gress, President Washington had said “There is nothing which can better 
deserve your patronage than the promobon of science and literature 
Knowledge is m every country the surest basis of public happiness In 
one in which the measures of government receive their impressions so 
immediately from the sense of the community as in ours it is propor- 
bonately essenbal To the secunty of a free consbtution it contnbutes in 
vanous ways ” When the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated m 1932 his desire was being realized in part the people of the 
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United States had at their disposal a wealth of knowledge of things 
physical and human— science and literature— to use for the purposes of 
civilization if they could 

☆ 

* 

More or less affected by the new knowledge ran currents of thought 
about its implications, as the conhnent was rounded out and the inhented 
society of farms and small towns was transformed into a continental 
nation of closely integrated parts In these trends of thought two theories 
or interpretations c&mpeted for supremacy One placed the mdmdual at 
the center of interest and made individual enterprise the primary source 
of mvention, progress, wealth, and national greatness The other em- 
phasized soaety and general welfare as the controlhng concern and in- 
sisted that the individual, however enlightened and powerful, owed his 
existence, his language, most of his knowledge, and his opportunities 
to the society in which he lived and worked Both were used by power- 
ful interests in American society 

To the first line of thought the name "individualism” was given This 
was a new word that first came into play in the nineteenth century It 
was used by de Tocqueville m a book. Democracy tn Amervca, published 
in an En^ish translation in 1835 As he employed the word, it meant 
a kind of individual anarchy— the conduct of any person who arbitranly 
cut himself off from his family, friends, and society Near the middle of 
the nineteenth century economists took up the new idea, individualism, 
and built a whole system of thought around it 
About the same time reinforcement of the idea came from natural 
science In 1859 the English saenbst, Charles Darwin, published the 
Origin of Species, mainly emphasizing biolo^ and the struggle of the 
mdmdual animal for existence— a kind of biological war of each against 
aU In his later work. The Descent of Man, pubhshed in 1871, Darwin 
definitely connected man with the kmgdom of lower animals and again 
laid stress on the struggle for individual existence 
Darwm himself was cautious in his statements respecbng the role of the 
mdividual in evolution, but the “Darwinians” in the United States and 
other countries made dogmas of his speculations, maintaining that they 
were truths beyond argument Consequently when Amencans, released 
from the strain of their Cml War, mshed to the conquest of the conti- 
nent and impetuously went mto the business of trying to get nch quickly, 
they had ready for use a theory, an ideology, that justified tlie strong 
m accumulating all the wealth they could in any way not too outrageous 
and in doing what they liked with their possessions 
Between 1865 and 1900 this theory of individualism was worked out 
by many Amencan wnters of marked intellectual power, who published 
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articles and big books on the subject Soon after he became a professor of 
political and social science at Yale University in 1872, William Graham 
Sumner sought to show that all civilization had come from free in- 
dividual initiative, that all hope of progress and improvement lay in giv- 
ing the fullest liberty to individuals, and that government interference 
with this liberty was injurious to mankind As a sociologist, Sumner gave 
the support of his branch of learning to the individualist argument 

A contemporary at Columbia University, John William Burgess, a pro- 
fessor of political science, wrote brief articles and large treatises on gov- 
ernment and liberty in which he made political science serve the cause 
of individualism In the department of economics at Columbia, one of 
Burgess’ colleagues, John Bates Clark, building on the work of other 
wnters, American and European, constmcted a whole system of eco- 
nomics out of individualism At the University of Chicago another 
economist, J Laurence Laughhn, taught a version of the theory about as 
extreme as imagination could make it, short of sheer anarchy 

Meanwhile Charles A Dana, who had been a kind of utopian socialist 
m the days of Jacksonian democracy but was now a conservative editor 
of the New York Sun, daily preached individualism with withering 
scorn for all doubters, and as editor of the Nation, E L Godkin gave 
weekly versions of the same doctnne to his readers In 1893 Frederick 
Jackson Turner, a professor of history in the University of Wisconsin, 
pubhshed a paper on “The Frontier m Amencan History,” which made 
individualism an interpretation of American history, by ignonng families 
and commumhes— that is, mutual aid—and tracing the secret of Amen- 
can uniqueness to the stoutest of all alleged individualists-— the man of 
the frontier, as if there had been no women or famihes or communities 
or books or schools or churches there 

When the twentieth century opened, the doctnne of individualism 
had become a potent influence in Amencan thought Thousands of men 
and women, who knew little or nothing of its origins or were indiffer- 
ent to its one-sided nature, had accepted it as a law of nature m pnvate 
affairs and public policy In fact the history of the preceding twenty-five 
years—the rapid opening up of the West, the swift rise of industries, 
and the increase of national wealth-seemed to them proof that the 
theory was in accord with reality 

To coming generations it was transmitted by instruction m universities, 
colleges, and lower schools as if it had never been analyzed and con- 
troverted by minds as able as those by which it had been formulated 
So thoroughly intrenched was it in places high and low that President 
Hoover won rounds of popular applause when he prefixed an adjective 
to it and spoke of “rugged” individualism Judging by the fervor of that 
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applause, rugged individualism was the supreme characteristic of Amen- 
can life, character, and purposes * 

The thesis that human beings are actuated merely by a competitive 
struggle for existence and that society is a product of such mdmdualism 
was countered by a thesis directing attenbon to the co-operafave nature 
of human bemgs and the power of mutual aid in the ongin and evolu- 
bon of society The sponsors of the associative prmciple m human life 
insisted that the creed of individualism, pushed to the extreme of dogma- 
tism, was false to the facts of history, mduding the history of the United 
States, or at least so false as to 1 » a gross distorbon of reality They 
pointed oui^ with copious illustrabons, the heavy debt of all the individ- 
uals m the United States to Amencan society for all the tools they worked 
with, for educabon, for opportunity, for the protecbon and benefits be- 
stowed by the government as the representabve of soaety To ruthless 
mdividualism they baced much of the poverty and misery, uglmess and 
waste, which had marked the years of the uprush in business enterprise 
To social acbon by groups and agencies of government they looked for 
the measures necessary to master these evils and bnng about a greater 
equality of condibon— a higher standard of hfe for all the people The 
ideal of these “humanitanans" was best expressed by their own term 
"social mehonsm”— gradual but effecbve improvement by social acbon 

If William Graham Sumner was the sociologist of indmduahsm, Lester 
Ward was the sociologist of social meliorism For leadership of this kind 
Ward was prepared by vaned expenences and studies After serving dur- 
mg the Cml War in the Umon army, from which he was honorably dis- 
charged on account of wounds. Ward entered the employment of the 
United States Government and achieved disbncbon in scientific inquiry 
and reporting While pursmng his work m natural science he took up the 
study of soaal evolution and m 1883 published the first volume of his 
Dynamic Sociology 

In this and other works Ward dwelt on the co-operative nature of hu- 
man sociebes from the earliest bmes and on the opportunibes, devices, 
and services provided by society for individual happiness and advance- 
ment He marshaled a mass of countervailing knowledge against the in- 
dividualist, or laissez faire, doctrine of Sumner and his school, and con- 
tended that co-operabon among individuals, rather than a merciless and 
unfeeling compebbon for wealth and power, is the secret of human prog- 
ress toward welfare for each and all From his intensive study of the past 
Ward moved to the conclusion that government, represenhng society, 
should be posibve not negabve in policy and should adopt mcasuies 
deliberately directed to soaal improvement On the constructive side, 
therefore. Ward chose a middle way between individualism and social- 
ism By writing and lectunng in this median line of thought until his 
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dealih m 1913, he helped to give social melionsm a firmer hold on Ameri- 
can minds 

Buildmg upon the work of the sociologists and independent inquines, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, in Woman’s Share in Socud Culture (1913), dealt 
systematically with the role of women m social evolution from pnmitive 
times to the modem age In this book she descnbed the important part 
played by women in the ongmal invention of the domestic, or civihan, 
arts, m lie long development of the productive activities by which the 
family and society are sustained, and m the formation of the social senti- 
ments necessary for the harmony and welfare of soaety 

Takmg up the conditions of her own times. Dr Spencer ecammed 
the vaneties of activities earned on by women in all branches of national 
life, from mdustry to education She demonstrated that women had been 
energetic m every kmd of social improvanent and argued cogently that, 
smee m the modem age government was assuming positive duties in 
raising the standards of wdfare, it was a logical and necessary step to 
grant equal sufErage to women — an equal share in the government In 
this contnbution to knowledge and thought Anna Garhn Spencer fur- 
nished a broader social philosophy for the woman movement then rapidly 
gaimng in force and influence She also vitali2ed the whole case for 
social melionsm by teaching and lectunng on the subject from the pulpit 
and m leading umversities and public halls 

In the domam of economic thought the doctnne of individualism was 
likewise questioned, especially after about 1880, by several university 
economists, mcluding i^chard T Ely, Simon Patten, and Edmund J 
James These enhes attacked the doctnne on many grounds They de- 
dared that it did not correspond to innumerable facts of human expen- 
ence They said it was simply an armchair theory and advised students of 
economics to go out into the real world, make observations, examine the 
ways m which mdustry and labor actually operated, and adjust theones 
to the facts of economy 

Individualism, by setting everyone against his neighbors, these critical 
economists declared, was contrary, moreover, to good morals, especially 
Christian morals Poverty, they maintained, was due in part to legislation, 
not solely to individual idleness, improvidence, and incompetence Great 
nches heaped up by individuals they asenbed in part to favors conferred 
by society, and in part to special pnvil^es bestowed by government 
According to their views it was therefore the duty of government to 
change unjust laws, bang about a more eqmtable distnbution of wealth, 
and take an active part m improvmg the lot of the people 

Among the economists who refused to take individualism as the ulti- 
mate word was Thorstein Veblen, for a time a teacher at the University 
of Chicago He did not concern himself, however, with melionst reforms 
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What he did especially was to compare the actual conduct of Amencan 
capitalists with the theories about their conduct promulgated in tlie works 
of the orthodox economists and taken by capitalists at face value After 
studying court records and legislative reports on the methods of trusts, 
combinations, and financiers, so often ignored by theorists, Veblen pre- 
sented a conclusion startling to defenders of apologetic economics 

In summary, he pointed out that modern business was earned on largely 
by corporations, not by individuals, that great fortunes had accrued to 
mdividuals by the formation of trusts and combines which closed many 
competitive plants and raised pnees, that other great fortunes had been 
accumulated by selhng pieces of paper, called stocks and bonds, to 
mvestors at pnees far above their true value, that instead of increasing the 
production of wealth, in innumerable cases big business operations ac- 
tually reduced the production of wealth 

In a way this was what populists had been saying for years but Veblen 
expounded the criticism, in his treatise, The Theory of Business En- 
terprise, m 1904, in an ingenious form of learning that made it more 
palatable to economists in universities and to other persons interested in 
pubhc behavior and general welfare This book made no case for social 
mehonsm but it helped to blunt the edge of individualism conceived as 
guaranteeing the utmost production of wealth and a distnbution of 
wealth according to “merits ” 

The theory of individualism as applied to political science by John 
W Burgess and his school was also countered by other political scientists 
According to the individualist thesis recently built up in Amencan books 
on political science, government represented “the people” and its pri- 
mary duty was to keep order, defend life and property, and refrain from 
interfenng with economic enterprise By numerous writers this thesis was 
attacked as in part contrary to histoncal facts and in part contrary to the 
professed ideals of the Republic They asserted that the government of 
the United States from the beginning had in fact represented powerful 
economic classes — manufacturers, financiers, bankers, and planters — 
actually opposed to the interests of the people at large, and that it had 
constantly interfered with agriculture and small economic enterpnses in 
order to benefit the holders of special pnvileges Even justices of the 
Supreme Court in Washington, publicists charged, did not merely en- 
force the Constitution, as some theonsts declared, but read into it opin- 
ions favorable to “big business ” 

The melionst revolt conducted against individualism by political 
scientists was concisely described by J Allen Smith at the University of 
Washington, in The Spirit of Amencan Government, published in igoy 
In a few words Smith charactenzed the Constitution as a “scheme of 
government planned and set up to perpetuate tlie ascendancy of the 
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property-holding class leavened with democratic ideas ” The major polit- 
ical parties he represented as dominated by corporations and men of 
great wealth The sources of many evils, such as corruption, he found 
“not m the slums but m the selfishness and greed of those who are 
the recognized leaders in commercial and mdustnal affairs ” 

Individualism as “no government interference with business,” Smith 
descnbed as merely “the selfish view” of a “relatively small class which, 
though it controls the industrial system, feels the rein of political control 
shppmg out of its hands ” By way of remedies for the situation so de- 
scribed, he proposed the breahng up of big trusts, government owner- 
ship of many pubhc utihties, progressive taxes on incomes and inhent- 
ances, and other measures included in the program of social melionsm 

By the ferment of cntical thought respecting the nature of society 
histonans were the least affected Busy as a rule with wntmg stones of 
pohtical and mihtary events narrowly construed, they paid little attention 
to social and economic events or to the general ideas entertained by the 
people John Bach McMaster's History of the People of the United 
States, the fint volume of which came out in 1883, was a notable excep- 
tion, but it was more of a catalogue or chromcle than a social history as 
its name imphed History, it was often said, provides the lamp of experi- 
ence for guidance in the present, but the histones wntten merely as 
professional exercises or for the edification of the public dealt with only 
a small part of the human experience and even with tliat in a very hmited 
fashion It was even declared that scholarship must narrate events or 
meticulously analyze documents and avoid interpretation 

Not until 1895, when Brooks Adams’ The liw of Civilization and 
Decay appeared, was much recogmtion given to the fact that wntten 
history m every form had a beanng on what was taking place in the 
United States and on what would probably come to pass m the future 
of the nation 

Although Brooks Adams’ volume dealt with history in Europe, it set 
forth a theory covering history m general His theory was that all human 
societies pass from a stage of wide dispersion on the land to a stage of 
high concentration, that they fall under the sway of capitalistic usurers, 
and that they then enter a penod of decay and dissolution 

The theory, whether trae or false, was apphcable to the United States 
as well as to ancient Rome and modem Europe While apparently re- 
mote from Amencan politics m 1895, it crashed into the free and easy 
optimism of many editors, including Charles A Dana of the New York 
Sun, and of many polibaans, especially young Theodore Roosevelt, then 
at the beginning of his pubhc career, who commented on it in a long 
review 

At any rate Adams’ book was an evidence that some Americans of in- 
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tellectual attainments were not convinced by the rosy exposition of in- 
dividualism or of social meiionsm either They did not believe that all was 
well in the United States and were expecting senous troubles m the years 
ahead Indeed, Henry Adams, a brother of Broohs, who had read the 
manuscript of The Law of Civilization and Decay two years before it 
was published, said in an open letter to the American Histoncal Associa- 
tion that the big social explosion would come m about fifty years— that is, 
about 1944 

☆ 

The changing conditions of Amencan hfe and the new knowledge and 
thought were also mirrored m imaginative letters Authors of novels deal- 
mg with the eternal tnangle— one man and two women or one woman 
and two men— even when “histoncal” m pretensions, were more or less 
influenced by their times Imaginative letters after 1865 earned desenp- 
tions and interpretations of the swift changes— continental and regional 
—which had occurred as the national domain was rounded out, industries 
were expanded, and concentration set in 

Nearly everything human and matenal seemed to be noted m the 
myriad pages of “ficbon,” turned out from year to year reconstmefaon 
m the South, westward pioneenng and settlement, regional customs and 
pracbces, conflicts between capital and labor, sbikes, riots, and disorders 
m industry, struggles of immigrants for footholds and social places, the 
gnevances that flared up in populistic and socialistic revolts, every shade 
of opinion from Puntan distress over the poverty and gnme of factory 
towns to communistic resentments at the whole course of capitalism, 
vanabons and clashes of opinion from decade to decade, all phases of 
the stnfe for social improvement in every direcbon, efforts to apply 
Chnsban teachings to the penis within the Republic 

Support for the broad statement that imaginative letters were sensi- 
fave to all phases of Amencan history is supplied by at least two com- 
prehensive works on Amencan hterature the third volume of Vernon 
L Farrington's Mam Currents in Amencan Thought, published in un- 
finished form in 1930 shortly after the death of the author, and Alfred 
Kazm’s On Native Grounds, published in 1942 Literary cntics took ac- 
count of the fact m current reviews They generally agreed, of course, 
that the quality of a novel depended upon the genius, sbll, and discipline 
of the author rather than on the mere quanbty or nature of the facts 
m his pages But they also held that accuracy of portrayal, whether of 
regions or characters, and accuracy m representing ideas, whether con- 
servative or radical, were necessary to tlie creation of “great” hterature 

The volume, continuity, and variety of the imaginative hteratuie which 
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depicted the many phases of Amencan life m all parts of the country 
iS illustrated by the following list of twenty-two works selected from 
two or three hundred novels of recognized quality written between 1870 
and 1940 

1871 — ^Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, The Silent Partner A Puritan protest against 
factory conditions in New England and a plea for better treatment of 
labor 

1873 — ^Mark Twam and Charles Dudley Warner, The Gilded Age Political 
corruption and greedy citizens in the age of President Grant 

1880 — ^Henry Adams, Democracy A defense of democracy against the indif- 
ference, contempt, and pessimism of the rich 

1881 — ^Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century of Dishonor Cruel treatment of the 
Indians by the United States Government 

1884 — ^John Hay, The Bread-Winners An attack on labor leaders in the spint 
of individualistic capitalism 

1888 — ^Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward Utopian picture of abundance 
and a good life under a socialistic regime in the year 2000 
1890^8 — ^Hamlin Garland, Mam-Travelled Roads Hard-bitten and impov- 
enshed farming families of the Middle West struggling for a livelihood 
1894 — W D Howells, A Traveler from ALtruna Conflict between classes 
and masses m the light of a democratic and socialistic ideal 

1900 — ^Theodore Dreiser, Sister Came Cruel fate of the poor and humble m 
the land of great riches and prospenty 

1901 — ^Frank Noms, The Octopus An epic of great wheat production in 
California 

1905 — David Graham Phillips, The Deluge For democracy against corruption 
and oppression by the pnvileged few — financial manipulators 

1903 — Edith Wharton, The House of Mirth The new plutocracy against a 
background of seasoned nches 

1906 — Upton Sinclair, The Jungle Poverty, filth, and suffering in a great 
industrial center 

1910 — ^Jack London, Revolution Industrial strife at a high pitch and m a 
revolutionary temper 

1911 — ^Edith Wharton, Ethan Frome Cold fate of the poor m a New Eng 
land farming community 

1920 — Sinclair Lewis, Mam Street Drab, small-town culture in the West — 
and almost anywhere else m the United States 
1925 — ^Ellen Glasgow, Barren Ground Struggles against poverty and defeat 
in a rural community of the South 

1933 — Jessie Fauset, Comedy Amencan Style Follies of Negroes and whites 

1934 — Stark Young, So Red the Rose The South of romance 

^ 935 — Sinclair Lewis, It CanH Happen Here Fascist tendencies in conflict 
with Amencan ideals of Iiberfy 

1936 — ^James Farrell, A World I Never Made Irish working-class family in a 
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harsh struggle for existence m the urban world of industry and busi- 
ness 

1938 — ^John Dos Passes, USA Graphic pictures of suffering and struggling 
among victims of misfortune dunng the great depression, contrasted 
with the pomp and pretensions of politicians and die nch 

☆ 

While knowledge in every field, much of it microscopic in detail, was 
being accumulated, and thought about Amencan society was finding ex- 
pression m vanous media, facilities for distnbuting facts and ideas among 
the people were multiplymg or enlarging A major facihty was the system 
of education The principle of free and compulsory education m pn- 
maiy subjects for all children, widely accepted by i860, was apphed in 
every part of the country, with vanations accoring to the wealth of 
states and communities and their social composition By 1910 it was a 
poor district indeed which had made no provision whatever for pn- 
mary education 

As the extension and improvement of primary schools proceeded, 
the Amencan people were being mduced to accept the idea tliat higher 
education should be opened more freely to the youth of the land and 
were voting fabulous sums of money for realizing it Evidence of the 
advance in higher education is afforded by the following table showing 
the growth in the number of high schools between 1880 and 1910 


In 1880 

800 

1890 

2,526 

1900 

6,005 

1910 

10,213 


After the high school had achieved a secure position came a demand 
to bnng college education nearer to the people In part this demand 
was met by university extension work and in part by the creation of 
“junior colleges” in communities able to pay for them through taxation 
In 1917 there were 39 such colleges in the United States, by 1932 the 
number had nsen to 181 

With the growth of educational facihties illiteracy declined, despite 
the mounting immigration of persons who could not read In 1880 17% 
of the people ten years of age or more were reported as illiterate, thirty 
years later, in 1910, the percentage of such illiterates had fallen to 7 7, 
and, among the white population, to 4 9 At the same time the propor- 
tion of boys and girls pursuing higher learning rose In 1930 one half of 
all the children of secondary school age were attending a secondary school 
of some kind, and one person in every seven of college age was enrolled 
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in a college Nevertheless m 1940 3,00x3,000 Americans twenty years of 
age or more had never completed as much as one year of formal school- 
mg 

Popular interest m education was partly measurable in terms of the 
money spent for it In 1925 the total annual outlay for all public and 
pnvate schools, colleges, and vanous institutions of higher learning 
amounted to more than $2,000,000,000 

The distribution of knowledge and ideas was widened and accelerated 
by the increase m the number and kinds of newspapers, magazines, and 
books, ranging from the sohd volumes of individuals and learned societies 
to a growing flood of simple comics and "salacious literature" appealing 
to the widest common denommators of mterest sex and crime Im- 
provements m the technology of pnntmg made possible the publication 
of books, even the classics, at figures rangmg from five cents to fifty and 
sncty odd cents a copy and such books at low cost were turned out and 
sold by the milhons A rapid growth m raral free dehvery under the 
Umted States Post Office coupled with highway improvement and the 
automobile, brought the metropohtan daily to the doors of farmers who 
had hitherto relied mainly upon mral weeklies for news of the country 
and the world 

Given such opportumties for public education and self education, only 
the most unfortunate or the most mdifferent and shiftless in the Amen- 
can population remamed outside the arcle of widening knowledge and 
thought If as an outcome of this development there was to be a deg- 
radahon of Amencan democracy in the coming years, as Brooks Adams 
prophesied, a share of responsibility would have to be laid at the door 
of those who sought financial profits m the hterature of degradation as 
wdl as those who chose to buy it in the market place 

As progress in facilities for distnbubng knowledge and ideas gathered 
momentum, the radio appeared, producing an upheaval in education, 
the results of which were immeasurable As early as 1916 the electrical 
transmission of sounds by wireless methods had reached such a stage 
that Lee de Forest could begin expenments with the broadcasting of 
music A few years later, m 1921, the KDKA broadcasting station was 
opened in Pittsburgh By 1925 so many stations were in operation that 
they interfered with one another and the federal government had to 
mtervene and apportion among them “time and space on the air ” In 
1941 there were 915 hcensed broadcasting stations in the United States 
and the number of receiving sets was at least 56,000,000 

The country had become a vast radio auditonum In that auditonum 
the people, hterate and illiterate alike, who had ears could hear, amid 
the confusion of advertising, music, and other “entertainment,” speeches 
by men and women who thought thq^ had somethmg to say, on subjects 
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ranging from canning fruits and vegetables to ways and means of mnnmg 
tie whole world 

As to the effects of all this broadcasting, there were acute discrepancies 
of opinion Optimists called it progress Doubting Thomases suspected 
that it would lead to a demoralization in both knowledge and thought, 
with consequences disastrous to the Republic But at all events, for good 
or ill, the radio was distributing information and misinformation, ideas 
useful or pernicious, to millions of people who fell under its sway 
Into this “educational” tumult the motion picture likewise thrust its 
power with incalculable effects What has been claimed to be the “first 
motion-picture feature” was shown publicly at Richmond, Indiana, m 
1894, by the inventor of the machine, C F Jenkins His contnvance 
was built on the basis of expenments by other inventors extending back 
m time more than fifty years and was soon improved beyond recognition 
In 1905 the first motion-picture theater was opened at Pittsburgh In 
1927 sound-reproduction devices made possible the “taDang picture ” 

By 1942 every town of any size from Maine to California had its film 
theater— and the combined capacity of the “palaces” was 10,000,000 
lookers and hearers In that year the estimated weekly attendance was 
approximately 85,000,000 Qmckly adopted by colleges, universities, and 
lower schools, the motion and talking picture was used to supplement 
and enliven by visual means the customary methods of education 
All the forms of uproar that the radio diffused could be utilized by 
motion pictures, and more too Now the people, high and low, every- 
where, could not only listen to the speeches, lectures, and addresses of 
talkafave men and women on every kind of subject, hear music m all its 
ranges from symphonies to the syncopations of Tin Pan Alley, and catch 
the roar and clatter of mass assemblies, they could see animated pictures 
of persons directing “messages” to them and asking them to support 
every sort of program, panacea, or scheme of full salvation 
In short, the Amencan people now had at their command agencies 
almost illimitable in range and speed for the distnbution of knowledge 
and the circulation of ideas true, false, or simply nonsensical What the 
consequences of this revolution in communication would be was a theme 
of emotional debate and sober examination throughout the nation 
Would intelligence be stimulated or arrested or destroyed? Certainly mere 
facilities afforded no guarantee that the information distnbuted so swiftly 
and widely was founded on accurate knowledge or tliat the general ideas 
put before the people were valid m themselves or good for practical 
applications Reports formulated by psychologists who explored the new 
types of human behavior seemed to indicate that neither mere knowledge 
nor general ideas nor instraments for their diffusion could add anything 
to that elusive quality of the human spint known as intelligence Opimons 
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respecting the probable outcome, near and distant, of the new agencies 
and the uses to which they were put vaned as widely as the ideas them- 
selves which were shot forth through the air or on paper or on the silver 
screen to the pubhc at large 



Chapter 23 


AN ERA OF POLITICAL REVOLT AGAINST 
PLUTOCRACY 


I F THE glittenng prophecy of benefits offered by proponents of im- 
penalism had been fulfilled to the pecuniary advantage of everybody, 
if capitalists, famieis, and industnal workers had been satisfied with what 
they received, complaints of populists, trust busters, socialists, muckrakers, 
and systematic cntics of Amencan economy might have fallen on deaf 
ears It was not realized Like all wars, the war with Spam and in the 
Philippines furnished an immediate boom, but that boom was far from 
full and permanent prospenty Dazzling strokes in war and diplomacy 
gave diversion to many people, especially Republican editors and propa- 
gandists But the public was either fickle or the diversion was incomplete 
Protests against the imperiahst excursion, dunng tlie war with Spam and 
in the Philippines, grew in volume and intensity as the years passed, 
especially as the mirage of universal prospenty vanished and public inter- 
est converged again on fundamental domestic issues 
In the nature of things there were limits to impenahst ambitions 
Territonal expansion could not go on indefinitely without incurring awful 
war hazards for which tlie Amencan people were in no mood By 1900 the 
world had nearly all been parceled out among the impenahst Powers 
of Europe and Asia and only petty fragments of temtory remained for 
Amencans to acqmre if they could Gone were the huge unexploited 
spaces around the glob^ such as had existed in 1800 and could be easily 
wrested from defenseless natives There were no more spoils to be seized 
by Amencans without fights with Great Bntain, France, Germany, Japan, 
or Russia 

In view of the opposition at home to expansion in the Philippines, 
even the most forthnght imperialist scarcely dared to propose more war 
of that kind, at least candidly, as a pohey likely to awaken great popular 
enthusiasm John Hay made plans for seizing some temtory m China 
but they were official secrets, and he drew back when Japan suggested 
that they did not comport with the noble professions of the “Open 
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Door " Besides, the official thesis of the Republicans held that they had 
intended no impenahsm m 1898 and that the Philippines had come to 
the United States inadvertently dunng the discharge of a duty imposed 
upon the country, by an acadent or an act of Gk)d Though the Republi- 
cans were successful m the elections of 1900, igo^j, and 1908, they en- 
countered a formidable antipathy even to that version of their purposes 
A similar animosity was displayed by the Democrats against impenahsm 
in the Canbbean region— until their own leader. President Woodrow 
Wilson, embarked upon it in Haiti and Santo Domingo 

Moreover, from the “empire” acquired m 1899 no streams of riches 
flowed mto the Umted States, such as Great Bntam had drawn from 
India No endlessly eiqiandmg markets for the “surpluses” of Amencan 
factories and farms were found Instead of gamermg wealth from their 
empire, Amencan taxpayers had to face increasing levies by the govern- 
ment of the United States for military and naval outlays and for sub- 
duing the guerrilla warfare in the Philippines 

A cold balance sheet of the impenalist undertahng showed a large 
net loss to the nation as a whole Fihpinos and Puerto Ricans, most of 
them in wretched poverty, could not buy Amencan goods in billion- 
dollar lots Furthermore the agncultural products imported from the 
“empire” soon entered into competition with the surpluses of Amencan 
farms As for increasing the relative ©cport of Amencan goods, that proved 
to be another delusion— a political romance confuted by expenence 
There was no relative increase m fact The export of goods in 1900 
amounted to about 10 % of the exportable goods produced in the United 
States In 1914 the percentage was 9 7, in 1929, 9 8 

Soon after the first flush of war excitanent passed it was discovered 
even by philosophers of the Mahan school that the current naval 
expenditures, though many times larger than ever, would not provide 
adequate defense for the Philippines if powerful aggressors chose to oper- 
ate against them from land bases in the neighborhood Before he died 
in 1919, Theodore Roosevelt himself reahzed this and exclaimed that 
the Phihppines were the Achilles’ heel of the Amencan Republic Only 
swivel-chair strategists m the Navy Department continued to imagine 
that American dreadnaughts with supenor fire power could easily destroy 
the Japanese navy and effect Amencan supremacy in the Far East By 
no form of economic or military calculation could the impenahsm of 
1898 be called a blessmg to the Amencan nation, or, indeed, from any 
point of view, an unqualified success Moreover it failed to divert Amen- 
cans from their primary interests at home or to quell completely the 
pohtical upnsing against centralized capitalism that had grown to 
ominous proportions in 1896 

Startmg in 1898, it is true^ the newspaper headlines daily shneked sen- 
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sational news of the war with Spam and then sensational news of the 
war for suppression of the native revolt in the Philippines Magazines 
earned solemn articles on “our new obligations” in the dependencies 
and descnptions of the lands occupied by “our” new subjects Professors 
wrote bragging books on Amenca as a “world Power,” on colonial ad- 
ministration, and on foreign affairs Protestant ministers preached ser- 
mons on “our new opportunities to save souls ” The same newspapers, 
magazines, professors, and preachers, as a rule, paid slight regard to 
populist complaints at home about either domestic or foreign affairs, 
except to curse them as the fruits of evil minds Judging hy such literary 
appearances, the Amencan people were absorbed in “great” world politics 
and bhnd and deaf to the agitations of men and women, now called 
“mollycoddles,” “calamity howlers,” and “ignoramuses,” who insisted on 
going forward with Bryan's “battle,” or with other kinds of reforms on 
the home front 


it 

Yet m time the throbs of the war drums were silenced, veterans of 
the Cuban and the Philippine wars were granted pensions, and the furor 
over “our new wards” faded out After all the Amencan people could 
not hve on newspaper headlines, books, magazine articles, or sermons 
about Chnsbamzmg people m remote places Nor, as events indicated, 
did many Amencans take more tlian a transient interest in the emotional 
diversions created by and m the name of impenalism If millions seemed 
to approve it m the elections of 1900, 1904, and 1908, with varying 
intensity of conviction, other millions voted with the Democrats, who 
denounced every feature of it 

As a matter of fact, m June 1898, while the war with Spam was at its 
height. Congress, though dominated by Republicans, created an Industnal 
Commission, composed of senators, representatives, and eminent pnvate 
citizens, and charged it with studying the disturbing problems of capital 
and labor In 1900, while the Pluhppme war was still m progress, the 
commission made a report that filled many large volumes and earned 
recommendations for reforms m capitalist methods 

Indeed, at no stage m the development of political insurgency against 
centralized capitalism had Republicans been wholly untouched by it In 
its ongm the very Republican party was itself an expression of insurgency 
against the supremacy of what it called the “slave power” m the govern- 
ment and politics of the United States Its hero, Abraham Lincoln, had 
confessed that he owed the first pnnciples of his policy to Thomas 
Jefferson, who m 1776 had announced the philosophy of revolutionary 
equahtarianism, and by destroying slavery Lincoln had dared to commit 
a revolutionary act himself Not without justification could Theodore 
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Roosevdti m an hour of concern with domestic pohhcs, claim that the 
Repubhcan party “m the days of Abraham Lincoln was founded as the 
radical progressive party of lie Nation ” 

Durmg the agitations of the subsequent years, that party was harassed 
by a left wing and supphed recruits to the Greenbackers and Popuhsts 
It was a former Repubhcan, Senator Teller, who had tned to stake a 
blow at mcipient impenahsm by imposing a self-denying ordinance on 
the resolution that led to war against Spam It was a Repubhcan, Senator 
Hoar, who believed that, had it not been for the mtervention of Biyun on 
McIQnley’s side, he could have stopped the impenahst adventure m 
1900 It was m Repubhcan states and under Republican auspices that the 
most enlightened labor and social legislation had been inaugurated as 
the great industnal expansion proceeded 
Insurgency in Republican ranks was accelerated soon after Theodore 
Roosevelt had settled down m the White House as the successor of 
McKmley The high Republican manager, Marcus A Hanna, sensitive 
to trends of popular opinion, had agreed to the nomination of Roosevelt 
as Vice-President in 1900 partly with a view to captunng votes in the 
West, so deeply infected by agrarianism, and at a time when Repubhcan 
bosses in New York wanted to get him out of the state on the ground 
that he was a pohtical “troublemaker ” Now this young man of impulses 
deemed “radical” by his party colleagues had possession of the greatest 
atadel of pohtical power m the country 
By trammg, espenence, and pnvate reading Theodore Roosevelt was 
a variant from his predecessors who had come up to power through the 
pull and haul of pohhcs and had given little thought to the great histoncal 
process in which they pulled and hauled Although, as he said, he learned 
nothmg but orthodox laissra-faire economics at Harvard College, young 
Roosevelt had studied some history and had early formed some decided 
views on social conflicts m history and the ways of plutocracy 
In 1897 Roosevelt had published, in the Forum magazine, a long re- 
view of Brooks Adams’ The Law of Civilization and Decay — a prophecy 
of the death of civilizahon under the heel of capitahstic usury While 
he distinctly repudiated Adams’ gloomy verdict, Roosevelt confessed that 
“there IS m It a very ugly element of trulh That there is grave 
reason for some of Mr Adams’ melancholy forebodings, no serious 
student of the times, no sociologist or reformer, and no practical politician 
who IS interested in more than momentary success, will deny The 
nch have undoubtedly grown ncher, there has been a large abso- 
lute, though not relative, increase m poverty and the very poor tend 
to huddle in unmaise masses in the cities Even though these masses 
are, relatively to the rest of the population, smaller than they formerly 
were, they constitute a standing menace, not merely to our prosperity 
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but to our existence ” Cautious and qualified as this statement was, it 
referred to matters which Republican party managers had not noticed, 
officially at least They were the matters over which farmer and labor 
insurgency was highly articulate 

As President, Theodore Roosevelt abated none of his zest for his “big 
stick” policy in “extraterritorial,” that is, extracontmental, affairs He 
indulged in feverish exchanges with European diplomats, supported the 
Open Door m China, and almost daily provided “hot news” for the 
press by “strokes of state” m foreign policy In this sphere his constant 
activities fretted many old Republicans of the Hanna school as well as 
soaal actionists who wanted to concentrate on political and economic 
reforms at home Those old Republicans felt that they had been hustled 
mto the imperialist adventure by the young “war hawfo” of the twentieth 
century and they were deeply troubled over the possibihty that Theodore 
Roosevelt might involve the nation in a foreign war really perilous to 
taxpayers, domestic finances and economy, and the management of busi- 
ness in the customary manner 

While Theodore Roosevelt womed conservative Repubhcans by his 
lunges mto foreign affairs, he won enthusiastic support among liberals 
and radicals by his domestic policies When business as usual was threat- 
ened by a big coal strike in 1902, President Roosevelt manifested 
sympathies with the miners Instead of sending Federal troops to suppress 
strikers, as the Republican President Hayes had done in the railway strike 
of 1877, and the Democratic President Cleveland had done in the Pull- 
man stnke of 1894, he prepared to use the troops to keep the mines 
open and productive He forced the mine owners to accept the arbitration 
which they had rejected, and he was instrumental in bnnging about a 
settlement advantageous to labor He also sought to stop the spoliation 
of natural resources by adopting a policy of conservation— withholding 
timber and other lands from the grasp of pnvate interests and speculators 
Moreover he introduced “nghteousness” into politics While praising 
“good trusts” and “sound labor leaders,” he denounced the “bad” trusts, 
“malefactors of great wealth,” and “anarchistic labor leaders ” He also 
publicly censured many a conservative representative and senator m 
Congress, while he was careful not to alienate the most powerful men of 
his party m that body 

Meanwhile reinforcements for progressive insurgency, political and 
economic, came from many directions in articles, books, and magazines 
For example 

Henry George's Progress and Poverty, issued first in 1879, grew m in- 
fluence, spreading the doctrine that many millionaires owed their wealth 
to the “unearned increment” arising merely from increases in land values 

In 1889, Andrew Carnegie began to pubhsh articles on wealth and 
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labor m which he demonstrated that, while in part great fortunes had 
grown out of inventions and management, also m large part they had 
sprung from mere land ownership and speculation, from the markets 
developed by the social growth of the country, and from easy opportuni- 
ties afiEorded manufacturers to acquire immense natural resources at 
nominal pnces, or for nothing 

In 1894, H D Lloyd issued his Wealth against Commonwedth, as- 
saihng the Standard Oil Company, challengmg the whole system of 
mdividuahstic acqmsibon, and calling for a new order of co-operation 
In 1903, Ida Tarbell began the serialization of her cntical articles m 
McClure’s magazine, “The History of the Standard Oil Company ” 

In igo2, W J Ghent's Our Benevolent Feuddtsm portrayed Amencan 
society as a hierarchy of classes dommated by men of wealth at the top 
In 1901, W J Bryan started pubhshmg the Commoner, a weekly 
journal, which soon attained a large national arculation 
In 1906, David Graham Phillips commenced a senes, entitled “The 
Treason of the Senate,” in ihe Cosmopolitan magazine, attacking it as 
a body of nch men who legislated for the nch and defeated the aspirations 
of the people 

☆ 

A large school of reformers from nght to left attnbuted most if not all 
the evils of the Republic to the control of party machinery and all 
branches of government by Theodore Roosevelt’s “malefactors of great 
wealth,” operating through political bosses, local and national Their 
proposal for breakmg this control was to “restore the government to the 
people”, and one of the first pomts of tiieir attack was the Senate of the 
Umted States elected not by the people but by the state legislatures— in 
fact by party caucuses and bosses beWd die scenes 
Back m the age of Andrew Jadcson, when the Senate of the Umted 
States was under fire from popular strongholds, it had been proposed 
that senators should tiiereafter be elected direcdy by the voters of the 
states— no longer indirectly In 1893 the House of Representatives 
mustered a two-thirds majority for a resolution authorizing this change 
by an amendment to the Constitution Satisfied with things as they were, 
the Senate, however, refused to concur and so repelled this attack on its 
position Beaten m Washmgton, advocates of direct election turned to 
the states and sought to arcumvent the Consbtution by ingenious de- 
vices for having candidates for the Senate nominated at popular pnma- 
nes 

To make the popular choice at the polls binding on the state legislature, 
Oregon m 1901 established a system by which the voters could name 
the United States senator at a regular election and the candidates for 
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the state legislature could pledge themselves to vote for the “people’s 
choice, ” no matter to what party he belonged Soon Oregon witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a Republican legislature electing a Demo- 
crat to represent the state in the national Senate 
By 1910 at least twenty-eight states, mainly in the West and South, 
had in force one scheme or another compellmg state legislatures to elect 
senators actually chosen, previously, at a pnmary or popular dection 
Thus the personnel of the national Senate and its temper were gradually 
altered between 1893 and 1910 In this penod also the legislatures of 
two thirds of the states passed resolutions calling upon Congress to sub- 
mit to the people an amendment providing for popular election of 
senators in a regular and constitutional manner 
At length, “softened up” by the amval of new senators “fresh from 
the people,” the Senate yielded to the House m 1912 and approved a 
resolution of amendment It was sent to the states for action With 
alacrity the states replied by ratifying the Seventeenth Amendment and 
the very next year it went into effect As if densively timed, the amend- 
ment was proclaimed in force by Wilham Jenmngs Bryan, then Secretary 
of State Only sixteen years previously he had been cursed as an anarchist 
for proposing to lay his rude hands on this bulwark of conservatism, 
placed m the Constitution by the fathers of the Republic So swiftly had 
insurgency advanced in the intervening years that Bryan himself, aich- 
cntic of the plutocracy, had become the chief cabinet officer m the 
Democratic administration of Woodrow Wilson 
Running along with the movement to expel “plutocrats” from the 
Senate was an agitafaon for taking the nomination of all ma|or candidates 
—local, state, and federal— out of the hands of conventions ruled by 
professional politicians and entrusting it to the people at the polls This 
action was also undertaken by states, one after another 
The instrument chosen for it was known as the direct pnmary Laws 
applying it varied in form from state to state, but their purpose was to 
force all seekers after nomination for important places in government- 
local, state, and federal— to offer themselves to tibie voters of their 
respective parties m a party election called the pnmary By 1910 at least 
twenty-one states, chiefly m the West and South, had direct pnmary laws 
stnngent in nature 

These laws by no means eliminated the power of professional politicians 
over the nomination of candidates, but they disconcerted the “old-line 
bosses” for a time, they made it possible for many energetic young 
leaders to appeal immediately to the voters and nde to high places of 
power in government, in spite of the bosses For years insurgents had 
inveighed against the “corrupt machines” of both major parties Now 
they had a strong weapon in their hands if they could use it 
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Another protest against the machines operated by professional politi- 
cians had represented the ballot system in vogue as permitting them to 
buy votes and watch the voters dehver the “stolen goods” at the polls 
This system had been aeated by pohticians themsdves Under it each 
party printed its own ticket or hst of candidates for each election and 
on paper of a distinctive color At the polls on election day the agents 
of each party handed out its ballots— red, white or blue, as the case 
might be— and kept their eyes on each voter until he dropped his colored 
ticket mto the ballot box 

In many places a practice of “straig^t-arm votm^' had been adopted, 
that IS, party voters were hned up, a party ticket was put into the hand 
of each, and they were tiien marched to the polls m formation, keeping 
ranks until their ballots were deposited Not only was it easy for party 
managers thus to lead then henchmen to the polls they could see who 
was voting the opposite ticket and, if strong enough, could mtimidate 
men who refused to vote “nght ” It was an almost perfect system for 
exposmg workmgmen and insurgents to surveillance, oppression, and 
ev^ violence if th^ refused to follow the parly hne 

The device adopted for breahng this tyranny over voters was the 
Australian ballot, contaming ihe names of all the candidates of all the 
parties, prmted at pubhc ecpens^ and distnbuted only at the polls by 
pubhc officers Where it was used the voter indicated his own choice by 
marking the column of his party himself or the names of persons for 
whom he wished to cast his ballot A closed booth was provided so that 
ballots could be marked secretly and ballots were folded so that no one 
could discover for whom citizens voted 

This reform was introduced first m Massachusetts, and in Kentucky 
in a hmited ffishion, m the year 1888 Withm eight years thirty-six other 
states had adopted it Additional legislation improved the system, and by 
the opening of the century such secret ballotmg had become a general 
mle in the United States Thus mtimidahon at the polls was reduced 
and the pohtical independence of voters increased Money provided by 
the campaign funds of the parties and threats of retahation, or even 
physical injury, could no longer be as effective as m the “good old days 
of open voting ” 

While the revolt against established political methods was drawing the 
governing power closer to voting men, the demand of women for the 
right to vote was renewed and gained strength A national suffrage 
organization was formed A proposed amendment enfranchismg women 
throughout the nation was introduced m Congress in 1869 Three years 
later women pressed their claims on the Republicans and in doing so 
reminded ttiem of the services rendered by women in the recent war 
for the preservation of the Union Republican leaders still wanted the 
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aid of women, especially help from the magnetic orator, Anna Dickinson 
—the 'American Joan of Arc^—in the campaign of 1872, and the Re- 
publican party declared that it welcomed women to spheres of wider 
usefulness, that their demand for additional rights deserved "respectful 
consideration ” 

But women soon learned that they were to have no automatic victory 
in the national capital and they took the hard road to their goal by 
winning the suffrage, step by step, in the states, under the nationwide 
leadership of such indomitable citizens as Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Mathilda Joslyn Gage, and Susan B Anthony These 
women and others traveled up and down the land and appealed for the 
enfranchisement of women to voting men m the cities, villages, distant 
rural districts, and on outlying farms They argued their case before mem- 
bers of state legislatures and constitutional conventions, published 
journals of agitation, wrote articles and letters to the newspapers, issued 
books on the subject, and spared no labor in their efforts to persuade 
the hostile or indifferent that their cause was just and vital to the ad- 
vancement of democracy 

For some years their gams in the states were discouragingly small 
Wyoming, which had established equal suffrage while still a temtory, 
continued the practice after admission to the Union in 1890, despite 
strenuous objections in Congress Three years later women won the 
ballot in Colorado In 1896 they were victorious in Utah and Idaho 
During the furor over imperialism and conferring the blessings of liberty 
on "our brown brothers” in distant dependencies, no advances were 
made, though women earned on their agitation with unremitting tenacity 
After that militant outburst had lost its glamor women began to win 
victories rapidly in Washington, 1910, California, 1911, Oregon, Kansas, 
and Arizona, 1912, Nevada and Montana, 1914 At length the ice was 
broken on the middle border Illinois m 1913 conferred on women the 
right to vote for presidential electors and so gave them a greater leverage 
in national elections 

After older leaders had procured the ballot in several states, younger 
women, mostly college graduates, turned to the weapon of political power 
to shorten the struggle for full national enfranchisement They built a 
backfire against obstinate members of Congress and Eastern politicians 
who aspired to the presidency Led by Alice Paul and Lucy Bums, women 
organized, in the states having equal suffrage, thousands of enfranchised 
women who pledged themselves to cast their ballots only for candidates 
openly favorable to the adoption of equal suffrage on a national scale— 
by an amendment to the federal Constitution 

Although these new tacticians were unable to move Woodrow Wilson 
from his rigid opposition to such an amendment during the campaign 
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of 1916, they secured the endorsement of the Republican candidate, 
Charles E Hughes, and a helpful support from Theodore Roosevelt On 
a referendum the nest year, 1917, women won tlie vote in the great state 
of New York, and in 1918 they were successful in Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Michigan 

With so much power already in the hands of women voters it was 
difficult for any politician in Washington to treat their demands with 
histone ndicule or indifference. Indeed President Wilson was finally 
moved to call upon Congress m September 1918 to pass the suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution With the aid of Repubheans, who 
secured possession of both houses m the elections of the followmg 
November, the requisite two-thirds ma)Onty was won for the Nineteenth 
Amendment— in tihe following June Qmckly ratified by three fourths 
of the state legislatures, it went into effect in time for the presidential 
election of 1920 Equal suffrage had been made the law of the land 

☆ 

As insurgency flourished in the form of verbal cnbcism and new 
methods for making it effective by direct elections were brought into 
use, conservative managers in both the major parties were finding it harder 
to keep a tight rein on candidates, legislatures, executives, and courts m 
the former style In seebng to escape tlie penis of defeat they had to 
make concessions to this growing independence King Canute had to 
move his throne 

Aware in 1908 that the Republicans would have to meet again the 
resolute Bryan running on a platform of revolt in tlie spirit of 1896, 
President Theodore Roosevelt planned to take at least some of the wind 
out of the “Great Commoner’s” sails Having decided not to run for a 
“second election,” he fixed upon his Secretary of War, William Howard 
Taft, as his successor and presented him to the country as a progressive, 
as a man who would follow “my policies ” Roosevelt tlien threw the 
weight of executive influence and patronage on the side of Taft and had 
the pleasure of seeing the Republican convention bow to his will Con- 
servatives in the convention did it with a wiy face, but they yielded as 
gracefully as they could 

Yet the Republican platform of 1908 gave little recognition to the 
unrest abroad in the land Tlie platform was “safe” enough to please 
even the followers of the late Marcus A Hanna After consultations with 
President Roosevelt, however, the candidate, Taft, made several gestures 
to the left in his campaign speeches He declared himself in favor of 
the popular election of United States senators, which stalwarts in his 
party had long opposed as an assault upon the Constitution Tlie taxation 
of racomes, execrated m 1895 by Joseph Choate as communistic and 
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populistic, Taft endorsed m igiz mildly, not enthusiastically Labor, he 
said, had a legal nght to organize, strike, and bargam collectively, and 
in some cases, he admitted, the courts had oppressed labor by iie use 
of m3unctions , 

The methods of modem business, Taft thought; were generally sound, 
but smce there had been too much speculation, stock watenng, and 
fraud, reforms were needed m this relation also. The currency system, 
assailed by Bryan, was, m Taft’s opinion, defective m vanous respects 
and ^ould be made more flesable As for sociahsm, he spoke gently of its 
“very humane and kmdly theones,” while dismissing it as wholly im- 
piac^cable In other words, from the Repubhcan view of 1896, Taft was 
tainted with insurgency, but with the aid of the doughty Roosevelt and 
his followers he defeated Bryan, who stood fast on his populistic pnnciples 
and made another vehement campaign that terrified conservatives 
Reflectmg changes of the intervenmg years, President Taft translated 
some progressive pohcies mto action He supported the adoption of the 
resolution by Congress which provided for lie income-tax amendment 
to the Constitution He pressed for a revision of the tariff, a thorny 
question carefully avoided by Roosevelt He urged upon Congress, m 
defiance of express compames, a bill for the establishment of a parcels 
post and Congress comphed with his recommendation 
Many bankers had long opposed a plan for creating a postal savings 
system m the Post Office Department Under Taft’s leadership the plan 
was enacted mto law by Congress Since the passage of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act m 1890 the prosecution of trusts and combinations in re- 
stramt of trade had been n^lected President Taft launched an active 
campaign agamst them and the Supreme Court responded by ordenng 
the Standard Oil Company and the Amencan Tobacco Company to dis- 
solve Compared measure by measure with Theodore Roosevelt’s regime. 
President Taff s admmistration, though less spectacular, could be correctly 
characterized as on the whole more “progressive ” 

Nevertheless soon after Taft’s term opened a rebellion broke out 
agamst him within his own parly Several Repubhcan senators and 
representatives, mcludmg Senator Robert M La Follett^ of Wisconsin, 
and Senator Albert J Bevendge, of Indiana, were enraged by the bigb 
rates m the tariff bill of 1909, voted against it, and took the stump agamst 
it On his return home from a hunting tnp to Afnca and a visit to Europe, 
Theodore Roosevelt expressed imtation over Taft’s pohaes and measures, 
accused him of takmg a reactionary tack on the tariff, conservation, and 
other issues, and launched an opposition in the Republican camp in 
1910 

Hints of a general msurrection were received when the voters in the 
congressional election of that autumn sent a Democratic majonty to the 
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House of Representatives In 1910, also, insurgent Republicans and 
Democrats in the House overthrew the system by which the Speaker, 
Joseph Cannon, and a few chairmen of committees were permitted to 
determine whether any bill was to be debated or passed Populists had 
condemned this system, m season and out, and now a Republican House 
had annihilated it The neict year a group of Republicans, up in arms 
against Taft’s policies, met at the home of Senator La Follette m Wash- 
ington and farmed a Progressive Repubhcan League to unite all the 
forces of msurgency within the party 

As the campaign of 1912 drew near. Democratic managers were all 
agog with excitement In Republican dissensions they saw at last a chance 
to carry the election— the first since 1892 when Cleveland had won his 
second term and then, by his conservative policies, had spht his own 
party asunder The only question among the Democrats was whether 
they were to turn right or left in this golden opportunity Three bmes 
they had failed with Bryan as their leader and radicalism as their 
mspirabon But th^ had failed &r more miserably in 1904 when th^ 
veered over to the gold standard and conservafasm 

Even with the Republicans divided, the prospects were clouded Would 
Bryan run again— for the fourth time? If so, could he be elected? If he 
withdrew or could be pushed aside, what man and what policies were 
most hkely to bnng the tnumph at the polls for which Democrabc hearts 
panted? It took a shrewd calculabon to discover the person and the ap- 
peal that would carry the Democratic banner to victory m a bme when 
the histone patterns of both parties were being badly shaken along a 
broad front 

For years an influenbal joumahst in the East, George Harvey, long 
closely associated with powerful men in the “plutocrabc” wing of the 
Democrabc party, had been thinking that Woodrow Wilson, president 
of Pnneeton University, had the nght character and the nght ideas for 
a successful career as a Democrabc polibcian As a professor Wilson had 
taught pohbcs and government, and from his youth he had nursed pohti- 
cal ambibons While professor and president at Pnneeton he had always 
taken a conservahve posibon on public questions He had despised Bryan 
and everything connected with Bryanism He had angnly opposed Bryan 
in 1896, had even refused to sit on a platform with him, had attacked his 
theones as “foolish and dangerous,” and in a pnvate letter had expressed 
the hope that Br3fan might be “knocked into a cocked hat ” 

For the policies of Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson had a dislike almost as 
intense He had denounced government regulabon of railways and as- 
sailed federal regulabon of coiporabons As late as 1909 he had upbraided 
trade unions for interfering with individual liberty In fact there was 
scarcely an item in the populist or progressive program which Wilson 
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had not frowned upon in pubhc addresses and m pnvate letters From 
the standpomt of Harvey and his Wall Street fnends, therefore, Woodrow 
Wilson seemed to be the ideal candidate to swmg the Democratic party 
back to the conservatism of Grover Cleveland, and capture control over 
the government of the Umted States 
After some astute n^obations Harvey induced the Democratic boss 
of New Jersey, James Smith, to nommate Wilson as the party candidate 
for governor of the state in 1910 Weakened by the factional fights in 
their ranks, the New Jers^ Rcpubhcans were ill prepared for the fray, 
and Wilson, without gomg beyond generahhes m his campaign speeches, 
won the election with httle difficulty The first step m Harvey’s plan to 
make Woodrow Wilson President of the Umted States had been 
achieved, and now the President-maker turned to the final act of his play 
At the masthead of Harpefs WeeUy, which he edited, he flung out a 
sign readmg “For Presidenl^ Woodrow Wilson ” 

But it was known that J P Morgan and Company had once come to 
the financial aid of the Harper publishing firm and, besides, Woodrow 
Wilson had plans of his own With keen discernment he decided that 
Harvey's conservative designs did not comport with the progressive 
temper of the country and would brmg disaster in the elecbon So he 
brusquely told Harv^ that his open support was no longer desired 
Wilson’s name was taken from the masthead of Harper’s Weekly and he 
assumed direction of his own campaign for nominabon and election 
Havmg severed ties with “reactionanes” m his party, Wilson set about 
secunng the Demociahc prize He toured the country, even to the Far 
West, and made numerous speeches in the progressive vein He repudiated 
conservative doctnnes he once had espoused, he approved nearly all the 
items that had long been listed m the populist program He sought the 
fnendship of Bryan whom, a few years before, he had wanted to see 
knocked into a cocked hat, and declared m his presence at a great pubhc 
dinner “There has been an mteresting fixed point in the history of the 
Democratic party, and the fixed point has been the character, and the 
devotion, and the preachings of Wilham Jennings Bryan ” To the horror 
of incredulous Democrats he endorsed direct democracy — ^the mibative 
and referendum— although he did not press that issue With the support 
of Bryan at last secured, Wilson won the nominabon for President at 
the Democrabc convenbon m Baltimore after a hard tug of war among 
the pohbaans 

Aware that progressive interests were laying hold of the country, 
Theodore Roosevdt threw his hat into the nng for the Republican 
nominabon But he was rejected in favor of President Taft at the party 
convention m Chicago Declarmg that the nominabon had been “stolen” 
from him, Roosevelt and his followers then formed an independent party 
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and adopted for it the name “Progressive ” At a separate convention he 
was nominated as the Progressive party candidate for President 

As if in recognition of a national upnsing against impenalism and all 
its works, Theodoie Roosevelt veered back to domestic issues Not long 
before, he had declared that the country needed a war and that every- 
body who opposed it was a “mollycoddle”, but he was compelled at the 
Progressive convention in Chicago to come to terms with Jane Addams, 
an invincible pacifist and anti-impenahst There he joined in castigating 
the “barbaric system of warfare among nations, with its enormous waste 
of resources even in time of peace and the consequent impovenshment 
of the life of the toiling masses”, and in advocating an mtemational 
agreement to limit naval forces, with the proviso that two battleships 
should be built a year until such agreement was reached There at Chicago 
he gave up the gospel of impenalism and united with the Progressives 
m a declaration proclaiming the responsibilities of the Amencans at 
home “Unhampered by tradition, uncorrupted by power, undismayed 
by the magnitude of the task, the new party offers itself as the instrument 
of the people to sweep away old abuses, to build a new and nobler 
commonwealth ” 

The platform of the new party endorsed practically all the insurgent 
political reforms, such as direct pnmanes, popular election of senators, 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, woman suffrage, and recall of 
judicial decisions annulling social legislation It approved the regulation 
of corporations, conservation of natural resources, income and mhentance 
taxes, and limitations on the use of injunctions in labor disputes In fact 
William Jennings Bryan was delighted with the doctnnes enunciated by 
Roosevelt and the Progressives He declared, ironically, if wistfully, that 
they were a long time coming around to the propositions for which he 
had battled for the last twenty years 

In his campaign Wilson expounded many views of economic and 
political affairs that squared with the assertions made by labontes, 
populists, and socialists during the previous thirty or forty years While 
rejecting their remedies he agreed with their contention that the Indus- 
tnal Revolution had fundamentally altered the economic scene, that old 
political theones did not fit the new order, and that the government of 
the United States had long been run by concentrated business interests 
in their own behalf 

“Our life has broken away from the past,” Wilson exclaimed “We 
have changed our economic conditions, absolutely, from top to bottom, 
and, with our economic society, the organization of our life The old 
political formulas do not fit present problems, they read now like docu- 
ments taken out of a forgotten age The government of the United 
States at present is a foster child of the special inteiesls It is not allowed 
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to have a will of its own The government of the United States in 
recent years has not been admmistered by the common people ” Con- 
tmumg m the spmt of the revolt against the plutocracy, Wilson main- 
tained that “the masters of the government of the United States are the 
combmed capitahsts and manufacturers of the United States”— the big 
bankers, the big manufacturers, the big masters of commerce, the heads 
of railroad and steamship corporations 
Theodore Roosevelt’s speeches vibrated with similar denunciations of 
the “big interests” and similar promises to restore the government to 
the people Caught between the fire of Roosevdt and the fire of Wilson, 
President Taft, m a sober and dignified manner, defended his adminis- 
tration against their charges and sought to show that m fact it was both 
progressive and enhghtened Having apm nommated Eugene V Debs 
as their candidate, the Sociahsts contended that if big capitahsts did rule 
the country, as the pohticians were now agreeing, it was time to break 
their dominion by nabonahzmg the means of production from which 
they denved then money and tlien power 
The votes m the dection of 1912 revealed unmistakably the growmg 
revolt withm the two major parties and outside They also disclosed sharp 
differences of opmion as to what must be done about the problems 
brought to the front by Amencan thought respecting the Industnal 
Revolution, especially the accusation that the country was dominated 
by plutocratic mterests Wilson was elected but his popular vote was 
smaller than that given to Bryan m either 1896 or 1908 Indeed it fell 
short by nearly 2,500,000 of the total vote cast against him Roosevelt 
polled about 700,000 more votes than Taft but the combmed Progressive 
and Rqmblican vote was below that polled by Roosevelt in 1904 and 
even below that received by Taft in 1908 
There was no better evidence of the strength of the polibcal revolt 
than the number of ballots cast for the Socialist candidate, Eugene V 
Debs Notwithstanding the radical talk of Wilson and Roosevelt against 
“big business,” the vote for Debs was more than double the Sociahst 
vote of 1908 It approached the milhon mark— that point which hitherto 
m Amencan history had indicated an impending explosion 
Despite the clashes of opinion over what was to be done about the 
problems of domestic economy, one thing seemed verified the ghttenng 
promises of prospenty to be won by imperiahsm and the ecpansion of 
foreign trade made httle appeal to the voters Indeed Repubhcans did 
not make much of their “dollar diplomacy” m the campaign, and Demo- 
crats spumed unpenahsm as th^ had in previous years The glones of 
empire and aggressive foreign policies had not extinguished progressive 
insurgency nor eased the clashes of mterests on the home front 
Confident that he had a popular mandate to act forcefully, Wilson as 
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President assumed the leadership of his party, and durmg his first term 
in office, with the aid of progressives and dissidents from both parties in 
Congress, the following program of legislation was enacted 
The tanjff was reduced, not to free trade or a revenue basis, but to a 
lower level than the country had seen for years 
A new banlang law set up the Federal Reserve System, m which old 
Federahst ideas of centralized banlang were combmed with more flea- 
bihty for the currency and more government control over bankmg ad- 
ministration 

Laws against trusts and combinations were strengthened and efforts 
were made by admmistrative action to tear apart interlocking relations 
of banks, corporations, and business concerns m the interest of free enter- 
prise— if with little effect 

To organized labor three offenn^ were made provisions presumed to 
hberate trade unions from prosecution as combinations m restraint of 
trade and to limit the use of injunctions in labor disputes, a law fixing 
eight hours as the standard day for trainmen employed on interstate rail- 
ways, and the La Follette Seamen’s Act assuring better treatment to 
sailors on board Amencan merchant ships 
Farmers, who had complained about the extortions of Eastern bankers, 
were conahated by the establishment of federal land banks empowered 
to lend them monq^ at a lower rate of interest 
With a view to formulating and enforcing “fair” trade practices for 
commerce and industry, the Federal Trade Comnussion was created and 
endowed with powers to inquire into “unfair” actions m business and 
make recommendations for legislation to stop them Though vague in 
its phrasing, the Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 departed from 
the old faith that sharp competition would of itself bnng prospenty, and 
mdicated a trend toward a new faith— in government regulation of busi- 
ness enterprises for the public interest 



Chapter 24 


SOCIAL REFORMERS MAKE HEADWAY 


O LDER than the pohtical insurgency fliat went by flie name of 
Progressive, related to it, and yet in many respects fundamentally 
independent of political partisanship, were efforts of humamtanans to 
reabze ideals social in nature that transcended personal desires for self- 
perfection, wealth, prestige, and power The humamtanans worked in 
tile spmt of avihzation which had found expression in colonial times, 
the Revolution, the early Republic^ tiie democratic awakemng, the Civil 
War, and the ensmng age of the nsmg plutocracy Now they took ad- 
vantage of the new knowledge and thought evolved at the turn of the 
mneteentii century They sought to apply the theories of social mehonsm 
developed by the economists, socaologists, and pohtical scientists who 
analyzed and pointed out madequaaes m the doctnnes of mdividuahsm 
The humamtanans were more than students, theorists, and vraters, 
though some of them were all those persons, th^ were primarily activists 
anxious to get reforms estabhshed lliey made minute surveys of bhghted 
areas in national life and searched for ways and means of mtegratmg 
social theory and social practice 

Literally millions of men and women participated in this wider move- 
ment of thought, program making, and implementation It was composed 
of a large vanety of groups, such as the Association for Labor Legislation, 
the National Consumers’ League, the National Housing Association, and 
the Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Colored 
People, which worked for the realization of special programs But the 
movanent as a whole was mspired by the common purpose of raising 
the standards of hvmg promoting physical and mental health, enlarging 
the concept of social justice and its applications— m short, advancing 
avihzation in the United States In social ongins and continuous support 
this movement was mainly, though by no means aitirdy, mstigated by 
the middle class It gave effect to aesthetic, ethical, and humane impulses 
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m the democratic way— by proposal, discussion, adoption— within the 
hmits of a reforming, socializing capitalism 
Few of the men and women who earned this movement forward re- 
ceived dunng their lives the newspaper pubhaty accorded to warnors, 
politicians, plutocrats, and criminals Nor in their death were many of 
them given revealing obituaries or places in the twenty volumes entitled 
Dictionary of American Biography Nevertheless their force of character, 
mtellectual powers, steadfastness in research, in educating the public, m 
drafting legislation and advocating it before committees of government, 
mumcipal, state, and federal, so mfluenced the thought of the nation 
that ideas once “dangerous" became commonplaces, accepted by per- 
sons who had formerly fought to the last ditch ie new proposals put up 
to the country The humamtanans not only broke down the resistance 
of pnvate interests and legislatures They also compelled a reconstruction 
or re-education of the United States Supreme Court which for more than 
forty years had been reading into the federal Constitution, as Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes remarked, the laissez-faire doctnnes of Mr 
Herbert Spencer, English individualist 
Chief among the labors of the humamtanans were attempts, through 
public and pnvate collective action, to reduce the impacts of poverty, 
mdustnal accidents, disease, and other handicaps on the lives of millions 
of Amencans In this fashion, they hoped to realize m greater measure 
the Amencan ideals of liberty, equality, the pursuit of happiness, and 
the promotion of the general welfare which had been professed at the 
time national independence was achieved 
In the struggle over social improvement advocates and opponents were 
aligned as groups and organizations The alignment was not as whole- 
sale or always as sharp as in the stnfe of political parties, but conservatism 
and insurgency appeared within it as m pohbcal straggles for power 
In the ran-of-the-miU opinion social conservatism signified the support 
of measures and practices which protected concentrated wealth, and the 
methods of acquinng wealth, against interference on the part of govern- 
ment “We have among us,” wrote the economist, Richard T Ely, in 
1894, “a class of mammon worshippers, whose one test of conservatism, 
or radicalism, is the attitude one takes with respect to accumulated wealth 
Whatever tends to preserve the wealth of the wealthy is called con- 
servatism, and whatever favors anything else, no matter what, they call 
sociahsm ” A person may love old ways and draw his ideals from a past 
which he deems saner in its views of wealth, Ely went on, yet if he 
would, “by social action,” endeavor to change certain tendencies and 
conserve the treasures of the past, “he is still a radical in the eyes of those 
men whose one and sole test is money ” 

This was not, however, the whole creed of social conservatism Many 
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elements entered into it— some of them inhented from the days when 
America was a country of free land and immense natural resources open 
to energetic individuals capable of improving their condition by imtiative 
and persistent labor Other features were newly formulated under the 
head of individualism — a theory which, as we have said but repeat for 
emphasis, encompassed four mam propositions as follows It is individuals 
strugghng to make a living and acquire property who set productive 
activities m motion and create the wealth whidi makes the country great 
and prosporous In this struggle each individual is rewarded according 
to his personal contnbution to the stock of wealth, his wages or profits 
are the measure of his contnbution Poverty is the “natural” outcome of 
mdividual idleness, lack of enterprise, impmdence, improvidence, and 
in many cases drankenness Although Chnstian chanty may relieve pov- 
erty here and there, nothmg vital can be done to prevent or remove its 
mass Efforts to overcome it by government action — that is, by collective 
action— will merely hurt the capable portion of the population and 
pauperize the poor 

The theones advanced by the activist humamtanans agamst the thesis 
of consarvabsm were not dosely knit mto a single argument or philoso- 
phy, as a rale Yet, however formulated, the theones of the activist hu- 
manitarians denied the truth of the conservative assertion that gross in- 
equalities of wealth, signifymg poverty, are decreed by any iron law of 
nature, that the nches of the nch are merely the rewards of their thnft and 
enterprise, that the poverty of the poor is solely due to indolence and 
improvidence They accepted the contention of the sociologists such as 
Lester Ward and Anna Garlm Spencer to the effect that the individual, 
no matter how enterprising, denves the knowledge, the inventions he 
makes and uses, and the secunty he enjoys, from the common life of 
society and the government that holds it together The active mdionsts 
msisted that ills m society have vanous ongms— such as accidents in in- 
dustry, msamtary and congested condihons of labor and living, conta- 
gious diseases, and other adverse factors which can be removed or 
prevented or diminished by special measures These changes, they argued, 
can be brought about peacefully, by group and public action, and thus 
dire poverty can be abolished, misfortunes mitigated, special privileges 
mimical to the mterests of society destroyed, and the quali^ of the 
common hfe improved 

☆ 

A summary of the concrete proposals for social improvement conceived 
in the melionst spint was presented to the country in two works issued 
near the turn of the nineteenth century The first was Socidtsm, Its 
Nature, Strength and Weakness, pubhshed in 1894 by Richard T Ely, a 
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teacher of economics who combined studying, observation, and theoriz- 
ing with the formulation of programs for social action The second was 
Poverty, published in 1904 by Robert Hunter, a student of economics 
who turned to soaal work in the slums of New York City and witnessed 
the making of poverty at first hand Taken collectively, the proposals for 
acbon offered by Ely and Hunter included these 
Taxation of incomes and inheritances, and application of the revenues 
to social purposes 

Making all factories and tenements samtary and safe. 

Stamping out contagious diseases by pubhc-health measures 
Shortenmg hours of work, especially m dangerous and labonous m- 
dustnes and for women and young people 
Pubhc care of defectives and dependents, separatmg them from the 
body of employable and mdustnous workers 
Insurance against sickness, unemployment, and accidents m industry 
Compensation to workers injured m mdustnes through no fault of 
their own— a great source of poverly and family distress 
Old-age pensions 

Establishment of minimum hours and wages in "sweated” mdustnes 
and enforcement of sanitary standards by public authonty 
Regulation of tenements, planning and improvement of cibes with 
provision for parks, playgrounds, and other recreational facihties 
Conservation and wise use of natural resources 
Raising standards of physical well-being by compulsory pubho-health 
measures 

Extension and improvement of pubhc education for all the childrai of 
all the people 

Long before the nineteenth century came to a close practically all the 
ideas of soaal improvement which Amencans of later generations were to 
dehate, modify, amplify, and apply had been formulated and thoroughly 
discussed by reflective persons from one end of the country to the other 
Moreover for the first time serious studies had been made of the actual 
distribution of wealth m the Umted States For a hundred years or more 
that subject had been talked about but few facts had been available as a 
basis for mformed talk Social reformers made guesses respecting the 
amount of wealth and poverty that existed Conservatives admitted that 
there was some poverty m the United States but they declared that it 
did not amount to much or was deserved, that m any case Amenca was 
the most prosperous nation in the world and good enough for anybody 
At length statisticians tned to reduce the loose talk about concentrated 
wealth and poverty to something like a statement of facts 
In 1893 George K Holmes, of the United States Census Ofiice, formu- 
lated the following estimate “Twenty per cent of the wealth of the 
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United States is owned by three-one-hundredths of one per cent of the 
population, seventy one per cent is owned by nine per cent of the 
families, and twenty-nine per cent of the wealth is all that fells to ninety- 
one per cent of the population ” Holmes' generalization was immediately 
attacked as maccurate Richard T Ely, in using it, admitted that, owing 
to the backward state of the Amencan census, calculations respecting 
the distnbution of wealth in the United States were “extremely un- 
certain ” But he added “All estimates agree m one respect, and that is 
in attnbutmg a greater concentration of wealth to the United States than 
to any other modem country ” This did not mean that a larger proportion 
of the people m the Umted States than m European countnes were in 
poverty Such was not a fact, Ely conceded Yet there was no doubt in 
his mind that Amenca was cursed by widespread poverty m spite of all 
that could be traly said about prosperity 
Determined to find out with as high a degree of exactness as possible 
)ust how much poverty there was in the United States, Robert Hunter 
made an extensive study of the subject, using the various kinds of availa- 
ble figures In 1904 he reported the results of his work in his book beanng 
the plam title. Poverty This was his summary “There are probably in 
fairly prosperous years no less than 10,000,000 persons in poverty, that 
IS to say, underfed, underclothed, and poorly housed Of these about 
4,000,000 persons are pubhc paupers Over 2,000,000 working men are 
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unemployed from four to six months m the year Probably no less 
than 1,000,000 workers are injured or killed each year while domg their 
work We know that many workmen are overworked and underpaid 
We know in a general way that unnecessary disease is far too prevalent 
We know some of the msamtaiy evils of tenements and factories ” 

If Hunter had examined conitions in rural regions as carefully as in 
the cities, he could have noted that a special census of 1900 reported 
more than tibirty-five per cent of Amencan fanners as tenants— an in- 
crease over 1880 and 1890 He did state, however, that over fifty p®r 
cent of the farmers were either tenants or hdd their land under mortgages 
—propertyless, or only partial owners of their homes 
Hunter’s estimates were m turn attacked and shown to be m some 
respects lacking in accuracy if not exaggerated Owmg to the indifference 
or hostility of certain officials nothing approaching precise and com- 
prehensive figures on poverty was accessible to the people of the “greatest 
nation on earth ” Though precision as to the total picture was impossible 
in these circumstances, it was certain that there were imlhons of persons 
on some form of relief and that millions of self-respecbng workers were 
from time to time unemployed or received wages which were too small 
or too irr^ular to keep them from the uncertamty of hvelihood and the 
pmchmg want known as poverty At all events, while statisticians dis- 
puted, Americans who observed poverty at first hand or suffered from it 
personally protested against it and demanded amelioration by concerted 
efforts, pnvate and public, and leaders in the labor movement, who had 
direct contact with social conditions in industrial cities, promoted what 
was frequently called the “war on poverty ” 

Since one of the first needs m Ae quest for social improvement was 
to get basic facts as to wages, hours, employment, unemployment, in- 
dustnal accidents, and similar matters, a demand arose for two types of 
actions the creation of labor bureaus to collect such figures, and the 
addition of questions to those already used in the decennial census taken 
by the government of the United States Massachusetts replied to the 
first demand in 1869 by estabhshing the first bureau of labor statistics 
m Amenca Between 1869 and 1885 similar bureaus were set up in several 
other states In the latter year provision was made for a federal Bureau of 
Labor in the Department of the Intenor Subsequently the bureau was 
transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor and in 1913 it 
became a separate Department of Labor in the federal administration 
Among its duties the Department of Labor was to “foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of wage earners, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment ” 

The year before the separate department was established, Congress 
created the Children’s Bureau “to investigate and report upon all matters 
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peitammg to the welfare of children and child hfe ” In 1920 the Women's 
Bureau was set up in the Department and charged with “formulating 
standards and policies for promoting the welfare of wage-earamg women, 
improving their working conditions, increasing their efficiency, and ad- 
vancmg their opportunities for profitable employment ” 

Meanwhile the census takers of the t/nited States were ordered to ask 
more questions of the people, vanous departmenl^ and bureaus of the 
federal government collected additional figures relative to all great 
branches of Amencan economy, and state governments mcreased their 
annual output of figures and descnptions beanng on the health, em- 
ployment, wages, home^wnciship, and welfare of ihe people under their 
]unsdictions These reports were supplemented ty special studies of all 
the major phases of Amencan hfe^ from overcrowding in aty tenements 
to tenancy and povraty in the most backward country istncts Eventually 
Amencans, who cared and wanted to know realities, could acquire solid 
information on the conditions of the people everywhere in the United 
States 


☆ 

In practice social improvement advanced along many hnes as men 
and women, individually and in organizations, moved against what they 
conceived to be specific evils m the general situation of substandard hving 
The march toward these objectives was uneven and the gams vaned from 
place to place 

Massachusetts, for example, led the attack on factory conditions harm- 
ful to mdustnal workers. Building upon a law of 1842 which fixed a ten- 
hour day in mdustnes for children under twelve years of age— itsdf elo- 
quent of the “good old tunes”— Massachusetts established a system of 
factory inspection in 1867, a state labor department in 1869, an effective 
ten-hour law for women in 1874, and a general law respecbng industrial 
safety in 1877 

Soon statutes of this type began to flow in a large volume from the 
legislatures of the most highly mdustnalized states In special occupabons 
and mdustnes the workmg hours of men were curtailed by l^slation 
By 1910 nearly a third of the states had fixed an eight-hour i&y for labor 
on pubhc works In the single year of 1907 twenty-three states enacted 
laws reducmg the hours of toil for men in names, smdters, and under- 

(opposiTK page) 

Twenly-three states (white) empowered state labor departmente to inspect 
mmes and quames to enforce safety and samtabon laws Seventeen states, 
(vertical Imes) assigned this duty to independent state mine departments 
Eight states, (black) did not provide for state inspection of mines and 
quames, but some of these had little or no mining or quarrying 
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ground work generally, on trains and in other occupations where the 
strains and dangers of industry were peculiarly severe Although the courts 
were early inclined to hold that men would have to look after themselves, 
the principle was finally established that the hours of labor for men, as 
well as women, could be regulated by law, the old idea that endless 
dmdgery was the unavoidable lot of ^11 workers had been widely 
abandoned and the doctnne of shorter hours both to relieve fatigue and 
aiable workers to have the benefits of some leisure, in which to develop 
their other powers, was fairly well estabhshed 

A second type of labor legislation pertained to sanitation and safety in 
factones and mines The Massachusetts general law on this subject, en- 
acted m 1877, was followed by amendments m that state which steadily 
elaborated the details of public control over the building and operating 
of factones once r^arded as a purely pnvate matter for owners and 
managers Other states soon framed laws based on the Massachusetts 
model and within twenty-five years such regulations were in force in 
nearly all great industnal regions 

Henceforward in progressive commumties it was necessary for factones 
to be built with more regard to safety and ventilation, for dangerous 
madiinery to be guarded by protective devices, for heat to be supplied in 
cold weather, for boilers to be maintained in good order and regularly 
mspected, for certain standards of cleanhness to be observed, and for 
samtary appliances to be installed Henceforward it was necessary for 
mine owners to provide their mines with anangements for ventilation, 
safety, and the escape of workers in cases of explosions and other acci- 
dents if such escape was at all possible Henceforward manufactunng in 
tenements was restncted and m the case of many commodities wholly 
forbidden for reasons of samtation and general welfare From year to 
year the early laws were supplemented by amendments and new statutes 
which made tighter and tighter the public control over the matenal sur- 
roundings m which industrial workers labored— a control of vital im- 
portance for the safety, health, comfort, and well-being of millions en- 
gaged in industry and mining 

Laggmg far behind legislation respecting samtation, safety, and hours 
was the extension ofmd to worfong people injured m the course of 
duty Here the traditions of the common law were used by lawyers and 
employers to throw the burden of accidents mainly on the workers Under 
those Editions the employer was not hable for damages unless he was 
personally responsible for an accident, he was not hable at all for acci- 
dents due to “unpreventable causes” or to the negligence of the injured 
employee or a fdlow employee And any person injured in an industry 
could secure damages only by a lawsuit which might be long, expensive, 
and futile Thus employers were under no economic compulsion to take 
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eveiy possible caie against acadents by providing safety appbances, and 
the poverty of the poor -was increased by the necessity of meeting the 
costs of most m]unes mcurred m mills, fectones, mines, and transporta- 
bon mdustnes 

Proposals to shift the burden of accidents to mdustry itself were made 
early m the nse of the factory system but th^ were fiercdy and effecbvely 
combatted by employers Tlus reform, it was said, wovild take money 
unjustly from employers and give it to wc^jonen guilty of carelessness or 
mahcious neghgoice Judges and lawyers usually adopted this view re- 
specbng hfe, hberty, and property 

As machine mdustnes mulbphed, accidents mcreased “Fourth of July 
orators,” declared H R Sea^r, the social economist, m 1910, “dehght to 
point out the vanous fields m which we excel, but there is one field of 
which th^ say very httle, and that is that we kill and mjure more working- 
men m proportion to the number employed on our railroads, m our 
mines, and ketones than any other country m the world ” Stabstics of 
accidents, like those of poverty, were far from complete, but there were 
enough to show that m llie number of accidents Amenca certainly led 
the whole world 

To extirpate this source of pain and poverty men and women from 
coast to coast held meetings of protest, drafted r^edial laws, and be- 
si^ed the halls of Congress and the state legislatures Two schemes were 
proposed, one mfld, the other thoroughgomg The first modified the old 
common-law rule and compelled the employer to pay compensation for 
mjunes whenever accidents were due to his negligence, that of his em- 
ployees, or to the necessary risks of the mdustry The second was a system 
of accident insurance It reqmred employers to insure their employees 
against acadents just as they insured their buildings against fires, cyclones, 
and explosions, it provided for easy and inexpensive methods of com- 
pensabng injured persons, or their femihes in case of death, without 
requiring them to engage m tedious and costly lawsuits 

In 1913 the state of New York, by consbtubonal amendment, author- 
ized legislabon of both types and the backbone of the resistance to 
mdustnal msurance was broken Some men and women who had b^n 
the struggle for this social improvement, amid the dm of “great party 
battles” m the eighbes and nmehes, hved to see the prmciple of acadent 
insurance well established m every enhghtened state m the Union 

Even more devastatmg than dangerous machinery as a source of 
poverty and misery was chronic disease or mtermittent sickness Through 
the long centunes bad health had been looked upon as a necessary evil 
or an act of God or as a pnvate matter between the mdmdual and his 
doctor, if he could afford a doctor But with the advance of medical 
knowledge mankind discovered that, while many diseases seemed to be 
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hereditary or due to personal faults, others were social in ongin— sprang 
from contagion and from methods of working and hvmg in society 
Indeed a large number of them were new “occupabonal diseases,” ansmg 
from the use of chemicals and matenals in certain processes, such as the 
making of matches and pottery, or from sheer fatigue 
Slowly it also dawned m tihe pubhc rmnd that even those diseases due 
to heredity or personal faults constituted a costly burden for industry 
and society They reduced the efiSciency of workers and the number of 
workmg days m mdustry Th^ mcteased the heavy pubhc expenditures 
to maintain hospitals and mstitubons for the sick, injured, and defecfave 
In short, besides direct costs for care ranning into nullions of dollars 
each year, diseases reduced tihe producbve powa: of the people to a 
degree calculated m terms of monq^ at bilhons of dollars annually 
Here then was another recognized problem, partly individual and yet 
mvolved m factory management beyond the conbol of mdmdual 
workers Operabng as single mvesbgators and m groups, men and women 
concerned with raismg the standards and values of life m the United 
States studied this problem Th^ made careful surveys and devised re- 
medial plans to be enacted mto law and enforced by public agents 
Near the middle of tihe nmeteenth century their acbvibes were ac- 
celerated as epidemics of smallpox and cholera aroused nabonal interest 
in a new subject “pubhc health,” or social health Amid the terror over 
epidemics Massachusetts created in 1849 a commission to invesbgate the 
sanitary condibons m the state and the report of that body served as the 
basis for extensive legislabon directed against the social sources of disease 
In 1853, shortly after cholera had spread death and faight m the city of 
New Orleans, the State of Louisiana, at the insistence of public-spmted 
men and women, organized a department of pubhc health and began 
a pubhc attack on the roots of disease with a view to prevenbon As 
research enlarged medical knowledge dunng the closmg years of the 
nineteenth century, a pubhc-health movement, led by enhghtened 
citizens and many special sociebes, slowly forced city councils and state 
legislatures to act ra the interest of public health and gained victory 
after victory over mdifference, ignorance, and often virulent opposibon 
Before the twenbeth century had advanced far the death rate in the 
country, for infants, children, and adults had been matenally cut, 
great codes of law mcorporabng the latest discoveries of preventive 
medicme had been enacted, and every state and aty had a department 
or office of pubhc health charged with carrymg the laws into ^ect The 
war on disrase, and on the poverty and nusery accompanying disease, 
had won impressive victones Not only this The strategr of new pubhc- 
health campaigns had been laid out and ideas for achievements hitherto 
beyond the sweep of imagination had been formulated Moreover a 
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young generation of doctors and health workers was being trained to 
carry on through the years of the twentieth century In summarizing her 
years’ labors in the movement for pubhc health. Dr S Josephine Baker, 
head of the Bureau of Child Hygiene m New York City, symbolized 
those labors m the title of her autobiography. Fighting for Life 

Related to the attacks on conditions partly responsible for disease, but 
also connected with concern for comfort, beauty, mental hygiene, and 
social stability, was a collateral dnve on the evils of di-housing, the 
congestion of people m tenements, the spreading slums, hideous and 
cnm&-breedmg As the nght of the individual to look after his own 
diseases had once been deemed sacred, so the nght of property owners to 
herd tenants like cattle mto buildings, and yet wrench exorbitant rents 
from them as human bemgs, had been regarded as a vested pnvilege, 
not to be invaded by government 

Out of the exercise of this privilege came housing conditions “m- 
descnbable m pnnt^” as a New York tenement-house report of 1903 put 
the case “vde pnvies and vile sinks, foul cellars full of rubbish, dilapi- 

dated and dangerous stairs, plumbing pipes containing large holes emit- 
ting sewer gas throughout the houses, rooms so dark that one cannot see 
the people in them, cellars occupied as sleeping places, pigs, goats, 
horses, and other animals kept in cellars, dangerous old fire traps without 
fire escapes, buildings without adequate water supply— the list might 

be added to almost indefinitely ” 

In such places hved thousands of industnal workers m the United 
States, into them crowded new immigrants from Europe What was to be 
done about them? They furnished millions of dollars annually to 
owners m rents and increased land values One of the most opulent and 
Hshionable rehgious bodies in New York City had large investments in 
such property Thus powerful private interests were arrayed against change 
and denounced change as subversive and revoluhonary 

But men and women of the age hghtly called "gilded” declared war 
on Amencan “rack-rentmg” and slums, and advanced inch by inch 
against the vested “nghts” of landlords Campaigns were made and laws 
drafted to cut away first this evd and then that evil Wmdowless rooms 
were forbidden here, the installation of toilets instead of block pnvies 
was ordered there, dangerous firetraps were condemned to repair or de- 
strucbon While McKinley and Bryan were arguing about the currency 
and impenalism, the complaint that reformers would be next demand- 
ing bathtubs for the people rose m the land In 1902 the state of New 
York enacted a comprehensive and detailed housing law applicable to 
the tenements of its great cities Resistance, though by no means broken, 
was wavenng, and the idea of decent housing for the people was compet- 
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mg m the market place of opinion for recogmtion as a necessity of 
aviUzation m America 

From exercismg public control over houses and buildings in the inter- 
est of public safety, health, and welfare, it was a logical step to the 
concept of planning whole cities in the general interest American cities, 
with a few exceptions, had grown up rapidly and m a haphazard fashion 
Landowners and real estate speculators had encouraged urban anarchy, 
with the barest reference if any to the convenience of industry and com- 
merce, to comfort for the residents, to recreation, beauty, and wholesome 
hvmg Only here and there, and largely by acadent, parks and breathing 
spaces had been reserved among the square miles of buck and mortar 
and wooden bmldings 

But many men and women were thmtang about this outcome of greed 
and carelessness and ignorance They realized that every social improve- 
ment— m factory legislation, health protection, and tenement-house 
control— vras in some way connected with city life as a whole In response 
to a growing interest in municipal affairs, a city planning movement 
came into being All reflective persons admitted that some city planning 
seemed necessary The question was how much? Engineers and econo- 
mists studied the subject and wrote on it In 1907 the city of Hartford, 
Connecticut, created a city planmng commission empowered to make, 
though not enforce, general plans for the control of bmldmg in the com- 
munity The example was soon followed in other municipahties In 1909 
the National City Planning Association was founded and began to hold 
annual conferences Anotiier field of social improvement was to be 
occupied 

In the general upnsmg agamst poverty, misery, and the inequality of 
wealth and opportunity, another proposal for curtailing exploitation and 
effecting a more eqmtable distribution of wealth gained headway 
Corporations holding franchises for operating public utihties in cities had 
long insisted that they were entitled to earn “all the traffic will bear,” 
and to determine the kind of services they were to render within the 
usually loose terms of their charters Next to the large landholders in 
cities they had profited most from urban development Th^ had garnered 
for their stockholders and managers millions of dollars more than a 
“reasonable return” on pradent investment would have yielded But 
efforts were made in cities and states, as well as at the national capital, 
to reduce and hold within reasonable limits the rates charged by public 
uhhties for supplying water, transportation, electnaty, and other services 
to the pubhc 

By hundreds of state statutes and municipal ordinances enacted dunng 
the early years of the twentieth century, the granting of loose and per- 
petual franchises to utihty corporations was definitely ended in Amen- 
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can pracbce, the rates and services of such corporations were subjected 
to minute r^ulations m the pubhc interest, and exploitation by corrup- 
tion and manipulation was curtailed Even the directors of utilities them- 
selves were so affected by the movement of thought and action that 
thq? b^n to style their compames “public-service corporations" By 
that time the pnnaple was being firmly established that such corpora- 
tions were entitled to charge rates no higher than those yielding a fair 
return on prudent investment 

A pnmary foundation of the enormous wealth accumulated in the 
hands of a few thousand famihes m the United States had been the 
natural resources of the states and the national domain, bought at low 
pnces and m many cases acquired by fraud and manipulation As natural 
resources were dimimshed through almost unrestrained exploitation, and 
the glanng waste comimtted by the exploiters was exposed by investiga- 
tions, a movement was launched for the conservation of the national 
hentage in forests, lands, mmerals, water power, and other natural 
nches Here too a contest was waged against resolute vested interests 
determined to get possession of the remaining resources still in pubhc 
ownership, while handlmg as they pleased the property they already had 
In this cmsade progress was slow and halting Yet progress was made 

While General Grant was sfaU occupying the White House a committee 
of the Assoaation for the Advancement of Science recommended, in 
cautious language, a change of national policy in disposmg of the 
national forests Scientists, engineers, economists, and other citizens con- 
cerned with the conservation of resources gave thought to the problem, 
wrote about it, and dehvered speeches on it Gradually they built up 
a body of exact knowledge and a strong pubhc opinion in favor of 
protecting and makmg a wise use of the nation’s physical hentage 

Governments in states, such as New York, that still held pubhc lands, 
began to safeguard them and even to legislate respecting the use of 
resources in private hands In 1891 the Congress of the United States, 
at last affected by the growing demand from conservationists, empowered 
the President to withdraw forest lands on the national domain from sale 
President Hanison and President Cleveland took action under the law, 
though in no spectacular spint, and estabhshed enormous forest reserves 
In 1882, under the inspiration of Bernhard Fernow, the Amencan 
Forestry Congress was organized to promote the study of forestry and 
the conservation of forests 

Four years later Femow was appointed head of the forestry division 
in the federal Department of Agnculture and inaugurated a systematic 
study and administration of the national forests Gifford Pinchot, an 
associate of Femow m the movement, became head of the division 
From him Theodore Roosevelt caught an enthusiasm for conservation 
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and, as President^ by innumerable addresses, conferences, and actions, 
he dramatized it as a great national obligation 

Hard-dnven by the pressure of pubhc opinion, Congress gradgmgly 
enacted new laws for withdrawing resources from sale and matang better 
use of the lands in pubhc ownership In 1910 it provided for the separa- 
tion of the subsurface from the surface of coal-beanng lands and for the 
retention of coal deposits in pubhc hands, while disposing of the surface 
for agricultural uses The same year it authorized the President to reserve 
lands "for water-power sites, imgation or other pubhc purposes ” 
In 1911, Congress made a radical departure by begitming the pohcy of 
buymg great areas of forest land in Eastern states where there was no 
national domain and placing them under federal authorities Mean- 
while other acts made provision for the more efficient control and ad- 
mimstration of forests, minerals, grazing lands, and other resources under 
the ]unsdicbon of lie federal government Before President Taft retired 
in 1913 the foundations for the development of national conservation 
had been securely laid 

☆ 

All these measures of social improvement merely affected the distn- 
bution of wealth more or less indirectly, despite the fact that they were 
continuously assailed as underminrog the vested nghts of property 
owners But at length they were supplemented by a direct attack on con- 
centrated wealth through the use of mcome and inhentance taxes Neither 
tax was exactly new to Amencan fiscal policy The income tax and in- 
hentance tax had been anployed by Congress in its desperate search for 
additional revenues dunng the Civil War A light inhentance tax, also 
for revenue purposes, had been adopted by tie Republicans m con- 
nection with financing the war on Spain When, however, the Democrats 
in 1894 attempted to set up an income tax, for the avowed object of 
making the nch bear their share of national burdens, the Supreme 
Court declared nearly every feature of the tax unconstitutional 

Defeat only spurred its advocates to more determined efforts, and so 
impressive was the agitation that a Repubhcan Congress m 1909 sub- 
mitted to the states an mcome-tax amendment to the Constitution 
Duly ratified m 1913, the Sixteenth Amendment allowed the Democrats, 
under the presidency of Woodrow Wilson, to make the taxing of incomes 
a regular part of federal financing By this time a large number of states 
had also begun to lay progressive taxes on incomes and inhentances 

Against protests of conservatives that it was communisbc, populistic, 
or socialistic, the pnnciple of apportioning taxes according to nches — 
ability to pay— was now generally accepted as just What was more, the 
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use of Other forms of taxation for social as well as revenue purposes was 
securely estabhshed in the law of the land 
To Utopians— those eternal dreamers and prodders of mankmd, always 
testing practice by purely ideal concepts of hfe, labor, and government— 
the achievements of the humanitanans seemed excessivdy prolonged, 
meager in proportion to the magnitude of the problems thrown up by 
the Industrial Revolution, pamfuUy himted m view of the potentials for 
the production of all the goods deoned necessary to an ideal standard of 
hvmg, and complacent respecting a possible abundance for the people in 
the forms of leisure and meditation and work in the creative arts Not- 
withstanding such stnctures, however, the achievements of the humani- 
tanans, by contrast with the state of thmgs m 1865, certamly represented 
substantial progress— Et/ucuZ Gams througji Legslation, as Florence 
Kelley conceived their movement, m which she was herself a national 
leader Moreover these accomplishments, in the face of the venomous 
opposition from individualists, kept alive the spint of civili2ation, aug- 
mented its force, and prepared the way for grappling with still greater 
social problems 
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1 *^ THEIR EFFORTS to improve Amencan standards of living, re- 
formers now had to reckon with an mdubitable fact an epoch in the 
history of the Amencan people had come to an end For four hundred 
years adventurers, conquerors, capitalists, and settlers had been operating 
withm the present contmental limits of the United States, always with 
open spaces before them There they had enjoyed elbow room and 
chances to wm a livmg, even nches, by acqumng and exploiting valuable 
natural resources As the nmeteenth century came to an end, however, 
most of the attractive areas had already been taken, closing the gates 
to this great avenue of opportumty Meanwhile, the growth of manu- 
facturmg in the United States was closing the gates of the American mar- 
ket to some of the Old World’s mdustnes Leading Amencans were con- 
scious of these major developments, and of their imphcations 
“A few generations ago,” wrote Theodore Roosevelt with reference 
to the great coal strike of 1902, “an Amencan workman could have saved 
money, gone West, and taken up a homestead Now the free lands were 
gone In earlier days a man who began with pick and shovel might have 
come to own a mme That outlet too was now closed, as regards the 
immense majonty The majonty of the men who earned wages in 
the coal mdustry, if they wished to progress at all, were compelled to 
progress not by ceasing to be wage earners, but by improving the condi- 
tions under which all the wage earners in all ilie mdustnes of the country 
hved and worked, as well, of course, as improving their own mdividual 
effiaency ” 

In an autobiography, the story of his long struggle as a labor leader to 
uphold and improve Amencan standards of hfe and work, Samuel 
Gompers dealt with changed conditions of nabonal economy near the 
end of the nineteenth century and gave his reasons for beheving that the 
unlimited flood of immigrants was threatening to “submerge standards 
of hfe and work that we had estabhshed ” “The majonty of immigrants,” 
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he explained, “no longer came from western Europe where language, 
customs, and mdustnal organization were similar to those of the United 
States hut from the countnes of eastern Europe where lower standards 
of hfe and work prevailed As these immigrants flooded basic industries, 
they threatened to destroy our standards In the early days, bound- 
less and undeveloped resources made possible and expedient a policy 
of stimulabng immigration It was not until mdustnalism devdoped and 
there were evidences that the newer immigration was not being assimi- 
lated that as a nation we began to consider pohcies of regulation The 
labor movement was among the first organizations to urge such pohaes 
Although I realized that the Amencan people in their generosity 
wished to maintain the United States as an open, free asylum to the 
oppressed of the whole world, yet we realized also that the United States 
could not solve all the problems of the world and that the struggle for 
human freedom and advancement would largely have to be Worked out 
by each country for itself ” 

☆ 

After the founding of the English colonies m America, especially after 
the launching of the Amencan Republic and the opening of the West, 
venturesome men and women by the millions had crowded into the 
United States in search of more liberty and wider opportunities for earn- 
ing a livelihood, for trade, for acquiring land, and for working natural 
resources For a full century this immigration had been practically un- 
impeded by legal restnctions On the contrary, it had been actively en- 
couraged, by federal laws, state laws, shipping concerns, land speculators, 
industnes m search of abundant, cheap, and docile labor, and by sym- 
pathizers with refugees from European tyranny 

With sturdy, able-bodied, industrious, skilled, intelligent, and talented 
men and women had come cnminals, paupers, paralytics, prostitutes, 
persons suffering from loathsome and contagious diseases, imbeciles 
utterly unable to take care of themselves, and cripples— all without let 
or hindrance European governments had swept up paupers from their 
poorhouses and paid their way to America so that their taxpayers could 
escape the burden of supporting the unfortunates of their own lower 
orders Furthermore they had expelled from the countnes under their 
control— often to America— liberals, democrats, labor leaders, reformers, 
and socialists in efforts to evade social problems and agitations in their 
own societies 
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PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITE PEOPLE IN THE TOTAL 
POPULATION IN EACH STATE IN I92O 
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The magnitude of the migration to the United States from the Old 
World IS indicated by the following tables, giving the number of immi- 
grants in four selected decades 


1821-30 

1851-60 

1881-90 

1901-10 


106,508 

2,452,660 

4,737,046 

8,136,016 


☆ 

When the tncWe of immigration expanded after the establishment of 
mdependence, the United States had at its disposal an immense domain 
of Western lands and raources Other temtones were added at each 
stage of the westward movement In all, between 1781 and 1853, the 
year of the last continental extension, made by the Gadsden Purchase, 
the pubhc domain of the United States had amounted to approximately 
1,400,000,000 acres— an area about five times as large as the combined 
areas of Germany, France, and Italy 

Of this vast public domain all except a mere fragment had passed into 
pnvate hands by 1900 Of the 1,400,000,000 acres only 186,000,000 
acres remained m pubhc possession m 1924, and that domain consisted 
mainly of mountains, deserts, and regions, and forest lands not suitable 
for cultivation The dearth of more land for cultivation and exploitation 
was now a fact as indisputable as the existence of the Rocky Mountams 
The shnnkage of free or cheap land was a stubborn reality 

It was also portentous for lie economy of the United States and the 
rest of the world Every informed and thoughtful citizen of the Republic 
became aware of its imphcation in terms of diminished opportunities 
for attaining wealth qmcldy No longer was it easy for industaous, 
pmdent, and detenmned persons of any nationality to make a living or 
a fortune by acquiring free or cheap natural resources in the manner 
long followed by pioneers m agnculture, cattle raismg, minmg, and 
industry Newcomers would now have to compete for a livelihood with 
the estabhshed industrial, business, and professional classes in Amenca— 
classes that were becoming “overcrowded ” Even Alaska, which had been 
added in 1867, was nearly all staked out within fifty years and offered 
little escape from the occupied continental domain 

Furthermore, those who had been fortunate enough to have acquired 
valuable resources while they were still plentiful were now mnning into 
trouble through their misuse By careless exploitation the land and 
mineral resources in pnvate hands were being denuded and depleted in 
the most extraordinary carnival of waste yet recorded in all history Arable 
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land by the millions of acres was stripped of topsoil and eroded into 
ruins by greedy and ignorant cultivators Grasslands were plowed up and 
turned into dust storms or overgrazed into deserts Forests were slashed 
without regard to future growth, and magnificent trees by the millions 
were lost in forest fires Oil, iron, and other mineral resources were ex- 
ploited so recklessly and swiftly that by 1940 experts in this field of 
^'economics” were justified in announcing that the ‘*nchest nafaon on 
earth” would be depnved within an appreciable bme of the pnme raw 
materials essential to its welfare and defense It was with the support 
of confirming facts and figures that young Henry Cabot Lodge could 
declare on the floor of the Senate m 1943 that the United States was 
now in some essential aspects to be included among the ‘'have not” 
nations of the earth 


☆ 

Equally meaningful was the closing of the Amencan gates against 
manufactures from the Old World When the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the United States had been engaged in agriculture, prac- 
tically all their exports to the Old World consisted of foodstuffs and 
other raw matenals With the opening of the Far West, the very soil of 
America was literally “mined” and sent to Europe m the form of wheat, 
com, and other products, at pnces actually below the cost of production, 
counting in the cost the value of the wasted soil Amencan exports 
supplied food for millions of industrial workers in Great Britain and on 
the continent of Europe and raw materials for innumerable mdustnes 
there In those days Amencans took in exchange an immense volume of 
manufactured products annually, thereby contributing to the unprece- 
dented prospenty of the Old World 

As the final decades of the nineteenth century passed, however, the 
percentage of raw matenals and foodstuffs included in the total export 
of the United States declined, while the percentage of manufactured 
goods rose The United States as a manufactunng nation was becoming 
a staffer competitor of Great Britain and Europe m all the world markets 
For the years 1926-30 crude materials, crude foodstuffs, and manufac- 
tured foodstuffs amounted in dollar values to only 40 5% of the total ex- 
port of the United States, while semimanufactures and finished man- 
ufactures amounted to 59 5% of the total That too was a stubborn fact 
the gates of the United States were closing on the once wide-open 
Amencan market for Old World manufactures, and the gates for the out- 
flow of American agncultural commodities were drawing closer together 

Nor did even the Democrats at any time venture to destroy the pro- 
tective tanffs under which the relative export of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials was falling and the relative export of manufactures was rising In 
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1856 they had announced in their platform that “the time has come for 
the people of the Umted States to declare themselves m favor of free 
seas, and progressive free trade throughout the world ” But never there- 
after did they oflEcially repeat that declaration or even attempt to make 
a slashing reduction of the protecbve rates to a mere revenue basis 

Their President, Cleveland, in 1887 severely cnticized the existing 
rates of duty and called for modifications But he was careful to de- 
clare “In a readjustment of our tariff, the interests of Amencan labor 
engaged in manufacture should be carefully considered, as well as the 
preservafaon of our manufactures The question of free trade is ab- 
solutely inelevant ” 

From time to time Democratic platforms condemned the tariff as the 
“mother of the trusts” or as the cause of vanous economic distresses Yet 
they contained no planks demanding free trade When in 1913 the 
Democrats, led by President Wilson, got possession of both houses of 
Congress and had the legal power to cut tariff rates to a low point, they 
enacted a tanff bill that was strongly protective, despite many substantial 
reductions in rates 

Though they returned to power again m 1933, with Franklin D 
Roosevelt as President and a still larger majonty, the Democrats refrained 
from a frontal attack on the tariff duties raised in the meantime by the 
Republicans to the highest point in Amencan history In fact President 
Roosevelt rather brusquely broke up the London Conference of 1933 
at which experts had hoped to reduce tanff barners and reach an agree- 
ment on a monetary standard of international trade He slammed the 
door on all such undertakings, cut loose from the countnes which stiU 
clung to the gold standard, and adopted a managed currency for the 
United States 

Although the Democrats in Congress later authonzed President 
Roosevdt to make “reaprocal” trade treaties with other nations and 
modify tanff rates, they set limits to the modifications and to the term of 
his powers under the Reciprocal Trade Act The act shifted the making 
of speafic rates from Congress to the State Department, over which 
presided a free-trader, Cordell Hull But the treaties made under the law, 
while favonng certain Amencan productive interests as against others, 
were by no means free-trade treaties 

With endless reiteration the slogan of “lower trade barners” was re- 
peated, and professors of economics continued to recite the free-trade 
formulas of their “science,” borrowed largely from Mid-Victonan Eng- 
land Nevertheless the force of stubborn fact was working against proj- 
ects for wide-open free trade throughout the world Indeed all the other 
great nations went over to some form of managed economy, some in the 
direction of socialism— managed economy in full form 
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While agnculture was rapidly expanding as virgin soil was brought un- 
der cultivation, while industnes were multiplying as resources were ex- 
ploited by crude methods, protests against the swelling torrent of im- 
migration were ineffective George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
John Adams had warned their countrymen against free migration from 
countnes whose people were wholly inexperienced in self-government, 
but the second generation of Amencans mostly ignored their warnings 
It IS true that by 1840 immigration had become so extensive that loud 
objections were raised against it Protestants were alarmed by the great 
influx of Catholics Olistock Americans were incensed at seeing re- 
cently naturalized foreigners flocking to the polls ^‘under bosses'^ in the 
cities, and taking possession of municipal governments In fact opposi- 
tion to the foreign vote took an aggressive form in the organization of 
the Native Amencan party in 1848, and later, of the United American, 
or Know-Nothing, party 

Such protests were largely confined to the East, however, and leaders 
of the major political parties were skittish about listening to them Often 
a presidential election turned on a few thousand votes and candidates 
quailed at the thought of offending any minority of voters that might 
have political influence 

At no time before the end of the nineteenth century did either of the 
major political parties oflicially call for closing the gates to any immi- 
grants, except oriental coolies On the contrary, the Republicans in 1864, 
for the moment styling themselves the Union party, actually endorsed the 
encouragement of immigration and enacted a law providing for the im- 
portation of immigrants bound to labor by contract m such a way as to 
ensure the payment of their passage 
Although sporadic cnticism of untrammeled immigration continued, 
it was not until organized labor in the United States began a national 
struggle to maintain and improve standards of work and wages— stand- 
ards of living— that effective pressure for restnctions on immigration ap- 
peared in Congress Then candidates for the House and the Senate in 
many districts or states had to calculate whether they had better chances 
in appealing to the 'labor vote’' or to the "foreign vote ” Other interests 
were enlisted on the side of restnction, but the labor interest was the best 
organized and the most persistent In time its demands were heeded 
Excepting an act of Congress passed in 1875, forbidding the importa- 
tion of prostitutes and alien convicts, and an act of 1882 excluding 
idiots, convicts, and persons obviously unable to take care of themselves, 
the first material restriction imposed on immigration by federal legislation 
was the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 States, to be sure, had attempted 
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to bar paupers Massachusetts in 1820, New York m 1824, and Mary- 
land m 1833 had enacted laws directed to this end But such efforts did 
not cut down immigration, for shipmasters who brought over human 
derelicts could land them at ports in other states 

The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 was the outcome of a long agita- 
tion against cheap Chinese labor, in the East as well as on the Pacific 
coast In connection with early efforts of the United States to force open 
the ports of Chma to American merchants and adventurers, the ports of 
the United States had been opened to Chinese immigrants by treaty 
provisions Amencans apparently could not, with a straight face, declare 
to the Chinese government that they had full freedom to enter China at 
then pleasure, without granting the Chinese similar nghts in the United 
States At all events m the treaty of 1868 between the United States and 
China, the high contracting parties “cordially” recognized “the mutual 
advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens and 
subjects for purposes of cunosity, of trade or as permanent residents ” 
Talang the cordiality of the Amencan invitation as genuine, and stimu- 
lated by appeals of Amencan employers for cheap labor, especially in 
railway constraction, Chinese immigrants soon began to press into the 
states of the Pacific coast, and many found their way as far east as the 
factones of Massachusetts 

Very soon conflicts arose between Amencan workers and their Chinese 
competitors, on many grounds, and as early as 1879 Congress passed a 
bill virtually providing for the exclusion of Chinese immigrants, in de- 
fiance of the treaty with China President Hayes vetoed the bill As an 
act of courtesy a commission was sent to China for the purpose of re- 
vismg treaty relations A new treaty was negotiated in 1880 and finally 
under its terms Congress in 1882 suspended the admission of Chinese 
laborers for a term of years — later making exclusion permanent 

The enforcement of this law led to constant fnction with the Chinese 
government but efforts to weaken its categoncal terms were in vain 
The treaty of 1868 had definitely stated that nothing in its provisions 
should be held to confer the right of naturalization on the Chinese in 
the United States or on Americans in China That provision for “rec- 
iprocity” could be kept by both parties, and it came about that there was 
no large “Chinese vote” to worry Amencan politicians 

Responding also to demands from organized labor. Congress passed 
m 1885 the Contract Labor law— a blow at the importation of any 
cheap labor by employers seeking to break stakes or cut wages Tlie act 
forbade persons, companies, partnerships, and corporations to prepay the 
passage of aliens or in any way to encourage their immigration under a 
contract— wntten, oral, or implied — to perform services or service of any 
kind in the United States 
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Employers soon foimd a vulnerable spot m the law They evaded the 
act by issuing notices that laborers entenng the country could find em- 
ployment at specific places on their araval Steamship companies, nearly 
all of them owned m foreign countnes, aided Amencan employers by 
distnbuting such notices in Europe and bnngmg over shiploads of la- 
borras who had full knowledge that they were to work at certain shops, 
factories, or mines On renewed pebtion from orgamzed labor. Congress 
made the ahen Contract Labor law stncter by amendments passed m 
1887 and 1888 

It was in connection with efforts to check the pracbce of drummmg 
up and importmg stnke-breaking and wage-cuttmg laborers that Con- 
gress, in the act of 1888, introduced a new prmciple into immigration 
legislation As early as 1850 demands had ansen m Eastern cities for the 
deportation of ahen paupers who, soon after their arrival, had to be put 
into Amencan poorhouses and supported at public expense Against such 
demands the government of Wurttemberg in Germany had protested It 
had been sendmg paupers to the Umted States to get nd of them and 
avoid its own responsibility, and it now objected to the idea that the 
United States could send them back But at that time Amencan pohb- 
aans were so mtimidated by the foreign vote that they enacted no laws 
to prevent even such flagrant abuses by foreign mterests 

Not until 1888 did Congress provide for the deportation of ahens who 
had unlawfully entered the Umted States In that year it served notice 
on employers, steamship compames, and foreign governments that the 
Umted States had the nght and mtended to deport ahens at will, that 
steamship compames or employers guilty of abetting the unlawful entry 
of ahens would have to pay the expense of carrymg them badk to their 
native countnes 

Agitation over the exclusion of the Chmese, who unlike Europeans 
were few m numbers m the Umted States and so without political 
power, was accompamed by growing objections to free immigration 
from all quarters By 1888, Chinese laborers, contract laborers, insane 
persons, idiots, and persons hkely to become pubhc charges had been 
denied entrance to the United States The laws were loosely enforced, 
but they were at least wntten in the books Then, m 1891, Congress grew 
sterner 

To the list of classes excluded it now added paupers specifically, polyg- 
amists, persons suffenng from loathsome or dangerous contagious 
diseases, and, subject to qualifications, persons whose passage had been 
paid in whole or in part by others The law also stiffened the enforce- 
ment of restnctions imposed by pnor acts, espeaally the prohibition for- 
bidding employers, steamship compames, and their agents to recrait im- 
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migrants abroad by advertisements, inducements, and pronuses of any 
kind 

In a careful revision of immigration restrictions, m 1903, after the 
assassination of President McKinley by Leon Czolgosz, a German Pole, 
Congress increased the list of persons excluded It proscnbed, among 
others, anarchists, some of whom believed in and advocated the over- 
throw of all governments by violence and the assassination of public of- 
ficials Again, in 1907, Congress added to the roll of persons excluded By 
this time it was bold enough to shut out consumptives, unmistakable im- 
beciles, and feeble-mmded persons in general 

☆ 

As the gates against free and easy immigration were pushed together 
mch by inch, opposition to additional restnctions and to the full en- 
forcement of existing laws became consohdated, and it was strengthened 
by the support of the vested interests Many Amencan citizens insisted 
the old doctnne that tlie United States was an asylum for the oppressed 
of all lands was still valid and should never be infnnged They could 
point, in confirmation of their view, to the inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty, unveiled in 1886, four years after the passage of the Ghmese 
Exclusion Act 

Give me your tired, your poor. 

Your huddled masses yearmng to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 
Send those, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden doorl 

They argued that sturdy sons and daughters of toil from other lands 
helped to promote the rapid development of the nation’s resources, 
added to its wealth, ennched its culture, and fortified the love of liberty 

Other opponents of restnction were neither so tenderhearted nor so 
disinterested as the advocates of liberty m the abstract At the turn of 
the century when a new immigration bill was up in Washington, the 
general agent of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, then 
engaged in carrying immigrants from vanous European ports, wrote to 
his local agents all over the United States “Immigration bill comes up 
in the House Wednesday Wire your congressman, our expense, pro- 
testing against proposed exclusion and requesting bill be defeated, in- 
forming him that vote in favor means defeat m next election ” Editors of 
newspapers m which the steamship company earned advertising were also 
informed by wire that they were expected to oppose the bill 
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To such vested interests m the opposition were joined others Ameri- 
can railway interests which transported trainloads of immigrants to the 
West, employers ever stragghng to keep wages low, and a horde of “la- 
bor bosses” who profited by supplying laborers of their nabonal ongins 
to big industnes, often in the process robbmg and cheating their own 
people m the Umted States 

The situation was comphcated for advocates of addifaonal restnctions 
and for immigrants themselves, by immigration agents operating alone 
or m connection with steamship compames and Amencan employers of 
cheap labor In Europe these agents gave to prospective emigrants a rosy 
view of the monqr they could qmcldy make in the United States, aided 
them in evading the immigration laws, and offered them all kinds of 
inducements for the adventure In the United States they herded im- 
migrants into blocs according to their national ongins, found employ- 
ment for them, and supphed strikebreakers on occasion 

Deluded by the promises and frequently finding their new conditions 
harsher than those they had suffered at home, many immigrants turned 
upon the country of adoption m a natural wrath, aggravating the dis- 
content and radical agitabons among Amencans themselves and evoking 
more resentment against the influx of foreigners Extreme radicals joined 
the hue and cry against restnctions, on a Marxian theory that the worse 
the ph^t of workers became m the United States as well as everywhere 
else, the sooner would be the revolutionary spnng into their kingdom of 
heaven On such grounds they hamed the Amencan Federation of Labor 
m its efforts to maintam and raise the standards of hfe for industnal 
workers by limibng immigration Thus, while seehng to keep the gates 
open, they played into the hands of the very mterests which exploited 
immigrants 

The United States Immigration Commission, appointed to make ex- 
tensive mquines mto vanous aspects of immigrafaon, reported m 1911 
that economic interests dehberately organized were mainly responsible 
for the tremendous inflow of Europeans “The present emigration from 
Europe to the United States is in the largest measure due to economic 
causes ” Immigrants already here, it conceded, incited immigrataon by 
wnting enthusiastic letters home to relafaves and fnends and by sending 
money to bnng them over, but a considerable portion of it was artificially 
sfamulated by “quasi labor agents” and by the “many thousands of steam- 
ship ticket agents and subagents operating in the emigrant-fumishmg 
distncts of southern and eastern Europe ” In other words, the commis- 
sion found that, apart from the actions of former immigrants settled in 
the United States, the promotion of immigration had become a money- 
making game highly profitable to those engaged in it 
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Now an old cry, which had been httle heeded m the pohtical dm of 
the Jacksonian era, was revived and reinforced “Immigration is a penl 
to the Republic, to the institutions of self-government and liberty” 
Henry Cabot Lodge the elder, senator from Massachusetts, took it up, 
despite his affiliation with Republican industnalists in search of workers 
at low wages Though opposed by many members of his party, especially 
by Joseph Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representatives, Senator 
Lodge organized a new dnve agamst immigration The only question 
with him was the formula under which it was to be effected What new 
and large class of immigrants was to be excluded? 

An answer was provided by a proposed hteracy test So far Congress 
had excluded the Chinese coolies, contract laborers, paupers, idiots, po- 
lygamists, anarchists, and other special classes, but no bamer had been 
erected against persons totally illiterate, such as were now coming from 
southern and eastern Europe in enormous numbers A hteracy test would 
push the gates closer together And on this proposal both Senator Lodge 
and Samuel Gompers agreed “So far as I remember," wrote Gompers, 
“this IS the only issue upon which I have ever found myself in accord 
with Senator Lodge ” 

Late in 1912, Congress passed a bill designed to shut the gates on 
illiterates from Europe Early the next year President Taft vetoed it, and 
its supporters in Congress could not muster enough votes to carry it over 
executive disapproval The succeeding Congress passed another bill sim- 
ilar in pnnciple President Wilson vetoed it, regarding it as a senous 
departure from traditional policies Agam Congress failed to muster 
the two-thirds majonty necessary to make it a law m spite of the presi- 
dential opposition 

In the following session Congress renewed the battle by passmg an- 
other bill embodying the hteracy test When President Wilson also vetoed 
this one Congress defied him by rolhng up a huge majonty and making 
it a law without his signature, on Febmary 5, 1917 At this time a great 
war was raging in Europe, immigration was curtailed anyhow, and there 
was no opportunity to measure its results in “normal” conditions, but the 
intentions of the act were clearly and firmly expressed in its provisions 

With certain exceptions, especially affecting persons fleeing from re- 
ligious persecution, the law of 1917 excluded “all [European] ahens over 
sixteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read tlie 
English language, or some other language or dialect, including Hebrew 
and Yiddish ” Besides this bamer raised particularly against immigra- 
bon from southern and eastern Europe, the law of 1917 added to the 
number of classes of persons already excluded under previous legislation 
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and plugged up many crannies through which evasions had been effected 
Moreover, it supplemented the Chinese Exclusion Act by plaang an 
absolute bar against practically all immigration from Asia, except from 
Japan Immigration from that country, however, had been cut down 
since 1907 under the Gentlemen's Agreement between President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the Japanese government 

Designed to curtail immigration from southern and eastern Europe, 
two great areas of illiteracy, the law of 1917 by no means guaranteed a 
reduction in tihe total number of immigrants admitted annually to the 
United States Like other “qualitative” laws, it merely defined the char- 
acter or quality of persons to be deemed admissible In l^al terms the 
gates were still wide open to any number of qualified immigrants 

At the close of the first World War all signs pointed to an enormous 
increase in the annual migration from Europe to Amenca Then Con- 
gress stmck at it decisively by puttmg numencal hmits on immigration 
By an emergency act in 1921 it fixed the number of aliens of any na- 
tionahty, to be admitted annually, at three per cent of the number of 
the foreign-bom persons of such nationahty actually resident in the 
United States in 1910 as detenmned by the census of that year This cut 
the total immigration from Europe to 309,556 for the fiscal year 1921-22, 
to about one fourth the number of immigrants admitted in 1913 As a 
positive quantitative cut in immigration, the act showed a determination 
on the part of Congress to put an end to free and easy immigration for 
all time 

Having made this provision, in the face of an outburst of objections. 
Congress elaborated it m 1924 In the act of that year it placed a maxi- 
mum limit on the total annual immigration from Europe— temporarily 
at 150,000 This number it apportioned among various European coun- 
tries on the basis of two per cent of tihe number of foreign-bom persons 
of the respective nationahties, as determined by the census of 1890, 
with a minimum quota of 100 The return to the census of 1890, which 
meant a clear discnmination against the countnes of southern and east- 
ern Europe, raised a storm of protest from people affected by it But 
Congress refused to bow to the tempest It msisted on making the drastic 
cut, with Its discnmination against southern and eastern Europe And, 
respondmg to labor and other demands from the Pacific coast. Congress 
in the act of 1924 also placed an absolute bar on the immigration of 
laborers from Japan, it overthrew the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907 
and assigned to Japan the same position as other onental countnes, m 
respect of immigration 

Subsequently, as provided in the act of 1924 and later amendments, 
the total number of quota immigrants for each year was fixed at 1 54,000 
and the quota to be allowed to each foreign country coming under the 
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law was established by a complicated process of calculation The census 
of 1920 was taken as the basis The number of persons m the United 
States belonging to each nationality in that year was estimated The 
ratio of such number to the total number of inhabitants m the United 
States was then ascertained— as amounting to a certain percentage of the 
whole Finally, to each nation entitled to send emigrants under the act 
was given a number— a quota equal to this percentage of the total num- 
ber, 154,000, to be annually admitted That is, for example, if the num- 
ber of persons of a given national ongin in the United States was two 
per cent of the American population m 1920, the immigrant quota of 
their country in Europe was two per cent of 154,000, or 3080 

The spirit of the national resolve against free immigration was ex- 
pressed in the House of Representatives by Knud Wefall, of Minnesota, 
when, referring to the bill of 1924, he said ''The question [of immigra- 
tion] IS our own to solve in the manner we see fit to solve it We 
do not intend to close the door because we were here first but because 
it is our door We are now under a reaction of the effects of the first 
World War We now want to close the door more tightly while we 
take stock of ourselves ” 

The die was cast The proportion of foreign-born Amencans was to 
decline swiftly The continent had been rounded out No more free 
land beckoned pioneers to the West Crude exploitation of the conti- 
nental domain by crude labor and crude capitalism had come to an end 
Science might raise visions of wider opportunities for the production of 
wealth by other methods But whether such visions were to be realized 
or not depended upon new factors and new skills of a different sort 
There could be no return to the state of things existing in 1900 or 1880 
or 1870 And as threats were made in Congress from time to time to 
reduce immigration to a bare trickle or stop it entirely, prospects of re- 
moving the restrictions faded Only immigrants from Canada, New- 
foundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and the in- 
dependent countries of Central and South America were exempted from 
the quota restrictions, even they were subject to numerous restrictions 
The gates of the once wide-open "asylum for the oppressed of all lands” 
had been brought together with a bang that awakened repercussions 
throughout Europe and Asia Not even the war gesture to China in 
1943, repealing total exclusion and allotting her a quota of 105 immi- 
grants a year, altered this situation 
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I N THE SUMMER of 1914 the interests of the Amencan people were 
especially directed to pressing domesbc problems The presidency 
and Congress were under the control of the Democrats, committed to 
the reforms of the “New Freedom”— and to the emancipation of the 
country from its "masters the combined capitalists and manufac- 
turers of the Umted States,” as the Chief Executive of the nation phrased 
the issue Since 1899 the Democrats had fumed against impenalism and 
tiie entanglements m world pohtics which impenalism of necessity m- 
volves Now the Department of State was headed by William Jennings 
Bryan, who had so mtransigently combined advocacy of world peace, 
through treaties renouncing war, with opposition to impenalism 
Despite this concern with urgent domestic affairs, the rivalry of im- 
perialist Powers in Europe and Asia was not ignored in the United 
States For years the news from Europe and Asia had earned stones 
respecting the alhance of Germany, Austna, and Italy on the one side, 
and working agreements between Bntain, Japan, France, and Russia on 
the other side News reports, books, articles, and essays in increasing 
volume had made it clear in Amenca that all those Powers were engaged 
in a frantic race to build up their armaments for war, piling taxes and 
debts upon peoples already groaning under heavy financial burdens Ob- 
servers of world operations along such hues, includmg President Wilson, 
suspected that this nvalry among the foreign Powers, if it continued 
unabated, would end in a holocaust of war, the most destructive that 
mankind had ever expenenced 

☆ 

Yet it was on a people largely intent on their own purposes that the 
calamity of European war burst dunng the first days of August 1914 
When the news of the war came, shocking though it was, the gencial 
sentiment of Amencans was undoubtedly opposed to participation m 
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the conflict On August 4 President Wilson issued a proclamation de- 
clanng the neutrality of the United States and the following day he 
supplemented it by another in the same vein Two weeks later he made a 
special appeal to the Amencan people to observe the letter and spint of 
neutrality “The effect of the war upon the United States will depend 
upon what Amencan citizens say or do Every man who really loves 
Amenca will act and speak in the true spint of neutrahty ” 

Despite the President’s admonition, the American public was soon 
deeply agitated by the war and the course of its events, especially as 
propagandists from both parties to the conflict in Europe descended in 
hordes upon the country to elicit American support Many Amencans of 
English descent frankly sympathized with the Entente Allies On the 
other hand many Amencans of German descent publicly professed their 
attachment to the Fatherland Irish, remembering their own history, 
could scarcely conceal their satisfaction over the thought of a Bntish de- 
feat m the war Jews, recalling the tenible persecutions which had re- 
cently befallen their people in Russia, as a rule deemed the Germans 
more civilized and more worthy of victory On the whole, however, the 
sympatiiy of the large majority was on the side of the Allies Even so, 
that did not mean that the iWencans wanted or expected to become 
actual fighters in the war 

But as neutrals Amencans had certain histone nghts under interna- 
tional law, among which these were important 

1 Neutrals may sell goods to, and trade witli, belhgerents in a war— 
both munitions and goods of peace, or non-contraband goods 

2 Belhgerents may lawfully suppress this trade by imposing a block- 
ade on each other to stop the passage of ships carrying such goods, but 
a blockade to be lawful must be effective, that is, carried out by a suffi- 
aent number of patrolling war vessels 

3 If a peaceful merchant ship, whether belonging to a neutral or an 
enemy, is caught by a belligerent, it may be seized and confiscated in 
certain arcumstances, but it must not be sunk or destroyed without 
provision for the safety of the crew and passengers 

Under international law and the laws and policies of the United States, 
it was the duty of President Wilson to see that these nghts of Amen- 
cans to engage in commerce as citizens of a neutral Power were en- 
forced against both the belhgerents in Europe Thus he was compelled, 
as the Chief Executive of the nation, to consider Amencan complaints 
against violations of neutral nghts and to act on violations by the parties 
to die war 

At the outset of the conflict, the government of Great Britain made 
two decisions affecting the rights of Americans as neutrals It proclaimed 
an iron blockade on the ports of the Central Powers and the ports of 
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neighbonng neutrals through which goods might pass to those Powers 
The penis feom German suhmannes made it impossible for Great Bntain 
to sustain an eflfective blockade by keeping nngs of ships near the block- 
aded ports, yet in spite of this fact, she declared her blockade effective 
The second Bnbsh deasion reduced the number of non-contraband 
goods which neutrals had a nght to sell to belligerents and other neutrals, 
if they could get them through the blockade In bme the Bntish govern- 
ment included in the hst of forbidden goods nearly every important 
artide of commerce, including gram, other foodstuffs, and cotton, hith- 
erto regarded as non-contraband 

Numerous Bntish actions invaded tie nghts of Amencans as neutrals 
to trade and travel Great Bntain insisted on stopping and seizing 
Amencan ships bound for neutral countnes bordenng on Germany, such 
as Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden This she did on the ground 
that the goods they earned would eventually go to Germany or release 
goods in those neutral countnes for sale to Germany In November 1914 
the Bntish government declared that Germans were sowing mines in the 
open seas and proclauned the whole North Sea a war zone closed to 
neutral shippers, subject to Bnbsh orders 

Against these decisions by the Bntish government, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington made strong objeebons It asserted that they were 
unlawful, violated American nghts, and were not necessary to Bnbsh 
self-preservabon 

Meanwhile the German government was also defying international 
law and endangenng Amencan hves as well as property on the high 
seas In 1915, Germany proclaimed all the waters around Great Bntam 
a war zone and announced that German ships, meaning her suhmannes 
now m use, would sink every enemy vessel found withm that zone Un- 
der the estabhshed intemabonal law Amencans had the nght to travel all 
the seas on their own merchant ships, on Bnbsh ships, or on the ships 
of other countnes If such a merchant ship was caught by an enemy war 
vessel, the safety and hves of passengers were to be protected by the 
captor But a submarme ordinanly could not take on board the passengers 
and crew of a captured ship about to be sunk Hence the commanders 
of the new instruments of war disregarded the histone rules built up by 
agreements among the nations 

Against the German threat to merchant shipping m the zone marked 
out, President Wilson lodged a protest in February 1915 In very clear 
language he informed the German government that it would be held 
accountable for Amencan lives destroyed in its submarine compaign 
Nevertheless, on May 7, a great Bnbsh ship, the Lusitania, with Amen- 
can passengers and some mumbons on board, was torpedoed by a Ger- 
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man submarine near tbe coast of Ireland and 114 Amencan men, 
women, and children went down to death on the sinkmg vessel 

To this deed President Wilson objected vehemently and declared that 
the government of the United States would not “omit any word or act 
necessary to the performance of its sacred duty of maintaming the rights 
of the Umted States and its citizens and of safeguarding their free ex- 
erase and enjoyment ” The German government rephed evasively In 
two additional notes to it, President Wilson repeated his objections and 
warnings At loigth in September 1915 the German government rephed 
“Lmers will not be sunk by our subraannes without warmng and without 
safety of the hves of non-combatants, provided the liners do not try to 
escape or offer resistance ” It looked as if President Wilson had won a 
great diplomatic victory 

Although war agitations continued to fen excitement in the Umted 
States, as the presidential campaign of 1916 drew near, the majority of 
the people still seemed in a mood to keep out of the European conflict 
At least such appeared to be the judgment of political leaders With the 
Progressive party now dying, the Repubhcans, counting on thar re- 
covered unily for success at the polls, nominated Charles E Hu^es as 
their candidate and in thar platform declared that they would maintain 
Amencan nghts “at home and abroad ” At the same time they announced 
“We desire peace, the peace of justice and nght, and beheve in maintain- 
ing a straight and honest neutrality between the belhgerents in the great 
war in Europe” Renominating President Wilson unanimously, the 
Democrats praised “the splendid diplomatic victones of our great Presi- 
dent, who has preserved the vital mterests of our government and its 
citizens and kept us out of war ” The campaign was boisterous and the 
election was close At first it was reported that Hughes had earned the 
country but belated returns from California shifted the balance and gave 
the presidency to Wilson for a second term by an electoral vote of 377 
to 254 

☆ 

Hopmg, perhaps, that he might be hdpful in bnnging the war to an 
end. President Wilson, soon after his tnumph at the polls, addressed 
“peace” notes to the belhgerents in Europe His appeal for a peace con- 
ference was frmtless Growing firmer in his resolve to intervene in the 
diplomacy of the war, he declared to the Senate, in January 1917, that 
the United States ought to take part in the establishment of peace on 
certam pnnaples “peace without victory”, the nght of nations to have 
liberty and self-government, mdependence of Poland, freedom of the 
seas, reduction of armaments, and the abandonment of entangling 
alliances A few days later the German government announced that it 
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would renew its unlimited submanne warfare Then without reviving the 
verbal argument with Berlin, President Wilson dismissed the German 
ambassador in Washington, Count von Bemstorff, and severed relations 
with his government 

Within two months sue Amencan ships were torpedoed and sunk By 
April it was plain that this tune Germany would not be stayed or turned 
in pursmng her peculiar methods of warfare On April 2, 1917, President 
Wilson called upon Congress to "declare the present course of Germany 
to be m fact nothmg less than war agamst the government of the United 
States ” Four days later the war resolution was passed by Congress with 
a few dissentmg votes— fifty m the House of Representatives and six in 
the Senate 

Having adopted the war resolution. Congress began to frame and pass 
measures for winmng the war, which slashed deeply into the ways of 
Amencan life It quickly deaded that a volunteer army would not be 
sufficient for the task ahead or indeed founded on correct prmciples, 
and that a great armed force must be raised by a draft of able-bodied 
males At first it fixed the age hmits at twenty-one to thirty-one inclusive 
and later at eigjiteen to forty-five inclusive To support the armed forces. 
Congress provided for the floating of loans running into the billions It 
mcreased taxes in every direction, devised new taxes, and raised the rates 
of mcome taxes to the mcredible figure of sixty-three per cent in the 
highest brackets— a figure that must have made ihe eyes of radicals and 
conservatives surviving from 1896 start from their sockets Heavier taxes 
were laid on mhentances A high excess profits tax was imposed on 
corporations and partnerships 

Upon the President, Congress confened broad power to control, 
regulate and commandeer natural resources, mdustnes, labor, the sale 
and distribution of food supphes— m fact to regiment men and women, 
all callings and occupations, and all activities, in the interest of wmnmg 
the war At the same time freedom of press and speech was put under 
severe limitations by Espionage and Sedition Acts, the most severe 
yet passed in the history of the country Never before had life and prop- 
erty in the United States been subjected to restnctions so numerous, so 
onerous, and so deep-thrasting 

A disaphned master of the English language skilled in the art of 
clothing noble sentiments m lofty and telhng phrases. President Wilson 
employed his talents in framing war aims and dehvenng addresses on the 
subject to Congress, the Amencan people, and the world In his earlier 
diplomatic notes to Great Bntain and Germany he had dwelt upon Amen- 
can nghts of commerce and travel In his war message of Apnl 2, 1917, he 
sought to hft the war above such practical considerations "The World,” 
he said, “must be made safe for democracy Its peace must be planted 
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upon the tested foundations of pohtical liberty We have no selfish ends 
to serve We desire no conquest, no dominion We seek no indemnities 
for ourselves, no matenal compensation for the sacnfices we shall freely 
make We are but one of the champions of the nghts of mankind ” 

Later the President expounded the “war for democracy” as also a “war 
to end war,” to establish permanent peace throughout the world, to make 
certain temtonal changes m the interest of oppressed nationahties, and 
to force the adoption of new measures for the conduct of international 
relations His specific objectives he summarized in fourteen points in a 
message to Congress on January 8, igi8 Chief among his points of 
pohtical significance were these open treaties of peace, openly amved 
at, to supplant secret treaties, intngues, and alhances, freedom of navi- 
gation on the seas, the removal of trade bamers among nations, “so far 
as possible”, reduction of armaments, more liberty for the nationalities 
m Austna-Hungary, and an association of nations to afford guarantees of 
nghts and peace for all nations, large and small 

Respecting temtonal matters. President Wilson favored the restoration 
of Belgium, which Germany had mvaded and overrun dunng the war, 
nghting the wrong done to France in Alsace-Lorraine, changes m Italian 
frontiers for transfemng Italians to the homeland, restoration of Serbia 
and Rumania, alterations in the Turkish Empire, the independence of 
Poland, and fair treatment for Russia, then in the throes of revolution 
What about subject peoples of European empires? Colonial claims. 
President Wilson maintained, should be adjusted in the interest of the 
subject peoples 

In the prosecution of the war— widened in December igiy to include 
Austna-Hungary— detachments of Amencan naval forces were sent to 
European waters to co-operate in the hunt for German submannes and 
to convoy merchant ships carrying supphes In June 1917 the vanguard 
of the army, the American Expeditionary Force, commanded by General 
John J Pershing, reached France Before the end of the war over 
2,000,000 Amencan soldiers were sent to France, while nearly 2,000,000 
more were in training at home for service abroad if needed By October 
1917, Amencan soldiers were in European trenches From that time for- 
ward they took part in increasing numbers in the great battles which 
finally subdued Germany and Austna-Hungary 

When the armistice came on November 11, 1918, more than 75,000 
Amencan soldiers and sailors had sacnficed their lives in the struggle 
More than 200,000 had been wounded or were missing or were in Ger- 
man prison camps In the meanbme the United States had furnished to 
the Allies enormous financial credits and great quantities of supplies for 
civil and military uses 
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CHIEr THEATER OF AMERICAN ACTION IN WORLD WAR I 


☆ 

In January 1919 agents of the Allied and Associated Powers met at 
Pans to draw up the treaties of the war settlement President Wilson was 
there in person, accompanied by a peace commission which he had chosen 
himself For months the ddegates at the Pans conference labored and 
disputed over the terms to he imposed on the vanquished Early m May 
the treaty with Germany was finished and, on June 28, German delegates, 
with bitterness of protest against its terms, signed it at Versailles After- 
ward treaties were completed with Austria, Hungary, Bulgana, and 
Turkey In all these proceedings, Russia, still in the toils of the revolution 
that began in 1917, took no part 

By the vanous treaties the map of Europe and a part of Asia was 
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refashioned Alsace-Lorraine was handed over to France Other parts of 
Germany were joined to neighhonng countnes Poland won independ- 
ence Russia was reduced m size by the creation of small states on her 
western borders Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were brought into 
existence The German colonies m Aftica were transferred to Great 
Bntain and Fiance, to be held as mandates under the League of Nations 
The province of Shantung, which Germany had seized m China, was 
given to Japan for temporary admimstration The German navy was 
sunendered and the German military power dimimshed to a mere shadow 
of its former strength 

In several respects the terms imposed on defeated Germany did not 
conform to the war aims which President Wilson had so eloquently pro- 
claimed to the world But compared with the terms which Germany had 
imposed on conquered Russia at Brest Litovsk the preceding year, the 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty were mild Indeed if it had not been 
for President Wilson's moderating influence, they would have been 
harsher, and the government of France would have taken immediate 
steps to occupy and hold Germany down by mihtary force for an m- 
defimte penod President Wilson himself thought that the Versailles 
Treaty had many faults but he expressed the hope that its injustices 
would be corrected in peaceful councils of the Powers under the associ- 
ation of nations for which a section of the treaty provided, largely on his 
insistence 

According to the provisions of this section, known as the Covenant, a 
League of Nations was to be estabhshed Within the League were to be 
included the Alhed and Associated Powers, countnes that had been 
neutral in the war, and m time the countnes defeated in the war The 
League was to be governed by an assembly in which each country had 
one vote and a council where the great Powers had permanent seats and 
minor powers were let in by rotation on a temporary basis 

The nations in the League were bound by the Covenant to keep the 
peace themselves and to jom in protecting one another against external 
aggression They were to submit their disputes to the council for arbi- 
tration and inquiry If a member violated its pledge to follow peaceful 
methods, measures to coerce it might be taken by the League Provisions 
were to be made for disarmament Thus if the United States joined the 
League it would be under obligations to observe the mles of the Covenant 
and to take part regularly and continuously in the adjustment of con- 
troversies ansing among the nations of the earth Only by becoming a 
member of the League and shanng its responsibilities, President Wilson 
averred, could a lasting peace be achieved for the Umted States and aU 
other countnes 
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In the summer of 1919 the Versailles Treaty, including the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, was laid before the Senate and people of the 
United States for discussion and action Hitherto many plans for perma- 
nent world peace had been proposed and debated in the United States 
Now large and loose theories were reduced to a very definite scheme for 
a League of Nations which, its sponsors claimed, would guarantee perma- 
nent peace 

By the very nature of politics, the debate over the League became 
entangled with debates over foreign and domestic affairs in general and 
particular The Covenant of the League was tied into the treaty, which 
prescnbed severe terms for the Germans Amencans of German ongin 
made aU they could of that fact Amencans of Irish ongin disliked the 
provision giving Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, as 
well as Great Bntain and Ireland, each a delegate m the League Assem- 
bly, thus strengthening Bntish power in the League Other critics assailed 
the transfer of Shantung to Japan instead of to China, its former owner 
The war had been unpopular in many sections of the* United States 
among Amencans of old and new stocks and, now that freedom of dis- 
cussion was partially restored, opponents of the war could voice their 
dissatisfaction with the treaty which came out of the war 

A large number of liberals and radicals, who might have favored the 
idea of a league of nations in the abstract, were loath to do so on account 
of revelations respecting some sordid ongins of the war that made them 
question the possible efficacy of the proposed League and its setup In 
January 1918, Oswald Garrison Villard published in the New York eve- 
ning Post a number of secret treaties by which Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, either before or dunng the war, had agreed to divide 
the spoils at the end of the conflict These startling documents dis 
closed deep-seated imperialistic ambitions as among the real war aims of 
the Entente Allies Moreover, while peace negotiations were pending, 
Amencan troops, without a declaration of war by Congress, were waging 
war on Russia, a former associate of the United States, at Archangel 
and in Sibena— solely under orders of President Wilson 

Into the confused situation was injected the question Who is now to 
govern the United States— League of Nations or no League? Dissatis- 
faction with the Democratic party, for vanous reasons, was intensifying 
In the congressional campaign of 1918, while the war was still raging, 
President Wilson appealed to the voters to elect a Democratic Congress 
for the support of his policies On November 5, 1918, the people had 
their first opportunity since the outbreak of the war to pass judgment on 
the Democratic administration, and their verdict was emphatic against 
it The Republicans won a majority in both houses of Congress This 
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outcome, Theodore Roosevelt declared, was tantamount to a national 
repudiation of President Wilson’s leadership and doctrines No doubt 
some Republican enmity for the Democratic party and its President was 
transfened to the League of Nations, ]ust as some Democratic enmity 
was enhsted in its behalf 

Reflecbng the popular divisions of opinion, the Senate was in turbu- 
lence At one extreme in positions was a large group of senators prepared 
to ratify the treaty as drafted and to approve the League of Nations as 
incorporated m the treaty At the other extreme was a small number of 
ineconcilables, among whom Senator Borah was prominent, determmed 
to keep the United States out of further European entanglements by 
defeatmg Amencan participation m the League Between the extremes 
stood Repubhcan and Democratic senators ready to vote for the League 
if some modifications or reservabons were made in its plan Caught be- 
tween opposmg tempers. President Wilson refused to make any significant 
compromises as the debate went on for weeks and months At length 
on March 19, 1920, both the beaty and the League defimtely failed, by 
eight votes, to receive the two-thirds majonty of senatorial votes required 
by the Consbtubon for adoption 

In the nabonal elecbon of that autumn a “solemn referendum” was 
taken on the League of Nabons Nommabng James Cox, of Ohio, for 
President and Franklin D Roosevelt for Vice-President, the Democrats 
championed the League before the country Choosing as their standard- 
bearer Warren G Harding, of Ohio, and Calvin Coohdge as candidate 
for Vice-President, the Repubhcans assailed the Democrabc admims- 
babon from top to bottom Harding condemned the proposed League 
but vaguely approved an indefinite kind of intemabonal associabon in 
the interest of peace Some of his supporters endorsed the League out- 
nght and asserted that the elecbon of Harding would mean parbcipabon 
m it Other supporters, with equal assurance, told the voters that a 
Republican biumph would keep the United States out of the League 
and all such foreign entanglements 

Whatever the election returns of 1920 actually did imply, as a verdict 
for or against the League, there was no quesbon about the party out- 
come the Democrats were blown from power in a tornado of ballots 
Harding earned every Northern state and even Tennessee m the South 
His popular vote was 16,150,000 as against 9,140,000 cast for Cox Nearly 
1,000,000 votes, the heaviest Socialist vote ever polled, were cast for the 
Sociahst candidate, Eugene V Debs, then in pnson for having denounced 
the war as an impenalist and capitahst conflict So the repudiahon of 
President Wilson’s policies which had been foreshadowed in the congres- 
sional eleebons of 1918 seemed to be confirmed 
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☆ 

Not only did Wilson have trouble m the realm of foreign policy, but 
he had to struggle with major economic dislocations at home Scarcely 
had his first term begun in 1913 when business m the United States 
took a downward slide 

An eicpert in labor conditions, John B Andrews, reported “From the 
point of view of the wage earner seeking work, the year 1914 was the 
worst since the year followmg the financial panic of 1907 ” According 
to an authority on mdustnal tendencies, thty too were moving down- 
ward, “m most instances reaching such an alarming state as to place the 
year on a par with the severe depression of 1907-08 ” If agnculture 
was in a better state than business, farmers were far from satisfied with 
the pnces of their produce in the dull markets 
And as the Democrats, m their customary style, had promised prosperity 
through “lowenng trade barners,” so the Republicans in their customary 
style laid the slump to the reduction of the protective tariff bv the 
Democrats Whatever the reason for it, an implacable discontent with 
the New Freedom was abroad in the land— a revulsion which matenally 
reduced the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives in the 
congressional elections of 1914 and destroyed it in the congressional 
elections of 1916 when Wilson was re-dected President 
About this time the economic slump disappeared temporanly The 
war in Europe had scarcely started m lie summer of 1914 when Great 
Bntain and France began to buy enormous quantities of farm produce, 
manufactures, and semifinished raw matenals m the United States From 
month to month their purchases increased in volume, as they poured 
their own money into this country and began to borrow huge sums from 
Amencan banks and mvestors By the end of 1916 most branches of 
manufactunng and agnculture were booming, unemployment had almost 
disappeared, wages were higher, businessmen and farmers were gathenng 
m large profits 

Although this spurt of prosperity before the United States entered the 
war was largely due to the purchases made by the Entente Allies, Wilson’s 
partisans attnbuted it m some measure to the New Freedom But lead- 
mg Democrats, mcluding the President himself, knew that it was mainly 
artificial and that the defeat of the Alhes or the ending of the war would 
bnng in its train an economic crash in the United States In fact, to 
some members of the administration this was an argument for enlarging 
the borrowing faalities of the Allies and, finally, for entenng the war 
directly At all events, after the United States did enter the war, the 
business and agricultural boom grew to huge dimensions 
Yet even dunng the war and economic boom the domestic struggle 
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over matters of capital and labor, over conservation of resources, over 
problems of taxation, and all the other issues relative to Amencan living 
standards continued among the people and on the floors of Congress 
Indeed, in some respects, the war magnified the problems and sharp- 
ened the issues 

Opposition to the war, such as it was, and to vanous measures adopted 
in carrymg on the war, prevailed largely among the farmers and industrial 
workers who had fostered populistic or sociahstic movements dunng 
preceding years The arrest, prosecubon, and imprisonment of war 
dissenters and labor agitators, notably Debs, revealed that the war for 
hberty and democracy abroad could be accompanied by stem measures 
of repression at home, under the very admmistrabon of President Wilson, 
world spokesman for those exalted war aims 

The social order was disturbed by strikes, numerous and widespread 
Progressive and radical Democrats and Repubhcans in Congress tned 
to “make the rich pay for the war,” to impose heavy taxes on profits, 
and to “restore the government to the plain people ” Dunng the war 
th^ also developed postwar plans for government ownership of the rail- 
ways and for other features of “soaal reconsbucbon” in the United 
States 

It was generally understood that the domesbc straggle would go on 
after the war and that provisions would have to be made for dealing with 
the econoimc cnsis bound to follow the peace But President Wilson 
proposed remedies couched pnmanly in international terms The United 
States, he said, would have to join the League of Nabons and promote 
world trade in order to find market outlets for the enlarged producbve 
capacity of Amencan industry and agnculture Amencans must do this, 
he insisted, “or you have ruined the United States ” Even the settlement 
of conboversies between capital and labor within America, he contended, 
cannot be effected unless we have “frank discussion” and “fnendly dis- 
cussion” and “those are the very things that are offered to us among the 
nabons of the world by the Covenant of the League of Nabons ” 

Years before. Republican leaders had promised manufacturers and 
farmers ever-expanding markets and prospenty, if they would support 
impenahsm Now President Wilson proposed to resolve pressing domesbc 
difficulfaes in industry and agnculture by having the United States jom 
the League of Nations and by promobng the reducbon of protecbve 
tanffs, bv opening American ports more freely to commodities from 
foreign lands 

By their acbons, however, a large majonty of the Amencan people— 
Democrats as well as Republicans, Progressives, and Socialists — took issue 
with President Wilson on this point They eventually made it evident 
that, in their opinion, joimng the League of Nabons or trying to drum 
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up more foreign trade would not settle any of the major domestic disputes 
respecting national economy, poverty, or labor relations, or, for that 
matter, advance the brotherhood of manlond very far Indeed in Febra- 
aiy 1917, while the entrance of the United States mto the “war for 
democracy" was imminent, Congress passed, over President Wilson’s 
veto, an act restnctmg immigration, and put it into effect May 1, 1917 
Again, under pressure from President Wilson himself. Congress passed 
m 1918, the Webb Act, which eased up the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
and permitted American businessmen to form combinations, loose cartels, 
m the eiqport trade, for the purpose of combatting foreign concerns more 
vigorously m the mtemational competition for world markets. 

☆ 

The penod of Repubhcan rale from 1921-33, commonly descnbed 
as the age of “normalcy,” was marked by a foreign policy that practically 
Ignored the League of Nations, though “observers” were sent to its head- 
quarters at Geneva from time to time Imperialist activities conceived as 
m the mterest of trade were pushed everywhere Former associates in the 
war were urged to pay the war debts they owed to the Umted States 
The tanffe on imported manufactures were twice raised Peace was made 
with Germany, reservmg to the United States all the nghts against that 
nation, estabhshed by tiie Treaty of Versailles, which the Senate had 
rqected 

Amencan mvestors were encouraged to lend billions of dollars to 
Germany, thereby helpmg to restore her economic power and enabling 
her to make payments on the reparations to the victors m the war, 
especially on the heavy damages levied by Great Bntam and France 
Wilson’s pohcy of refusmg to r^ognize revolutionary Russia, on the 
ground that he did not approve its government, was continued In this 
way Russia was treated as a panah among nations, while the State Depart- 
ment encouraged Amencan capitalists to make mon^ out of Russian 
trade if th^ could The floating of loans to foreign countnes and capi- 
talists was promoted, the export trade of the Umted States was pushed 
by federal agents, imperialist pohcy was revived in the Philippines, and 
efforts were made to keep ajar the ao-called Open Door in China for 
Amencan busmess enterprise 

Nevertheless under Repubhcan auspices regard was paid to ideals of 
peace prevalent m the Umted States At an arms-reduction conference 
hdd m Washington m 1921-22, Great Bntam, Japan, and iJie United 
States agreed to stop their naval race for a specified time and limit the 
size of 4 eir battleship fleets In 1928 the United States joined France 
in promoting the Kellogg-Bnand Pact, an arrangement by which all the 
great nations of the earth bound themselves to outlaw war as an mstru- 
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ment of national policy and to settle that disputes henceforth by peace- 
ful methods Ardent advocates of intemabonalism hailed this act as 
putting an end to war and guaranteemg world order 
The age of normalcy also became in many ways an age of disillusion- 
ment in respect of foreign affairs As the stnfe among the governments of 
Europe and Asia for world power, economic pnvileges, and other ad- 
vantages went forward within the League of Nations and outside its 
counals, indifference to its fate widened in the United States For this 
spectacle Amencans who had opposed the entry of the United States 
mto the League had only dension, and idealists who had sought to carry 
Amenca mto the League got cold comfort from it The treatment ac- 
corded to revolutionary Russia by European governments contnbuted 
little to the comity of nations Imperialist nvalnes flourished as before-— 
m Afnca, Asia, and the islands of the seas 
At the same time secret agreements, made long before 1914, between 
Russia, France, and Great Bntain, were unearthed by historians working 
m the archives of Russia, Germany, and Austna thrown open to re- 
searchers by revolutions in all those countnes On the basis of dear 
documentary evidence scholars dissected the myth, propagated by those 
Powers, that Germany was wholly responsible for inaugurating the war, 
that on Germany must be placed all the war guilt, that the govern- 
ments of Great Bntain, France, and Russia united by the secret agree- 
ments were administered by innocent civilians suddenly and unexpect- 
edly attacked by a bloodthirsty villain 
% reading copies of these diplomatic documents, scholarly works m 
European history founded on them or the publicity given to the findings, 
literate Amencans in large numbers learned something of the innumera- 
ble lies, deceptions, and frauds perpetrated by the governments of Czanst 
Russia, Great Bntain, and France, as well as of the Central Powers, at 
the expense of their own peoples and other nabons The gleaming mirage 
that pictured the World War as purely or even mainly a war for democ- 
racy and cmlizabon dissolved beyond recogmtion Countless Amencans 
who m 1914-18 had yearned for a ‘Tirave new world” at the conclusion 
of the war were disheartened by the proofs of sinister purposes running 
against their dreams > 

☆ 

Although the Republicans could claim, with some jusbfication in the 
elecfaon returns of 1920, that the country had turned its back on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s intemabonalism, they were not able, m domesbc affairs, 
to stamp out the spint of progressive or radical insurgency, old in Amen- 
can tradibon and yet ever new in its application to changing conditions 
In fact m 1924 th^ encountered a progressive revolt Progressive Re- 
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publicans and Democrats, disgusted with both the old parties, put into 
the field a third bcket, headed by Senator Robert M La FoUette, of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Burton K Wheeler, of Montana But the 
regular Democrats nominated for President John W Davis, nominally of 
West Virginia, in reality a New York lawyer for the firm of J P Morgan 
and Company m Wall Street In the election the Republican candidate, 
Calvin Coohdge, who had succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Harding in 1923, received more than half the total vote cast Yet the 
4,800,000 votes polled by the Progressives mdicated that the country was 
far from converted to Republican “normalcy ” 

Nor m tmth did the election of 1928, in which the Republicans re- 
ceived a longer lease on power, indicate an exact return to any previous 
state of affairs The Republican candidate, Herbert C Hoover, who had 
been Secretary of Commerce since 1921, was not a mere replica of a 
McKinley, a Taft, or a Harding In that office he had convinced many 
businessmen that he was a financial wizard He had promoted the export 
of manufactures by the lavish use of public funds He had encouraged 
Amencan investors to “prime the pump” abroad for Amencan industnes 
by lending billions to foreign governments and corporations, thus en- 
abling foreigners to “buy” Amencan goods Though Hoover praised 
“rugged mdividualism” and was commended as a "great business leader,” 
he was widely known also as a philanthropist and a man of avowed social 
sympathies He had headed Amencan relief in Belgium dunng the World 
War and later disbursed Amencan money abroad by the millions in 
rdieving famine-stncken regions 

Never before in their history had the Republicans nominated for the 
presidency a man who had spoken with such anxiety about the depress- 
ing aspects of Amencan society against which the spint of progressive in- 
surgency had been continuously directed Nor had any Republican can- 
didate advocated so repeatedly the removal of these auctions by pnvate 
co-operation and governmental action 

In 1923, for example. Hoover had urged insurance companies to at- 
tadc the problem of unemployment by adding that evil to the list of 
casualties against which they provided underwntmg “There is one field 
of insurance not yet covered You have covered the great range of ac- 
cidents and disaster, but one great disaster that comes to our workfolk has 
yet been unguarded It is less than eighteen months ago when we 
had five millions of unemployed men in our streets, of men who wished 
to work but for whom no work could be found There is nothing that 
leads to such despair and such decay of self-respect as the man who wants 
a job and wants to work, the support of whose family is in jeopardy ” 

Hoover had also opposed child labor and endorsed a constitutional 
amendment authonzing Congress to abolish it He had commended and 
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aided the work of associations for the improvement of housing condi- 
tions, public health, the care of children, and other phases of American 
society 

Gross inequalities m the distnbution of wealth, long the subject of 
populistic, progressive, and socialistic cnticism. Hoover had frankly faced, 
to the alarm of conservatives, and he proposed to attack them by the use 
of the inhentance tax The mhentance tax, he declared in 1919, “does 
redistnbute overswollen fortunes It does make for equality of opportu- 
nity by freeing from the dead hand control of our tools of production 
It reduces extravagance in the next generation and sends them to con- 
stractive service ” To Republicans who had assailed the income tax of 
1894 as communistic that must have sounded like treason to the Grand 
Old Party, and to scholastic econoimsts, a foolish floutmg of “natural 
law” 

Nor did the Democrats in 1928 nominate a Cleveland Democrat They 
selected a hberal, of progressive social sympathies, Alfred E Smith, of 
New York While l^slator and governor in that state. Smith had con- 
sistently promoted social legislation in line with progressive aspirations 
He had defended freedom of speech amid the hystena of the World 
War and with a proclamabon of liberty had pardoned a communist im- 
pnsoned on account of his opinions With Smith’s social and polihcal 
doctnnes, liberals and progressives were generally in agreement But he 
was handicapped by two disqualifications for a popular appeal at the 
time he was a Roman Catholic in a country loyal to its Protestant 
heritage, and he had consistently opposed prohibition since the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment m 1919, in defiance of the powerful anti- 
saloon orgamzations behind it If the votes cast m 1928 proclaimed an- 
other extension of Repubhcan power, they did not in any case mean that 
the processes of Amencan history were reaching a standsbll 

☆ 

In spite of tlieir three successive victones in presidential elections and 
many pledges of a return to the “good old days” of free enterpnse— no 
government interference with business— Republicans did not wipe out 
the measures of reform that had been accumulated since 1900 They did 
not reverse history and go back to the policies and legislation of the 
McKinley regime 

On the contrary, reformist measures, once condemned by conserva- 
tives of every type, were retained on the statute books, if occasionally 
with changes, and new laws conceived in the reform spint were added 
Moreover, the struggle to level down the special pnvileges of the plutoc- 
racy and raise the living standards of the masses went on within both 
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great political parties, while the agitations of minor parties on the left 
wmg gave the pubhc no rest 

Hopes of abolishing or reducing to nominal rates the federal taxes on 
income and inhentances, entertamed m some quarters, came to naught 
after ihe return of the Republicans to power in 1921 Twenty years pre- 
viously nearly all tiie revenues of the federal government were derived 
from mdirect taxes — customs duties and excises on consumption At that 
tune conservatives had decried income and mhentance taxes as socialistic 
or communistic And advocates of such taxes had adimtted pubhdy that 
they were framed to shift a part of the burden of taxation from the poor 
to the nch, while mtransigents among them had declared that these taxes 
were stqw toward the destracbon of the plutocracy and greater equahty 
m the distnbubon of nabonal income 

On this quesbon President Coolidge took a tradibonal posibon “I do 
not believe that the government should seek social legislabon m the 
guise of taxabon If we are to adopt soaalism it should be presented to 
the people of this country as socialism and not under the guise of a law 
to collect revenue ” 

Yet of the $4,100,000,000, collected by the federal government in 
revenues in tiie fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, more Ihan half came 
from mcome taxes on individuals and corporabons And President 
Coohdge’s Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, pubhdy expressed 
the bdief that “the present mhentance, income, and excess-profits tax 
tend to a better distnbubon of wealth ” No clearer proofs could have 
been adduced to show that normalcy, in its effort to retreat, did not in 
fact go all the way back to the begmnmg of the twenbeth century 

When, early in Coolidge’s admimstrabon, rumors circulated to the 
effect that durmg the admimstrabon of his predecessor. President Har- 
ding, great oil reserves had been conuptly turned over to pnvate concerns, 
the Senate ordered an mvesbgabon Scandals were uncovered, and pros- 
ecubons were begun agamst offenders Day by day revelabons of bnbery 
and fraud broke mto the front pages of the newspapers, giving the peo- 
ple lund pictures of the way in which unscrupulous men had got hold of 
and exploited the natural resources of the nabon Pnvate promoters, the 
testimony revealed, had contnbuted monej^ to Repubhcan campaign 
funds and to pohbcians, m return for leases to bemendous oil reserves 
from which to ennch themselves 

Under sbnging rebukes from members of Congress, the Coohdge ad- 
mmistiabon started lawsuits m the courts agamst parbes charged with 
fraud, and after the cases were heard the oil lands surrepfabously obtained 
were restored to the United States Government No longer was it possible, 
as it had been fifty years earlier, for pnvate persons or corporabons to 
enter mto secret connivance with government oflScials and gain btles to 
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huge sections of the public domain without nsk of exposure or retnbu- 
tion The pubhc resolve to keep all that remained of the national hent- 
age of resources had been effectively demonstrated 
Another phase of the domesbc struggle over the management of natu- 
ral resources had to do with the development of water power It had 
once been the pracface of federal authonties to permit pnvate companies 
to build hydroelectric plants on the pubhc domain, or navigable streams 
coming under federal control, on a very liberal basis 
This pohcy outstanding progressives had attacked early in the century 
They msisted that all water power should be pubhcly owned, that public 
power plants should be budt, and that electncity should be distnbuted 
by public hues and sold at the lowest possible rates Modifications of 
these propositions in the form of compromises, such as short-term leases 
of sites to compames, combined with stnct regulation of rates and serv- 
ices, were also subimtted to the country 
Before the World War had come to an end, the question of “federal 
power” was brought to the front in Congress In 1920 a comprehensive 
federal water power act was passed and signed The measure provided 
for the estabhshment of a water power commission and made a b^n- 
mng at stnct control over pnvate utilities using federal power sites 
Not long afterward a project for bmlding a great power plant m the 
Boulder Canyon of the Colorado River came up for review Again a 
compromise was reached ownership of the power site vras retained m 
the hands of the government The Secretary of the Intenor was author- 
ized to constmct and operate a dam and other works on the site, and 
to allot the water for imgation, domestic purposes, and the generation of 
electncal energy The electncal power so produced he was permitted to 
sell, at rates sufficient to cover the cost, to states, municipahbes, and pn- 
vate corporations for distnbubon In selhng this power, however, he was 
compelled to give pnonty to states and municipahbes In the end only a 
small porbon of it went to pnvate companies Consequently Congress, 
under Repubhcan leadership, moved nearer to the producbon and sale 
of power by means of public agencies, without the intervenbon of pn- 
vate enterpnse 

Nevertheless the Repubhcans did manage to make one successful stand 
against the extaision of pubhc ownership, in this period They had in- 
hented from the Democrats a great power plant which the government 
had begun to build at Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee Valley, for the 
production of chemicals to be used in munibons during the World War 
When peace came. Republicans and Democrats who clung to nine- 
teenth-century tradibons of free enterpnse m such matters demanded 
that the plant be sold or leased to a pnvate concern at a low or even 
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nominal figure With this view Harding, Coohdge, and Hoover agreed 
m pnnciple if not as to details 

But progressives in Congress, led by Senator George W Norris, of 
Nebraska, had other plans— plans for soaalization — and fougbt for them 
tenaciously After a seven-year battle they pushed through Congress a 
resolution providing for government ownership and operation of the 
Muscle Shoals plant, for the construction of new plants, and for priority 
to states and mumcipahties m the sale of power 

President Coohdge killed it with a pocket veto Again, and still under 
the leadership of Senator Noms, Congress passed a similar bill in 1931 
President Hoover vetoed it, saymg that it would help to destroy the “in- 
itiative and enterprise” of the Amencan people Though defeated tem- 
porarily in their efforts, congressional advocates of “public power” were 
able to prevent the adoption of recommendations from Coohdge and 
Hoover for otherwise disposing of Muscle Shoals, and to keep the plant in 
the hands of the government 

While conservatives of both parties labored unsuccessfully to turn the 
power resources of the Tennessee Valley over to private enterprise on 
easy terms, m the postwar period, few among them proposed repeal of 
the laws enacted in aid of agnculture dunng President Wilson's adminis- 
tration If they had desired to do this, the phght of agnculture would 
scarcely have permitted the undertaking After 1921, with the disappear- 
ance of the war demand for food products, agriculture started on a courae 
of steep and ruinous decline The prices of farm produce fell swiftly 
Farmers by the tens of thousands went into bankmptcy Farm mort- 
gages were foreclosed and freehold farmers dnven into tenancy or off the 
land To make things worse, under the Republican tanff law of 1921 
the pnces of manufactured commodities which farmers had to buy re- 
mained fixed at high levels or m many cases rose still higher Once more 
the country resounded with agranan laments Even politicians well en- 
trenched m urban centers could hardly fail to note the discontent 

In these arcumstances Repubhcans ra control of Congress added to, 
instead of subtracting from, the Wilson program of agncultural legisla- 
tion They kept in force the Farm Loan Act of 1916 eactending long-term 
credits to farmers at low rates of interest and supplemented it by pro- 
visions for short-term credits at low rates of interest The Warehouse 
Act of 1916, designed to protect farmers against decepbve and fraudulent 
transactions in the storage of thmr products, was supplemented by the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, which gave farmers a similar protection in 
the shipment and sale of livestock In igaa gram growers were safeguarded 
by legislation against speculators m grains, as cotton growers had been 
by an act of 1916 against speculators in that commodity Producers of 
penshable frmts and vegetables, who had long suffered from cheating 
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and false reports at the hands of middlemen, were aflforded more ade- 
quate defense by the Penshable Commodities Act of 1930 At the same 
time federal agencies were estabhshed to push the sale of agncultural 
products abroad in the manner employed to expand the foreign markets 
for manufactures Invincibly, government functions were expanding 

But none of these measures did more than touch the fnnges of the 
distress m agriculture Surpluses of crops continued to pile up The 
downward tendency of paces remained unchecked Rum spread more 
widely in farming regions Farmers were suffenng from the kind of calam- 
ity that was soon to overtake the middle classes and mdustnal workers of 
the cities, and nght in the middle of “Republican prosperity” they gave 
the signal for a new agrarian rebelhon TTiey demanded bigger markets 
and higher paces for their produce One of their leaders vented their 
sentiments in saymg “If we cannot have prospenty too, we will kick the 
legs out from under the table and all Amencans will have to sit on the 
ground ” How to get the markets and higher paces? That was the ques- 
tion 

So deep was the unrest among farmers that Congress was moved to 
attempt a cure in 1927 by passmg a bill to aid in handling the agncultural 
surpluses The bill provided for the sale abroad of certain commodities 
at low prices and for makmg up the loss by an equalization fee or tax 
laid on producers in proportion to their sales This would, its sponsors 
claimed, dispose of surplus output and raise paces But whatever the 
merits of the bill, Coolidge interposed with a veto The next year Con- 
gress passed a similar bill Again Coohdge applied the veto 

The defeated farm biUs represented a positive effort to interfere with 
the “natural” course of farm producbon and paces As such they were 
generally deemed “unsound” by urban economists Herbert Hoover was 
known to be against them But m the heat of the campaign in 1928 
both he and the Democratic candidate, Alfred E Smith, promised to 
“do something” about the farm problem 

After his inauguration in 1929, President Hoover proposed and Con- 
gress enacted, with modifications, an agncultural marketing bill to con- 
trol the disposition of vanous agncultural products The act was expected 
to promote the organization of producers on the land into associations 
and corporations, to discourage overproduction, to foster orderly market- 
ing, and to eliminate “undue” fluctuations and depressions in paces To 
administer the law the Farm Board was created and a fund of 
$500,000,000 put at its command to be used in interfenng with the 
“natural” course of production and paces in agnculture This experi- 
ment, dubious in character, had just been started when the panic of 
1929 struck even the cities and knocked “the legs out from under the 
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table” m a wholesale fashion which even fanneis had not contemplated 
in their resentment over their own economic distress 

In respect of labor legislation and social improvement, histone subjects 
of stnfe m the Uruted States between and within pohtical parties, the 
so-called age of reaction and disillusionment was m many respects an 
age of progress, not of retreat 

The provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914 passed by a 
Democratic Congress, called by Samuel Gompers the "l^gpaa Charta of 
Labor,” had declared that labor was not a commodity and that the ac- 
tivities of organized labor were not to be suppressed under arbitrary in- 
junctions issued by the federal courts These two provisions, often vio- 
lated or Ignored m fact, were not strack from fte statute books by 
Repubheans They were strengthened mstead by a stnngent anti-injuno- 
tion law undervmting the pnnaples of collective bargainmg, passed in 
1932 The new bill was sponsored by two progressive Republicans, 
George W Noms m the Senate and FioreUo H La Guardia m the House 
of Representatives, supported by many regular Repubheans, championed 
by Democrats who then had a majonly m the lower house, and signed by 
President Hoover At no time m the history of the labor movement had 
its leaders been more powerful m political councils, the Anti-Injunction 
Act was testimony to the fact 

The La FoUette Seamen’s Act of 1915 for improving the conditions of 
sailors on Amencan merchant vessds and assurmg them new “human 
nghts” remained on the statute books as another evidence that the in- 
fluence of organized labor in soaal legislation was not dechnmg under 
normalcy In 1927, Congress gave to longshoremen and harbor workers 
the benefit of compensation for injunes— a pnvilege earher granted to 
workers on interstate railways The Railway Labor Mediation Act of 
1926 was also in the hne of progressive legislation, not a reversal in any 
respect If few labor candidates were elected to Congress and setbacb 
frequently occurred in labor disputes, organized labor was growmg in 
pohtical force and winnmg sympathy under presidents often dismissed 
as “reactionary” by radicals 

What was known as the “social movement” was also gairang mo- 
mentum A sign of its mehonst advance was the adoption by Congress m 
1924, with the approval of President Coohdge, of a resolution amending 
the Constitution so that federal authonties could regulate or abolish 
child labor throughout the United States The amendment was not rati- 
fied by enough states to make it law, but some of its aims were later 
reahzed m ofiier ways In the states, almost unobserved by those who 
kept their eyes only on “national” affairs, laws were being multiphed 
in the interests of public health, housmg, care of dependents, and pro- 
tection against the hazards of poverty and other misfortunes By 1930 
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three fourths of the states had provided pensions for widows and deserted 
wives with dependent children By the end of 1931 at least nine states 
had general old-age pension laws and propaganda for national pension 
legislation was expanding throughout the country In short neither war 
nor reaction had stifled the Amencan resolve to subdue the evils of pov- 
erty in the United States 



Chapter 21 


ECONOMIC CRASH AND NEW DEAL 
UPRISING 


I N THE AUTUMN OF 1929, ]ust as the countty seemed safe and 
sound on the “high plateau of permanent prospenty,” except for fann- 
ers, the business boom attnbuted to Repubhean statecraft burst with a re- 
soundmg crash The pnme stocks of the leading corporations fell nearly 
forty points on the average in a smgle day, October 29, when more than 
16,000,000 shares were dumped on the market at the New York Stock 
Exchange This pamc was followed by the explosion of banks, railway 
companies, and pnvate concerns, by mcreasmg woes among farmers al- 
ready in straits, by the closmg of factones, shops, and offices, and by a 
steep dechne in the opportumties of employment for artists, wnters, 
musicians, architects, engineers, playwnghts, and teachers — indeed the 
whole white-collar class— from New York to California In the opening 
months of 1933, it was estimated, i2,ooo,cxio men and women were out of 
work Ruin and hunger, if not starvation, haunted not only the shacks 
of tenants and sharecroppers on the land, not only the back streets in- 
habited by industrial and professional classes, but also the grand avenues 
of great aties 

For a moment leaders in business and politics thought that this was 
“just another panic ” President Hoover said “We have passed through 
no less than fifteen major depressions in the last century We have 
come out of each mto a penod of prospenty greater than ever before 
We shall do so this time ” But as the depression dragged through tedious 
months and mto years, behef in “prospenty just around the corner” 
turned into doubt or despair As this revulsion of feeling intensified, trust 
m the “natural” and “normal” processes of “recovery” declined, and 
leaders in the economic, intellectual, and moral life of the nation vehe- 
mently declared their unwillingness to endure the cnsis with pious resig- 
nation as a visitation of God or of natural forces beyond human control 
Long years of research, debate, agitation, and legislative gams in respect 
of social improvement had prepared multitudes of Amencans for a dif- 
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ferent attitude toward poverty, unemployment, and misery in “God’s 
own country" 

Outstanding personalities in business and professional circles such as 
Owen D Young and Gerard Swope of the General Electnc Company, 
leaders m the United States Chamber of Commerce, in the Amencan 
Federation of Labor, m the Federal Council of the Churdies of Christ 
m Amenca, and m associafaons for civic advancement joined in demand- 
ing concerted action agamst the depression They called for deliberate 
planning and collective measures to create economic well-being and 
prevent the return of such a national misfortune It was openly asserted 
in high places that, if capitalists could not so conduct industrial enter- 
pnse as to avoid penodical depressions of the kmd and maintain a steady 
level of employment, the government of the United States would have 
to assume the responsibihty 

In previous panics presidents had said or acted as if they believed that 
nather they nor Congress had any constitutional power to meddle with 
business activities and relieve the distresses of the millions unemployed 
But President Hoover accepted no such defeatist philosophy while this 
temble depression harrowed the nation with bankraptcies, mortgage 
foreclosures, poverty, hunger, and degradation He immediately called 
upon Congress to make provision for a large-scale construction of pubhc 
works to put labor and capital in action again, and he urged the gover- 
nors of states to press for similar remedial measures within their respec- 
tive junsdictions 

As the depression wore on, Hoover acted more energetically and crea- 
tively He recommended, and Congress adopted, two proposals for inter- 
fenng in the “natural course” of business enteipnse— from calamity to 
calamity The first was the estabhshment of the Reconstraction Finance 
Corporation, which placed federal credit at the disposal of banks, in- 
surance compames, railways, and other concerns in financial difficulties 
The second was the formation of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to aid people m penl of losmg their homes under foreclosures of mort- 
gages He also approved legislation extending federal credit to states and 
municipalities straggling with unemployment and poverty The popular 
cnticisms launched agamst President Hoover were not to the effect that 
he had done nothing, but that he had not done enough or the right 
things on a scale commensurate with the magmtude of the national 
catastrophe 

President Hoover was desperately engaged in wresthng with the de- 
pression when the time for taking a national referendum on Republican 
statesmanship— the presidential election of 1932— arrived, as prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States Though the Democrats had 
won a majonty in the House of Representatives in the congressional 
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election of 1930, they had proposed no constructive measures to over- 
come tihe depression Milhons of Amencans were still unemployed, 
poverty had become aggravated to menacing proportions, agnculture and 
industry were m a bad phght The whole society of the United States 
was in a state of anxiety and confusion But Democratic tactics in the 
House of Representatives were principally confined to obstructing and 
harassing President Hoover in such undertahngs as he ventured to spon- 
sor m trymg to cope with the economic disaster 

As far as appearances mdicated, the Democratic party, historically 
committed to the creed of “the less government the better,” was even 
more dismclmed than the Repubhcans to make a frontal dnve against 
the depression by resorting to governmental action Under Wilson’s 
leadership they had, it is tme, interfered with “free enterpnse” m sigmf- 
icant respects, but they had officially admitted no change m their in- 
dividualistic creed Nor in their platform of 1932 did they give any hint 
that they mtended to reverse fundamentally their long role of opposi- 
tion to federal mterference in the “natural course” of national economy 

Neither m thar choice of a presidential candidate nor in thar cam- 
paign did the Democrats give the slightest indication that they mtended 
to embark on a program of wholesale government interference with the 
processes of mdustry, agnculture, and labor oigam2abon The man 
whom they selected to head thar ticket, Frankhn D Roosevdt, governor 
of New York represented by his sponsors as “progressive,” had not in the 
course of his pohtical career espoused any public poliaes which could 
be deemed radical by any stretch of the imagination In thar campaign 
hterature the Democratic managers pictured Mr Roosevelt as a man who 
could “perfectly undastand the viewpoint of the dirt farmer and the city 
laborer, the man m the street and the one in high places, . quietly, 
impartially, firmly uphold the nghts of each and achieve a fair deal for all ” 

Whether from sheer unrest or a behef that the Democrats could and 
would restore prospenty, the voters at the election broke Repubhcan con- 
trol over the executive and legislative branches of the federal government 
They cast 22,800,000 ballots for Roosevelt as against 15,700,000 for Presi- 
dent Hoover, the Repubhcan candidate, running to succeed himself 
Furthermore they returned huge Democratic majonties to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives 

☆ 

What were the Democrats to do with their victory? Some, of course, 
expected to settle back and enjoy the spoils of office Others relied on 
the revered economic philosophy that prospenty would revive m Amenca 
if enough foreign outlets could some way be found for the products of 
Amencan factones and farms Indeed this histone dogma had been re- 
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iterated in their platform and in speeches dunng the campaign Although 
their candidate, Mr Roosevelt, had lent countenance to it, he had en- 
dorsed an agranan program of government mtervention for farm rehef 
and promised to adopt several measures of rehef for unemploymwit and 
poverty 

If the backers of Franklin D Roosevelt expected a penod of Demo- 
cratic “normalcy,” they were disappomted Between November 1952 
and his inauguration in March 1933 another financial pamc had hit the 
country with the force of a cyclone In every direction banks crashed and 
closed their doors On the day of his installation hundreds were m bank- 
ruptcy, and practically all the others were shut up under precautionary 
measures taken by state governments On March 4, 1933, therefore, cir- 
cumstances looked black for the enjoyment of pohbcal jobs and power 
in the old style 

As the Democratic organixation in Congress had no plans whatever 
for dealing with the financial disaster, the burden of leadership became 
President Roosevelt’s and he took it upon his own shoulders Under his 
direction a multitude of measures known collectively as the New Deal, 
devised to meet the depression, were quickly adopted and put into effect 
These measures were based on the behrf that the main business of get- 
ting the country out of the depression would have to be undertaken by 
the people and the government of the United States at home, and could 
not be disposed of by trying to get foreigi markets m bankrapt Europe 
or poverty-stricken Asia 

Among Roosevelt’s associates in the new Cabmet only on^ Corddl 
Hull, Secretary of State, stuck to the idea of lowering trade baraers as 
the pnncipal or sufficient mode of escape from the crisis He adnutted 
that the people at home could do something to help themselves, but put- 
ting Amencan economy on a high level of production and prosperity 
by domestic actions he belittled as an effort to lift oneself by one’s boot- 
straps, so he began to search for new or bigger foreign markets for Amen- 
can goods While heading the Amencan delegation to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference at London in the spnng of 1933, Secretary Hull 
sought to reach some working agreements with representatives of various 
foreign governments, also m economic grief, that would enlaige the 
volume of Amencan eiqjorts and imports He was labonng at this task, 
though not makmg much advance, when President Roosevelt practically 
put an end to the conference by an abrupt message, and turned to the 
promotion of a domestic program for tackhng the depression at home 

Apart from the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment in 1933, the 
pnncipal domestic measures of the New Deal, adopted dunng and after 
1933, may be summarized in a small compass under six heads (1) con- 
trol over banking and currency, (2) federal credit to property owners 
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and corporations in financial difficulties, (3) relief to fanners, (4) reg- 
ulation and stimulation of business enterprise, (5) systematizing nghts 
of collective bargaining for organized labor, and (6) social security for 
selected groups of people against the hazards of dependency, unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and old age Taken collectively, they represented an effort 
to establish in the United States a stable economy in place of alternating 
booms and panics and to protect the people against numerous misfor- 
tunes of specific kinds In the straggle to create the institutions of the 
New Deal many Imes of older social mehonsm were brought to a focus 

With the banks shut and the arculation of money palsied on March 
4, 1933, the first task undertakoi by President Roosevdt was that of 
openmg the banks and managing the currency Though urged by some 
of his supporters to nabonalize at once all banks of issue and vest m the 
federal government the sole power of issrang currency, the President 
chose a less extreme course— one more in accord with the interests of 
private banking and yet extendmg the scope and nature of regulation 
All banks were put under closer federal supervision, credit was ex- 
tended to banks which, it was thought, could be put back into sound con- 
dition, and banks beyond redemption were hquidated The gold stand- 
ard was abandoned Gkild coins and bulhon were called m for deposit 
with Ihe government, and the right of ahzens to demand gold m ex- 
change for paper money was abolished For a currency based on gold 
was substituted a currency issued and managed under the authonty of 
the United States Thus the power of pnvate banks possessing stores of 
gold to dominate the issue of currency by the United States was ended 

To afford relief to individuals and concerns in peril of bankruptcy or 
of losing their homes or farms, the pohcy of grantmg federal credit and 
aid was ectended and made more effechve The farm loan banks were 
reorganized and supplemented by other credit institutions The amount 
of secunty farmers were reqmred to give for loans was reduced, and to 
those who could provide such secunty money was lent at lower rates of 
mterest, on long terms, with easy methods of repayment in installments 
Through new special agenaes similar arrangements were made to lend 
money to people in towns who were m debt, had mortgages on their 
homes, and were in danger of losing their property The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, established under President Hoover's administra- 
tion, was revised, and billions of dollare were lent to banks, railways, 
msurance companies, industnes, and other enterpnses whose earnings 
temporanly fell short of their needs By these measures the United States 
Government became the bluest money borrower and lender in the coun- 
try and assumed heavy responsibilities for the fortunes of property owners 
in distress 

Rejecting the idea that all the huge surpluses of wheat, corn, cotton. 
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meat, and other pnme farm products could be sold abroad, or even 
“dumped* on foreign countnes by any method, sponsors of farm rehef 
adopted another course By the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935 and 
later amendments, Congress provided for the curtailment of farm pro- 
duction by direct action Instead of providing for the expansion of the 
home market, it adopted plans for organizing fanners who raised the 
leading agricultural staples, for reducmg the amount which they pro- 
duced, and for compensating them for that reduchon by subsidies of 
mon^ proportioned to their respective acreages withdrawn from pro- 
duction Wifli these measures were coupled other acts designed to restnct 
farm production, including livestock, to existmg markets, stabilize supply 
in relation to demand, and create what was called by the Secretary of 
Agnculture, Henry A Wallace, an “ever-normal granary ” 

Yet the dream of sellmg more agncultural produce abroad was not 
wholly given up Under a law passed by Congress m 1934, on the in- 
sistence of Secretary Hull, the President and Secretary of State were 
authorized, for a penod of three years, later extended, to make recip- 
rocal trade agreements with other countnes, free from the necessity of 
submitting their projects to the Senate for ratification In these agree- 
ments they could lower, within hmits, the tanff rates on manufactures 
and other commodities m return for pledges on the part of foreign gov- 
ernments to reduce their rates on Amencan imports By this means, it 
was argued, outlets for a large amount of cotton, com, meat, and other 
farm produce could be found m foreign markets 

But Amencan manu&ctunng interests were also sufiEenng from sur- 
pluses which could not be sold, milhons of people were out of work Who 
was to buy the mountains of manufactured goods piled up in warehouses? 

An attadc on this problem was made under the National Industnal 
Recovery Act of 1933 The act authorized the expenditure of billions 
of dollars for the construction of public works with a view to stimulating 
bmldmg activities and creating purchasing power for the workers Under 
it also an immense effort was made to organize business enteipnses m 
the Umted States for a dnve to mcrease employment, production, and 
sales in the home market Enterprises were grouped together according 
to their nature Their representatives were given power to adjust supply 
to demand, to fix pnces withm limits, and otherwise regulate then opera- 
tions For the purpose of preventing excesses in stock-market specula- 
tion and in the financing of great supercorpoiations, the Secimties and 
Exchange Commission was established and given autocratic authonty 
over all such transactions 

In the New Deal program special favors were afforded to organized 
labor which warmly supported President Roosevelt in elections The Na- 
tional Industnal Recovery Act made provisions for collective b a rg a in in g 
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between employers and employees, but the Supreme Court in 1935 de- 
clared unconshtuhonal nearly all of that act Then Congress passed the 
National Labor Relabons Act, malang collective bargaining generally 
mandatory on employers and employees Industnal and other workers 
were authorized to form or )Oin unions of their own choosing and to 
dect representafaves empowered to bargain for them m matters of hours, 
wages, and working conditions To enforce the act the National Labor 
Rations Board was created By other legislation Congress tightened the 
hold of organized labor on the processes of industnal bargaining 

Although a split occurred in the ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor under WiUiam Green and another organization, the Congress of 
Industnal Organizations, was formed, at first under the leadership of 
John L Lewis, head of tiiie United Mine Workers, both national federa- 
tions flounshed The Congress of Industnal Organizations was highly 
successful in organizing industrial and whiteuoUar workers, especially 
outside the old-lme crafts Both branches of national organized labor, 
with support from the National Labor Relations Board, increased rapidly 
in membership 

Taking into account milhons of workers largely unorganized. Con- 
gress added the Wages and Hours Act to the labor program Under this 
statute steps were taken to fix standard hours and wages in numerous 
industnes and enteipnses— particularly those m which the hours were long 
and the wages low 

By a senes of measures the Roosevelt administrabon attacked more 
direcdy the problems of unemployment, poverty, and misery Bilhons of 
dollars were appropnated for immediate relief to the hungry and home- 
less, to be spent irectly through federal agenaes and in co-operation 
with state and local governments Later, jobs were provided for millions 
of the unemployed, including large numbers of the white-collar classes, 
on numerous projects set up under the Wodcs Progress Adimnistrabon 
and other federal agenaes 

Vanous forms of soaal secunty were instituted under the Soaal Secu- 
nty Act of 1935, for example, insurance against unemployment to a 
limited extent and, for certain classes of workers, insurance against de- 
pendence m old age, and grants in aid of persons suffenng from poverty, 
blmdness, and other auctions Federal grants of monq^ were made to 
states with a view to encouraging the establishment of a complete 
scheme of old-age pensions m every state in the Union Bnefly stated, a 
“floor” of mmimum secunty was placed under milhons of people At 
the same time new projects for including all persons exempted from such 
benefits were proposed and brought under debate by sponsors of the 
New Deal 

Despite aiticisms brought against it, frequently outrageous, and its 
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many undoubted shortcomings and extravagances, the New Deal did so 
much for discouraged and desperate people that it won great popular sup- 
port In the circumstances relatively few persons with political aspirations 
proposed to abolish it completely and entmst the welfare of the people 
entirely to competitive enterpnse 

While mdulging m many denunciations of the New Deal in general, 
the Republicans, in their platform of 1936, endorsed the chief rehef 
pimciples of the New Deal and pledged themselves to apply those pnn- 
ciples more efficiently and at less cost The Republican canffidate, Alfred 
M Landon, who had been associated with progressive pohbes in the 
West, stood by the planks of the Republican platform dunng the cam- 
paign of that year and m one respect he outbid the New Deal~by offer- 
mg larger aids to agnculture 

Nevertheless, the Democrats won the election Renominated by ac- 
clamation, President Roosevelt promised to uphold and aepand the 
Democratic program Reviewing with praise the New Deal acbvities smee 
1933 and declanng that he had ]ust b^n his fight in the interest of 
general welfare, he so captivated the pubhc that he received 27,500,000 
votes as agamst 16,700,000 cast for Landon Whatever their deficiencies, 
New Deal endeavors to overcome the depression and relieve misery, 
mainly by domestic measures, seemed to be anchored in the affections 
of an enormous majority of the voters, so many of whom had personal 
reasons for being grateful 

Yet in fact the depression was by no means mastered when President 
Roosevelt took the oath of office for a second term on January 20, 1937— 
the date as fixed by the Twentieth Amendment, which moved closer to 
the election the installation of the President, senators, and representa- 
tives At least 6,000,000 Amencans were still unemployed Business was 
still far below Ihe peak of 1928 And m the year 1937, notwithstanding 
domestic pump-pnimng, another crisis stmdc tihe stodk market, and pnees 
of stodcs went down even more rapidly than m the crash of 1929 

Financial analysts for the American Year Book of 1937 reported “A 
new depression overtook the country m September Unemployment in- 
creased with almost unprecedented swiftness Rehef rolls expanded 
The number of commercial failures was increasing New financ- 
ing continued during 1937 in a state of comparative stagnation 
The dechne in [stock] pnees dunng September, October, and Novem- 
ber was not only drastic In fact there are few instances on record where 
a larger percentage decline has occurred m so short a penod of time " 
Meanwhile the national debt mounted and yet no end of borrowing 
was in sight On the contrary New Deal “experts” were now advocating 
the adoption of borrowing and spending as a permanent fiscal policy 
for fostenng and directmg mdustnal and agncultural production 
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During the early stages of the concentration on domestic problems 
and on measures designed to lift the nation out of the depression, the 
mood of the country seemed to become more and more concerned with 
the character of soaety m the Umted States, with its grave diflSculties, 
its fflctraordinary opportunities, its values and potentialibes To this mood 
the term “isolationism" was sometimes applied The expression had 
been coined as a term of reproach for opponents of President Wil- 
son’s type of internationalism Now it was often employed against New 
Dealers by Amencans who bdieved that general prosperity could only 
be recovered by lowermg trade bamers and entenng into some form of 
collective secunty with the other nations of the earth Although President 
Roosevelt proposed that the United States jom the World Court, created 
under the League of Nations, the Senate rejected the recommendation 
and he dechned to press the issue 

The sprat of disgust with war and Europe was intensified by reports 
from an investigabon of the munibons baffic, pursued by a special com- 
mittee of the Senate, which unfolded a seamy story of international 
intrigues, smuous diplomacy, and profiteering devoid of patnobsm, run- 
ning through the years of the “war for democracy” and the planning for 
“permanent world peace ” Sworn testimony, covenng hundreds of pages 
in the volumes issued by the Senate committee, demonstrated that many 
men who had applauded Wilson’s ideahsm had in fact made huge sums 
of money out of the war Widely publicized, the Senate committee’s rev- 
elabons deepened tihe disillusionment over the nature and results of that 
“great crusade ” Even President Roosevelt was accused of isolationism 
and in his reply he lent verisimilitude to the cnbcism by saying “We 
are not isolationists except in so far as we seek to isolate ourselves com- 
pletely from war ’’ 

Out of the uproar over the munibons inquiry and the refusal of Great 
Britain, France Italy, and other associates in the World War to pay the 
debts they owed to the government of the United States came two acts 
of Congress designed to keep the country out of the next European war, 
already visible on the honzon The first was the Johnson Act of 1934, 
forbidding the flotabon of any more loans in the United States for for- 
eign governments that had in effect repudiated the aforesaid debts The 
second act was the Neutrality Resolubon of 1935 It prohibited the sale 
of “arms, munitions, and implements of war” to foreign belligerents m 
bme of war and provided that Amencans who insisted on travelmg aboard 
the ships of belhgerents in wartime must do so at their own nsk 

The two acts, in the intentions of the authors, were to prevent a repeb- 
tion of events which had facihtated the involvement of the United States 
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m the recent European war When the Neutrahty Resolution expired in 
1936 it was renewed and made more stnngent Supported by overwhelm- 
ing ma)onties in the Democrabc Congress, neutrality legislation appeared 
to represent a reasoned desire on the part of the Amencan people to 
avoid being entangled in another European war 
By words and actions President Roosevelt mdicated that he was m full 
accord with this desire to keep out of Europe’s next war, should another 
one break In 1933 he virtually closed the World Economic Conference 
in London, where the representatives of great Powers had assembled to 
consider ways and means of overcommg the temble economic depres- 
sion through agreements on mtemational trade and currencies He re- 
fused to bnng special pressure on the Senate to secure the approval of 
Amencan participation in the World Court project He adopted a 
“good neighbor” policy m Latin Amenca, substituting conferences and 
cordiahty for the straight impenahst coercions of former years 
He mduced Congress to free Cuba from the protectorate imposed 
upon her by the so-called Platt Amendment of 1901 He signed with 
commendation an act of the Democratic Congress under which the 
imperialist expenment in the Phihppine Islands was to be hquidated by 
granting them independence, to become effective m 1946 
In his campaign for re-election in 1936, President Roosevelt encour- 
aged the people to fortify their resolve agamst taking part m another 
foreign war He said in his address at Chautauqua, for example “The 
Congress of the United States has given me certam authonty to provide 
safeguards of Amencan neutrahty m case of war We can keep out of 
war if those who watch and decide have a sufficiently detailed understand- 
ing of international affairs to make certain that the small decisions of each 
day do not lead toward war and if, at the same bme, they possess the 
courage to say 'no’ to those who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to 
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AMERICA’S PART IN WORLD WAR II 


W HILE Amencans were entrapped m the wreckage of the dq>res 
Sion, casting about fitfully for methods of full “recovery,” and 
in a mood of revulsion agamst participation in any more foreign wars, 
the economy of Europe was falhng into chaos and the democracy for 
which the world was to have been made safe, according to President Wil- 
son’s formula, began to collapse in those parts of Europe where it had 
prevailed The depressed state of the Old World dampened plans for 
maintaming or startmg booms in the United States by lending Amen- 
can mon^ to foragners so that they could buy the “surpluses” of Amen- 
can goods As a matter of fact, all over central and eastern Europe the 
march of events for years had been away from the solution of any nation’s 
domestic problems by the mere promotion of freer trade The march had 
been m the direction of dictatorships, controlled economy, and revived 
impenalism 

From its establishment in 1917 by revolution, under V I Lenm’s 
strategy, the government of Soviet Russia was frankly an unlimited 
dictatorship, descnbed as communist and headed by men who, without 
equivocation, avowed then contempt for democracy, constitutional 
govemmenh and civil hberhes In 1932 parliamentary government was 
overthrown in Italy by Fasast bands under the leadership of Benito 
Mussolim who dended democracy and cml liberty as “stinking corpses,” 
but who went beyond the Russian revolutionists by glorifying war and 
brute force as good in themselves One after another smaller states — 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Spam, and Poland— lost their popular goverment 
and were taken over by strong-arm governments 
Germany’s eapenment with a repubhc and a democracy under a con- 
stitution adopted at Weimar in 1919 was bnef In 1933, Adolf Hitler, 
commanding a pnvate army of banditti, called National Socialists, 
achieved pohtical supremacy in Germany, destroyed the repubhc, sup- 
pressed civil hberty, and started a savage persecution of Jews, churches. 
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Social Democrats, Commumsts, and Liberals Years before 1933, Hitler 
had announced his ambihons and intentions in his book Mem Kampf 
(My Battle) As there exhibited thq^ embraced a merciless battle at home 
against all his opponents and a war, east or west or in both directions, 
against the neighbors of Germany 

To gam time for his operabons, however. Hitler spoke publicly of 
peaceful mtenbons Secretly, he began at once to rearm Germany 
and tram soldiers for a career of conquest Many European and Amen- 
can wnters warned mankind that Hitler and Mussolini were plannmg 
assaults far and wide, but conservabve heads of governments in Great 
Bntam, France, and elsewhere— the neighbors against whom they had 
warlike designs— refused to heed the wammgs Sympathebc toward the 
fascist suppression of commumsts in Italy and hoping later to turn tibe 
full force of Nazi Germany against Russia and communism, they tned to 
mamtam peaceful reQabons with Mussohm and Hitler— even after these 
dictators, allied m a Rome-Berlm Axis, were jomed by Japanese war- 
lords m making open war on neighbors 

As he observed German, Italian, and Japanese military operabons fan 
out m Europe and Asia, President Roosevelt, after his second over- 
whelming triumph at the polls m 1936, took a senes of steps to bolster 
the anb-Ans powers, steps that, becoming bolder and bolder, created 
growmging risks of mvolvmg Amenca in a shoobng war Although the 
majonty of his countrymen were also undoubtedly sympathebc towards 
the victuns of Axis aggression, realization of the horrors of being m a 
war made them hesitant about going so far so fast 

This gap in thinking between the President and his pubhc first became 
conspicuous in October, 1937 Dunng that month, he made a nnging 
speech denouncing, without naming them, Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
for bringing on "the present reign of terror and intemabonal lawless- 
ness ” Pomtmg out that a community may use a quaranbne to fight an 
epidemic, and classifying war as a contagion, he called for concerted 
efforts to restrain the ^ngerous Powers After alarmed citizens de- 
manded that he specify the measures he had in mind, and he sensed 
that he was out of tune with his audience, he disconbnued the plan of 
appeahng for sweeping acbon As an altemabve, he took one restraining 
stqp at a time, describmg each as peaceful in mtent 

Late in 1939, he took step one After Germany had invaded Poland, 
and Great Bntam and France had retahated by declarmg war on Ger- 
many, President Roosevelt called upon Congress to repeal the embargo 
provision of the neutrality legislabon or modify it in such fashion as to 
permit Amencans to sell mumbons to the Bnbsh and French govern- 
ments In his message to Congress, however, he assured Congress that the 
repeal which he demanded was in the interest of American abstenbon 
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from the war— in the interest of “Amencan neutrality, Amencan secunty, 
and above all, Amencan peace” Apparently accepting the President’s 
explanation. Congress made changes in the Neutrality Act in the direc- 
tion which he mdicated, but tightened it in other respects 

☆ 

Whether this weakening of the neutrality legislation was in fact in the 
interests of peace as the President claimed, or a step toward war remi- 
niscent of Wilson’s journey from 1914 to 1917, as his cntics contended, 
it had httle immediate effect on the war By the time the presidential 
campaign of 1940 was m full swing France had fallen, much of conti- 
nental Europe was m German hands, and England seemed m peril 
What should Amenca do next? The Democrats offered Roosevelt for an 
unprecedented third term, as the man best suited to answer this question, 
while the Republicans ran Wendell Willkie for President, a former 
Democrat, utility lawyer, and public relations agent, long opposed to 
Roosevelt’s domestic pohcies 

Whatever party managers had in view, peace was an issue uppermost 
in the mmds of the people On this issue both candidates seemed to be 
reassunng ‘The Amencan people,” declared Wendell Willkie, “do not 
want war They are determined to keep Amenca at peace In that 
determination I stand with them I am for keeping out of war ” So, too, 
was President Roosevdt, judging by the repeated efforts he made to 
convince the pubhc that the steps he was taking dunng the campaign 
penod did noh m fact, endanger the peace 

On September 3, 1940, President Roosevelt informed Congress that 
he had, by executive act, acquired lease nghts to naval and air bases in 
Newfoundland, in the Bntish West Indies, and in Bntish Guiana, and 
that m exchange for certain of these bases he had given Great Bntain 
fifty of our “over-age destroyers ” 

Objectors charged that, besides being an arbitrary action which the 
president had no lawful nght to take, it was a plain act of war as defined 
by international law— the transfer of war vessels by a presumptive neutral 
to a government at war witli another power In his reply to this attack, 
the President sought to dispel popular fears Not only had the Attorney 
General, he said, pronounced the operation lawful, but it was "not in- 
consistent in any sense with our status of peace ” 

Less than two weeks after the President announced the transfer, an 
act went into effect estabhshing the first peace-time draft m the entire 
history of the Repubhc Started on a temporary basis, this system of 
conscription was, through renewal, kept m force until after Amenca be- 
came a combatant more than a year later Just why was this drastic de- 
parture from Amencan traditions made at this particular juncture? Voters 





having sons of draft age demanded an answer before Election Day They 
got it On October 30, 1940, the day after the first draft numbers were 
selected, Roosevelt pve a solemn pledge to his country “And while I 
am talking to you mothers and fathers, I give you one more assurance 
I have said this before, but I shall say it again and again and agam 
Your boys are not going to be sent into any foreign wars ITiey 
are going into training to form a force so strong that, by its very existence, 
it will keep the threat of war away from our shores The purpose of our 
own defense is defense ” 

FranMin D Roosevelt was granted a third term by a vote of 27,000,000 
m round numbers against the 22,000,000 polled bj? Willkie In his an- 
nual message of January 6, 1941, to Congress, he announced his inten- 
tion to have the United States send to the nations at war with Hitler 
and Mussolini “m ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns ” 
This action, he realized, might lead to war and yet he said “Such aid 
15 not an act of war, even if a dictator should unilaterally proclaim it so 
to be ” 

Then he had drawn up and introduced into Congress, m January, a 
measure “to promote the defense of the United States,” known as the 
Lend-Lease bill After extensive heanngs and a long debate, this bill, 
modified by amendments, became a law on March ii, 1941 The Lend- 
Lease Act authonzed the President to sell, transfer, exchange, lend, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of ships, aircraft, implements of war, and other com- 
modities to the “government of any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United States” In effect, it em- 
powered the President to sell or give, to any and all governments actually 
or nominally at war with the Axis Powers, war implements and supplies 
m immense quantities 

Under international law as hitherto recognized, this law was an act of 
war Opponents of the bill so characterized the gift of military supphes 
to China in her conflict with Japan and similar aid to Great Bntain and 
her Allies in their war on Germany and Italy But it was entitled a bill 
to promote the defense of the United States, and its sponsors m Con- 
gress assured the country that it was intended to keep the country out of 
war 

On July 7, 1941, about two weeks after Hitler’s armies invaded Russia, 
President Roosevelt notified Congress that the armed forces of the 
United States had occupied Iceland, )ointly with Bnbsh forces for the 
time being, and that he had ordered the Amencan Navy to defend the 
sea lanes between the United States and that island 

In August the President and the British Premier, Winston Churchih, 
met aboard warships off Newfoundland, and agreed upon steps to be 
taken in providing for the safety of their respective countries against Ger- 
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many and the govemm^ts associated with her They also drew up at 
their conference a declaration of principles, soon called the Atlantic 
Charter, for the conduct of affairs, not only durmg the war but also after 
the destruction of Nazi tyranny 

On October 27, 1941, President Roosevelt informed the country that 
engagements had taken place m the Atlantic “Hitler,” said the Presi- 
dent, “has attacked shippmg m areas close to the Amencas Many 
Amencan-owned ships have been sunk on the high seas One Amencan 
destroyer was attacked on September 4 Another destroyer was attacked 
and hit on October 17 Eleven brave and loyal men of our Navy were 
killed by the Nazis We have wished to avoid shooting But shooting has 
started Amenca has been attacked ” 

☆ 

While the attention of the Amencan people was being directed es- 
peaally to the war m Europe, trouble was brewmg m another foreign 
quarter The government of Japan, taken over by ruthless militansts, had 
for years been seizing territory in China and wagmg war on that country 
Under the slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics,” Japanese impenalists 
nourished projects for conquenng and ruling immense areas of the mam- 
land and islands m the Far East 

Japan's aggression, of course ran counter to Amencan foreign pohcy 
m the Onent and to the letter and spirit of treaties signed by the Japanese 
govemmmit and other Powers, including the United States In up- 
holding that pohcy President Roosevelt took the position that Japan 
was violatmg treaties and international law, destroying the independence 
of China, and transgressmg Amencan nghts in the Onent 

In response to such complamts the Japanese government, by this time 
alhed with Germany and Italy as the third party to the Axis, offered 
some concessions, but m the mam adhered to its own imperialistic hne 
It insisted that the Umted States was violating Japan's rights as a bdhg- 
erent by giving finanaal aid to the government of China and by sending 
mumtions to that government at Chung^n^ by way of the Burma 
Road For months, as indeed for years in Ae past, the State Department 
at Washington refused to surrender any part of its Far Eastern pohcy 
Diplomatic exchange between the governments of the United States and 
Japan contmued without soft^mg the aspenty of their differences 

Eager to avoid the awful penis of a two-front war. Great Britam 
tned concihabon with Japan For a long time the two countnes had been 
formal alhes united by treaty Though, on the msistence of the United 
States, their alliance had been severed in 1922, they had managed to keep 
on workable terms Yieldmg to protests from the Japanese government, 
Great Bntain m 1940 closed the Burma Road to shipments of munitions 
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and supplies bound for Chungking, still in the hope of warding off a war 
with Japan 

But the Bntish closure of the Burma Road brought objections from 
the United States When he heard rumors of the proposal Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull declared that the United States had a ‘legitimate 
interest in the keeping open of the artenes of commerce in every part of 
the world,” and that shutting the road would “constitute unwarranted 
interposition of obstacles to world trade ” When her agreement with Ja- 
pan expired at the end of six months, Bntain complied with Amencan 
desires and opened the road agam to the transport of mumbons to 
Chungking 

By November 1941 the tension between the government of the United 
States and the government of Japan approached a dimax, as Japanese 
armed forces movmg southward into French Indochina increased in 
number China had opposed a qmet settlement of the differences be- 
tween the United States and Japan, and dunng the Atlantic Charter 
negotiations Bntish Pnme Mmister Churchill had urged Roosevelt to 
warn Japan against continued aggression In the end, stem counsels pre- 
vailed On November 26, 1941, tihe Umted States sent a note to Japan 
asking her to withdraw her mihtary, naval, air, and police forces from 
both China and Indochma This was equivalent to asfang her to do an 
abrupt about-face m thought and action 

"N^^at would happen if Japan preferred to keep to her current course? 
As early as January 27, 1941, the Amencan ambassador m Tokyo, Joseph 
Grew, had reported to the State Department that in case of trouble 
with the United States, the Japanese were planning an attack on Pearl 
Harbor m the Hawaiian Islands Ther^ a heavy concentration of Amen- 
can forces constituted an inviting target Having successfully broken 
down the secret code used by Japan in sendmg messages, and having 
thus gained glimpses of what Japanese militarists were Ihmbng, Amen- 
can officials had some sense of awareness of what might occur On No- 
vember 28, 1941, in fact, the Amencan Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
told “high officials” in his own government that relations with Japan 
were cntical and that Japan might launch sudden attacks at various 
points 

Yet when this possibility was suddenly transformed into reality by the 
Japanese surpnse attack on Pearl Harbor on Sunday mormng, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Amencans there were caught substantially off guard While 
the question of the responsibility for this state of affairs is still the subject 
of bitter debate, there can be no question as to the result— Amencan 
land, naval, and air forces at Pearl Harbor were deamated At the same 
time the Japanese attacked Amencan and Bntish outposts m the Far 
East 
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THE EXTREME LIMITS OF AXIS POMINANCE IN WORLD WAR 11 


On December 8, 1941, the day after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
United States declared war on Japan, and so did Great Bntain Three 
days later Germany and Italy proclaimed war on the United States and 
agreed with Japan, their Axis colleague, not to make a separate peace 
In a little while nearly all the world was engulfed in war The conflict of 
1914-18 had been comparatively limited— mainly to Europe and the At- 
lantic Now Asia, Africa, and the Pacific had also become major scenes 
of armed combats Only minor Powers, such as Switzerland, Sweden, 
Turkey, and Argentina, remained outside the circle of fighting or bel- 
ligerency 





Before America formally entered the war, German and associated 
armies held much of Europe and parts of northern Afnca Then, par- 
tially protected against attack from the west by the English Channel, 
the Germans threw most of their strength into a gigantic dnve eastward 
to overwhelm the Soviet Union Shortly after America went to war, the 
embattled Russians appealed to the United States to ]oin with Great 
Bntain in a full-scale invasion of western Europe By forcing the Ger- 
mans to divide their energies between two fronts, such a venture would 
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obviously be of great help to the Communists m trymg to hold out in 
the east 

Rather than attempt a premature invasion of Europe in 1942, the year 
of the Russian request for help, England and the United States took the 
safer course of first pinning the Germans down in Afnca Late in that 
year, Amencan and British troops stormed ashore in the French-held 
nordiwestern comer of Afnca to begin a push to the east against Ger- 
man and Italian resistance, co-ordinated with a British dnve westward 
from Egypt Squeezed mercilessly between the two jaws of this giant 
pincers, tibe Germans and Italians in Afnca surrendered dunng May 1943 

From their African bases, Amencan and British troops next crossed 
the Mediterranean in 1943, captured Sicily, and moved on to the Italian 
m ainland to start the first major mvasion of Europe Following internal 
disorders that overthrew Fascism, Italy signed an armistice This, how- 
ever, had httle effect on military operations, for the German troops hold- 
ing most of the country stoutly resisted Amencan and Bnbsh efforts to 
dnve northward 

Plans had been evolved, meanwhile, for two other invasions of Europe, 
farther west The first matenalized on June 6, 1944, when a large fleet 
canying Amencan, Bntish, and associated troops crossed the Enghsh 
Channd, with air support, to lunge at the German-held beaches of 
Normandy, France About two months later a second expedition 
landed, in southern France, and quickly linked up with the earlier group 
The invasion forces, so joined, pushed the Germans out of France, 
through Belgium and Holland, into Germany proper Simultaneously, 
the Russians drove relentlessly toward Berlin from the east, aided by 
Amencan and Bntish air raids that wrought havoc behind the German 
hnes Meanwhile, progress was being made in Italy On May 8, 1945, 
the last of the battered Germans finally surrendered unconditionally 

☆ 

Of a very different character was the Paafic phase of World War II 
Taking advantage of the heavy damage done Amencan forces by the 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor m 1941, the Japanese seized several 
American outposts— the Phihppines, Guam, Wake, and two spots in 
Alaska’s Aleutian Islands chain On the Asiatic mainland, Japan formed 
an alliance with Siam (Thailand), and overran not only eastern China 
and French Indochma, but the English colonies of Hong Kong, Burma, 
and Malaya as well The Japanese also seized a whole senes of Bntish 
and Dutch islands jutting far out into the South Pacific, to the east 
(map, p 436) 

The overextended Japanese offensive was finally brought to a grinding 
halt m 1942 by an accumulation of Amencan, Australian, and other as- 
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sociated forces At the Battle of Midway, for example, Americans severely 
damaged and turned back an eastbound Japanese fleet Amencan sup- 
plies were moved into China to bolster its power to resist the Japanese 
in the west Finally, late in 1942, Amencan, Australian, and associated 
forces began their own version of an island-hopping advance In the 
course of a whole senes of desperate encounters on ihe beaches and in 
the jungles, from the Solomons to Iwo Jima, they slowly worked their 
way closer and closer to the Japanese homdand By late 1944, Amen- 
cans re-entered the Phihppines Early the next year the United States 
used air bases close to Japan to conduct massive air raids that severely 
disrupted the Japanese economy 

Germany’s surrender in May 1945 permitted much greater concen- 
tration of Amencan energies on knocking Japan out of the war Having 
secretly tested an expenmental atomic bomb, Amenca issued a stem 
warning to Japan in July 1945 to sunender unconditionally or face an- 
mhilahon When the Japanese conbnued to fight, and immense Amen- 
can losses in a conventional invasion of her home islands seemed to be 
the only alternative to its us^ Truman ordered fhe dropping of the first 
atomic bomb ever employed in warfare It fell on August 6, 1945, shat- 
tenng the Japanese city of Hiroshima Two days later, Tokyo had an- 
other rade shock— news that Russia had declared war on Japan The next 
day a second atomic bomb fell, on Nagasaki The end came quickly, on 
September 2, 1945, Japan signed sunender papers terminating the last 
Axis resistance m World War II 


☆ 

The bitter and far-flung campaigns waged m Africa and Europe to 
the East and in the Pacific and the Onent to the West, brought stnk- 
mg changes in the lives and modes of thinkmg of the Amencan people 
Through volunteenng and heavy use of the draft the Amencan armed 
forces were brought to a peak of over twelve milhon men, most of them 
yanked out of their familiar surroundmgs and placed in strange and try- 
ing new environments Also, the Army and the Navy, long opposed to 
using very much feminine help, actively recraited women in World War 
II and at one time had over 250,000 of them in umform They, too, 
were taken from their usual settings, dnlled, disciplined, and assigned to 
a vanety of duties, one of them being ferrying combat planes from fac- 
tones to major air bases 

To the matenal needs of the men and women in the Amencan armed 
forces were added those of some two or three times as many put in 
uniform by China, England, the Soviet Union and other anti-Axis 
powers The combined needs of this great multitude included every- 
thing from canned food to electronic gear and bombing planes A very 
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large part of the massive and complex over-all task of providmg these 
supplies was successfully assumed by the Umted States 
In its struggle to attain the stupendous military and naval production 
goals it set for itself, Amenca made use of its existing arsenals, navy 
yards, and other war plants, converted a long list of factones from the 
fabncation of avilian goods to war production, and built supplementary 
works at an astomshmg rate Whereas in i939» the year World War II 
broke out in Europe, manufacturing plants in the United States rep- 
resented an mvestment of about $50,000,000,000 — ^the accumulation of 
decades of effort— within the next three years additional facihties costing 
$22,000,000,000 were partially or wholly completed 
From the swiftly expanding array of works poured forth a rapidly m- 
creasing volume of supphes Accoring to an ofiEaal estimate, the total 
value of Amencan production of goods and services in 1945? the year 
in which imlitary victory was completed, was over $210,000,000,000 or 
more than double that of 1929, when a great peacetime boom had been 
m progress 

Big business was responsible for much of the expansion in physical 
output To get quickly and in fabulous amounts guns, ships, tanks, air- 
planes, and other implements of war, the Federal Government turned 
for help to concerns gigantic enough to be able to take huge production 
orders in their stnde By the close of 1943, for example, some seventy 
per cent of the war business had gone to the hundred largest companies 
This trend, of course, created abundant opportunities for charging tliat 
the anti-trust laws had been violated Yet to divert the energies of over- 
worked executives from cntical production problems to tlie refinements 
of anti-tmst htigabon and to break mtercompany ties that sped the flow 
of goods, ]ust to please small competitors, had its military hazards that 
could not be hghtly ignored Fmally squarely facing this issue, at the 
insistence of the War and Navy Departments, the Department of Justice 
curtailed its program of prosecuting trusts and combinations in re- 
straint of trade, to simplify and expedite the war effort 
Champions of small-scale enterpnse and greater competition viewed 
with their tradibonal alarm these new developments strengthening the 
trend toward big business Vice-President Wallace lashed out wrathfully 
at the “monopolists ” Members of Congress spread denunciations over 
pages of The Congressiond Record Other New Dealers roundly con- 
demned the “economic royalists ” Yet strong as they were, such verbal 
bombardments never succeeded in shattenng the leadership in the battle 
of production taken by giant concerns, with their demonstrated capacity 
for providing the supphes needed to overwhelm the enemy 
The miposing layout of Amencan plants, many of them operated by 
big companies on a three-shifts-a-day basis, made exceptionally heavy 
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demands on the labor market With millions of members of the usual 
peacetime worhng force enlisted in the Amencan armed services, m- 
dustry had a difficult time getting enough help This is evident in offiaal 
statistics which show a drop m unemployment from 14 6 per cent of the 
civilian labor force in 1940 to the low level of only i 2 per cent in the 
busy Normandy invasion year of 1944 Not only did the war enable most 
of the previously unemployed members of the r^ular working force to 
get jobs, but it drew into factones and other business estabhshments 
milhons of housewives, teen-agers, and old people who would not have 
sought employment in times called normal 

Under New Deal pohcies, milhons of these men and women were in 
effect compelled to join unions and pay union dues to get and hold 
desirable jobs With their membership growing, work plentiful, wages 
often high, and Communist agitators generally anxious to speed the flow 
of goods to hard-pressed Russia, umons benefited mightily from the 
spectacular boom 

While wartime prosperity was thus solving certain problems for big 
business, individuals, and unions, it was also generating a host of 
speaal difficulties all its own For example, when umons, conscious of 
their mounting power and determined to make their weight felt, or- 
ganized stnkes, they sometimes mterrupted the flow of supplies needed 
to win battles in far-off regions With the success of the fighting forces 
thus placed in jeopardy, Congress finally passed the Smith-Connally Act 
in 1943 placing restraints on the use of stnkes Nor did the national gov- 
ernment hesitate to take drastic action against the unions when it consid- 
ered the step imperative— it formally seized a whole senes of coal mines to 
terminate one major strike and the railroads to prevent the outbreak of 
another 

A second vexing problem created by the war was the senous shortage 
of skilled help tliat appeared in certain fields The flow of doctors and 
nurses into the armed forces and into war plant clinics often left whole 
communities with woefully inadequate hospital and other medical serv- 
ices, despite the heroic efforts of numerous overworked physicians and 
nurses who stuck to their accustomed posts Education suffered greatly 
as thousands of experienced teachers left to fight or enter war plants 
Many business enterpnses, too, no longer deemed “essential” to the war 
effort, were denuded of competent help 

To inconveniences spnnging from shortages of help were added those 
due to shortages of goods By converting many plants to the production 
of military and naval items, voluntarily or under vanous forms of govern- 
mental compulsion, Amencan industry thereby lost much of its capacity 
for supplying the civilian market In frank recognition of this fact, the 
Federal Government ordered the complete cessation of the construction 
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of nonessenfaal bmidmgs and of the manufacture of certain articles for 
ordinary cmhans— notably passenger cars— forcing the public to get by 
as best it could with used equipment A second category of things, which 
included tires, gasoline, meat, and certain canned goods, was made avail- 
able to civihans only in restncted quantities, carefully parceled out by 
the stores to those presenting the necessary federal ration stamps and 
tokens Moreover, the quahty of even what was available underwent 
some detenoration That is, by giving war plants prionty in the use of 
certain essentials, the Federal Government forced other factones to re- 
sort to less desirable substitutes in turning out articles for civihans 

As if trouble in getting supplies were not enough, many civilians had 
a hard time even finding places to live The expansion of factones in 
older communities, the adding of extra shifts, and the erection of plants 
in rural regions, all caused the migration of millions of persons, individu- 
ally and m farmhes, to new locations poorly prepared to carry the extra 
burden Under the cucumstances, Amencans often had to double up in 
old houses, crowd into hastily erected emergency dwellings, or sleep m 
small trailers 

Vast shifts of population threw heavy loads on roads, schools, water 
supplies, samtary faahties, and power and telephone systems Wlien 
efforts were made to surmount these difficulties with new construction, 
th^ were frequently so handicapped by shortages of funds, labor, and 
matenal as to prove woefully madequate 

Perhaps most senous of all was the wholesale disruption of family life 
created by the war The absence of fathers, mothers, and older children 
in the armed services, m war plants, on merchant ships and elsewhere 
left milhons of youngsters to shift more or less for themselves, m unac- 
customed ways, frequently without being adequately prepared to use their 
freedom wisdy Neglecting school, roaming the streets looking for excite- 
ment, tens of thousands of minors got into trouble, detected and un- 
detected The strong increase in recorded juvenile delinquency, over- 
crowding, rationing, moving problems, the stresses and strains brought on 
by wartime separations of loved ones, and other difficulties represented 
m the aggregate a grave departure from the usual peacetime concepts of 
good living 

Nor could the pubhc even express itself in the free and easy manner 
customary in times of peace As in the Civil War and in World War I, 
so in World War II the Federal Government placed a senes of restnc- 
tions on what one could say or wnte while hostihties were still in 
progress The Espionage Act of 1917 was again put to work News- 
papers, magazines, and the radio were placed under official scrutiny to 
prevent the divulging of information useful to the enemy and to mam. 
tain “Amencan morale” at home Two prominent leaders of pro-Nazi 
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organizabons were arrested for their advocacy of the Axis cause News 
releases were officially prepared for the definite purpose of bolstering die 
will to conquer Even some of those who had done nothing clearly un- 
patnotic were taken into protective custody In a step marbng a striking 
departure from Amencan tradition, some one hundred thousand per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry, Amencan citizens and aliens alike, were taken 
from their homes in strategic areas and transferred to federal concentra- 
tion camps, without previously being charged with any definite harmful 
act 

Amidst all the turmoil of World War II days, the government of the 
United States itself underwent a drastic change of character Strugghng 
to meet a host of acute problems generated by the war, Congress con- 
ferred upon the President far moie authonty over human hves and prop- 
erty than it had seen fit to grant to President Wilson m World War I 
Much of It was used Some of the results have already been described, 
from rationing to censorship The other restrictions were legion Able- 
bodied men in certain age groups were in effect told to "work or fight ” 
That IS, under certain circumstances they were offered draft deferments 
for service m war plants, but if they qmt they automatically became sub- 
ject to induction into the armed forces Many others found that big 
obstacles stood in the way of their leaving essential plants to work else- 
where Ceilings were clamped on wages, ihe pnces of many articles were 
fixed, and rents in areas where cntical wartime housing shortages ex- 
isted were closely regulated, all by federal order Indeed almost every- 
where civilians turned, they were confronted by a welter of rules, many 
of them in a state of flux, that made observance of “the law” both frustrat- 
ing and difficult, even for those having the best of intentions 

To handle the mountainous details of wartime controls, to keep 
munitions flowing, and to perform the many other special tasks it had 
suddenly undertaken, the Federal Government had to hire hundreds of 
thousands of extra men and women From a total of slightly over a mil- 
lion m 1940, the number of civilians on the federal payroll swelled to 
more than three and a half million in 1945, the year Germany and Ja- 
pan surrendered To cover their salanes, meet the bills for giant orders 
for airplanes, quadmple the size of the ocean-going Amencan merchant 
marine, and otherwise carry the financial burdens of its share in the 
global contest, the Federal Government spent money at a fantastic rate 
In the cntical year of World War II that closed on June 30, 1945, 
the national government spent over ninety-eight billion dollars— more 
than five times as much as it had spent between the inauguration of the 
first President and the opening of the Twentieth Century 

As one means of meeting the rising cost of Amenca’s participation in 
World War II, federal taxation was widened in scope and increased m 
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severity To cite an eicample, by lowenng exemptions millions of Amen- 
cans who had never before paid a federal income tax now had to file 
returns, and by boosting rates old-time taxpayers had to carry added bur- 
dens Nevertheless, the cost of the conflict continued greatly to outdis- 
tance the growth of taxation, leaving staggenng deficits to be covered by 
borrowmg— through one issue after another of war bonds The trend is 
plain in the per capita nabonal debt, which rose over 500 per cent from 
$325 on June 30, 1940, to $1,848 on June 30, 1945, shiftmg the day of 
reckomng to future generations 

☆ 

Running through the thinking of most far-sighted Amencans, whether 
fighting overseas or struggling with problems at home, was a disturbing 
sense of uncertainty as to what would be the ultimate results of actually 
overwhelming the Axis That success in battle was no sure guarantee of 
a stable peace had been amply demonstrated by European developments 
after the close of World War I Would the United States, this time, feed 
and clothe the losers and get them back on their feet, only to become 
alarmed over their renewed and hostile vigor? Or would America help 
execute Axis leaders and dismantle Axis industnes to reduce substantially 
and “permanently” the war potentials of the defeated lands? Would Com- 
mumsts, spearheaded by the Soviet Union, take advantage of the collapse 
of the Axis to expand their operations and thus endanger the peace? 
Or would the human race at last achieve a brave new order which, to use 
President Franklin D Roosevelt’s hopeful words, would provide “fiee- 
dom from fear” and “freedom from want,” not just in scattered places, 
but “everywhere?" 

While the general public was pondenng such questions. President 
Roosevelt, directly or through his agents, was stnvmg to answer some of 
them by mabng specific agreements with British, Russian, and Chinese 
leaders as to what the major victors were to have and what should be 
done with the vanqmshed upon the defeat of the Axis Though the la- 
bors of the conferees were currently “descnbed” to the press and to Con- 
gress in official releases, and denials were made at the time that there 
were any secret understandings, the latter did in fact exist The Russian 
promise to enter the war against Japan, with whom she was currently 
formally at peace, for example, and Roosevelt’s offer to do certain things 
in return, were kept hidden from the world at large at the time they were 
made, for strategic reasons 

Thanks to subsequent revelations, however, the fundamental story of 
what President Roosevelt did to set the stage for the p^ce that was to 
follow the collapse of the Axis is now a matter of public record In it 
may be traced a persistent effort to create a workable and permanent 
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international organization The first step was taken openly, in January 
1942, when the United States and other powers at war with the Ams 
assumed the name of the United Nations and agreed to work toward 
victory in unison A further advance was made in October 1943, when 
the Moscow Conference of foreign mimsters, at which the United States 
was represented, announced itself as being m favor of estabhshing a post- 
war international body About a year later, at Dumbarton Oaks, Ameri- 
can and foreign representatives worked over the details for such an or- 
ganization 

Turmng from world problems to the specific troubles of Europe rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Great Britam, and Russia, at the Mos- 
cow Conference of foreign ministers, in 1943, considered what should 
be done with Germany, Italy, and Austna after the war The results were 
publicized— that “war criminals” would be tned, Italy should be given 
an opportunity to establish a government on democratic principles, and 
Austna should be made independent At the Second Quebec Conference, 
the next year. President Roosevelt and Pnme Minister Churchill of 
Great Bntain gave further attention to the German problem, agreeing 
for a time to the “Morgenthau Plan” for destroying Germany’s industnd 
might and reduang her to the status of a simple farming nation This 
severe “solution” was, however, quickly abandoned by Roosevelt and 
West Germany ultimately became an industnalized, armed bulwark 
against Communism (p 449) At Quebec, too, allied occupation zones 
for Germany were discussed 

Meanwhile, Onental affairs were receiving close attention At the First 
Cairo Conference, held in November 1943, President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek of 
China agreed that their respective countnes would continue the war on 
Japan until her unconditional surrender They also agreed that Japan 
should be deprived of all the islands in the Pacific she had acquired since 
the outbreak of World War I, that China should get back the regions 
Japan had taken from her, such as Manchuna, Formosa, and the Pes- 
cadores, and that Korea should ultimately become independent These 
objectives were rdeased to the press at once 

Right in the midst of his complex global maneuvering. President 
Roosevelt had to turn aside to attend to an urgent domestic matter— 
the regularly scheduled national elections of 1944 He agam accepted the 
Democratic nomination for President and, in deference to his wishes. 
Senator Harry S Truman was named as his running mate To lead the 
attack on this ticket the Republicans nominated Governor Thomas E 
Dewey of New York Following a vigorous campaign the polls were 
opened and Roosevelt emerged as the winner, by the slimmest margin 
of his career as a perennial candidate for the highest office m the land 
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Shortly after his inauguration for a fourth term, Roosevelt went to 
Yalta, m Russia, for a last major conference with Churchill of Great 
Bntam and Stahn of the Soviet Union There it was agreed that a meet- 
ing should he held soon in San Francisco to draft a formal chaiter for the 
United Nations Thus Roosevdt followed m the footsteps of liis Demo- 
cratic predecessor, Wilson, in proposing that a formal international or- 
ganization be created to deal with the vexing problems left in the wake 
of a great war 

Turning to European issues, the three leaders agreed that Russia might 
have eastern Poland To compensate Poland for this loss, she was to be 
allowed to ©cpand westward by taking m German soil It was also under- 
stood that what was left of Germany should be divided for occupation 
purposes and that her supply of machine tools, labor, and other major 
sources of economic strength might be tapped for reparations, an ar- 
rangement that was to be highly advantageous for the Russians In re- 
turn for such help. Premier Stahn promised that “free elections” would 
be held in the areas “liberated” by advancing Russian armies in eastern 
Europe thus arousing hopes that democratic societies could flounsh 
once again m that portion of the globe 

At Yalta, too, Roosevelt secured from Russia a pledge to join America 
m the final assault on Japan, within some sixty to ninety days after Ger- 
many surrendered In appreciation, Roosevelt undertook to do four 
favors for Stahn in the Onent First, Roosevelt recognized the “auton- 
omy” of Outer Mongolia, a huge region the Russians were trying to 
separate from China and bring within their own sphere of influence 
Secondly, he agreed to respect the special interests the Russians claimed 
to have in the key area of Manchuna In the third place, Roosevelt con- 
sented to Russian seizure from Japan of the Kunle Islands and southern 
Sakhalin Lastly, Roosevelt offered to do his best to get China to go 
atong with the above plans, whenever Stahn should indicate that the 
appropriate tame had come for his intercession 

Smee the full publication of the Yalta understandings, there has been 
heated debate over their merits On the one hand, it has been argued 
that Russia was m a position to obtain most of the things she requested 
at Yalta, even without Amencan help, so that whatever Roosevelt sal- 
vaged for the West was a gam On the other hand, it has been said that it 
was so clearly to Russia's advantage to enter the war on Japan m its 
final stages that no Amencan concessions were really necessary 
Whatever one may think of the specific parts of the Yalta agreement, 
it IS plam that Roosevelt was trying to achieve through them a better 
world, trusting that Stalin would keep his side of the bargain Moreover, 
Roosevelt felt that generosity toward the Russians should evoke a cor- 
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responding spint of fnendliness toward tlie West that would ease postwar 
tensions To those who might otherwise have been able to say “How do 
you know you can’t get along with the Russians unless you try?” Roose- 
velt could certainly have replied that he had tried 

Like Wilson before him, however, Roosevelt lived long enough to see 
his dreams of a better world fade before the hard dawn of reality 
Shortly before Roosevelt died, a Soviet agent stoimed into “liberated” 
Romania and gave its king less than three hours m which to estabhsh a 
Communist government, there was no menbon of the “free elections” 
promised at Yalta Soon afterward, the Polish Government formed under 
Russian supervision turned out to be another Communist dictatorship 
and again there were no signs of free elections Roosevelt protested to 
Stalin without success It was amidst such mounbng gloom that Roose- 
velt died The date was April 12, 1945 

His passing put Vice-President Harry S Truman in the White House 
As Truman took the oath of ofiBce, he faced the task of bringing to a 
close Amenca’s participation m the biggest war in history, and making a 
senes of complex peace settlements for Europe and the Onent Humble 
in ongin, modest as to his abihty to discharge his new obhgabons, and 
not yet having had time to raise a boublesome crop of pohhcal enemies, 
Truman had the sympathies and good ivishes of millions of Amencans as 
he started his arduous labors 

Dunng his first six months in the White House, tremendous changes 
took place The intemabonal conference in San Francisco drew up the 
charter of the United Nations The Germans surrendered uncondition- 
ally The Japanese were brought to their knees Occupation of Axis tem- 
toiy got under way, and the nuclear blasbng of Japan had opened an era 
wholly new to human expenence 
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THE ATOMIC AGE UNFOLDS 


T hrough her large-scale and successful participation in 
World War 11, Amenca added to her reputabon as a great power 
Moreover, by emerging from the contest unscathed, the conbnental 
Umted States was left in a better position for meeting the immediate 
challenges of peace than were the severely damaged heartlands of the 
other chief belligerents Militanly, too, Amenca was fortunate Not only 
were her fighfang forces much bigger tlian at tlie end of any previous war 
but they were far better armed Aan ever before The outstanding fea- 
ture of Amenca’s arsenal was, of course, the dreaded atomic bomb, the 
effectiveness of which had been established beyond dispute in the attack 
on Japan Through her initial monopoly of this device, the United 
States possessed a tremendous strategic advantage over otlier countries, 
as the atomic age began to unfold 

☆ 

In the early postwar years, Amenca sought to protect her supenor posi- 
bon by rendering it impossible for the losers to attempt another great 
wave of conquest soon First, she co-operated with Great Bntain, France 
Russia, and China in disamung Germany and Japan and curtailing the 
war makmg potenbals of some of their industries Then through the sign- 
ing of treabes and acquiescence in Russian demands, America helped to 
stnp the former Axis powers of much of their land By tlie time the proc- 
ess had been completed, Italy had lost her Afncan possessions and small 
tracts in Europe Finland and Romania had been reduced in size Japan 
had been pushed out of the regions she overran in World War II and 
some earher holdmgs— notably Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, and the 
Kuriles Germany had been depnved of her World War II conquests and 
even some land that had been German centuries before the struggle be- 
gan Amenca received little direct advantage from this change, her one 
temtorial gam was the taking over of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Man- 
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anas from Japan, via a United Nations Trusteeship offenng some ot 
the benefits of ordinary ownership 

On the damaged remnants of then: domains, the defeated powers had 
to support not only those present at the moment of surrender, but many 
thousands of soldiers and civihans forced to return from areas lost m the 
war Adding further to then tabulations, the ex-Axis states also had to 
contnbute labor, equipment, and other things to the victors For ©cam- 
ple, with Amencan consent, the Russians tore Germans from their homes 
and compelled them to work, virtually as slaves, on Russian reconstruc- 
tion projects Russians also took machinery, tools, railroad rolhng stock 
and other items from Austria, Germany, Hungary, Romania, and Man- 
churia 

Serving as a constant remmder of their loss of the war, too, was the 
presence on the soil of the ex-Axis states of the occupying forces of the 
victors Russians did the occupying in eastern Europe and the United 
States took charge in Japan Austria and Germany, together with their 
respective capitals of Vienna and Berhn, on the other hand, were cut mto 
separate Amencan, Bribsh, French, and Russian occupation zones The 
sequd was frequent and bitter wrangling among the would-be managers, 
ening in the granting of independence to a unified Austria, the division 
of the bulk of Germany between the Communist and Western blocs 
(pp 451, 453), and the maintenance of Berlin as a Communist-sur- 
rounded “island” occupied by the four leading victorious powers 

Dunng the penod of occupation, various German and Japanese offi- 
cials were placed on tnal as “war cnmmals” In the hst of charges 
brought against them were such new offenses as “crimes against peace” 
and “cnmes against humanity ” Acbng largely through military tabunals 
including Amencan, British, French, and Russian judges, the victors 
found many guilty, executing some and impnsoning others In addition, 
the records of tens of thousands of Germans and Japanese were reviewed 
to determine, in the light of their wartime activities, who should be 
excluded from participation m pubhc affairs 

Yet Amenca was too generous a foe to be content merely with holding 
down the losers, and trymg to prevent them from attempting further con- 
quests She undertook to create for them new and rewarding patterns of 
peaceful living Screened and approved Germans and Japanese were al- 
lowed to form governments which, in the areas under Amencan super- 
vision, were constructed along democratic lines In Japan, for instance, 
Amencans ended deification of the Emperor and gave votes to women 

Amenca also played a prominent part m overhauhng the economies 
of certain former Axis states This was costly The United States spent 
several billion dollars m Austria, Germany, and Japan for food, machin- 
ery, and other items needed dunng the restoration of their war-tom 
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agnculture and industry to effective operating condition With such help, 
and local initiative, West Germany ultimately became strong, and Austria 
and Japan were able to resume their former status as independent na- 
tions Amencans who had groaned under the double financial burden 
of smashing enemy powers, then putting them back in shape, now had 
a new complaint— the rejuvenated Germans and Japanese were success- 
fully invading markets iWencans wanted to hold, at home and abroad 

☆ 

Besides worhng with the vanquished, the Umted States, as a promi- 
nent member, helped the victors put the United Nations Organizabon 
(UN) m motion Shortly after its initial meeting m London in 1946, 
the UN danfied its authonty by formally taking over the tasks and assets 
of the pnor League of Nabons Then the UN bansferred its head- 
quarters across the Atlanbc and ulbmately into specially designed build- 
mgs m New York City, a stnkmg testimonial to Amenca’s growing im- 
portance 

In sbucture, the UN was a compromise between the desire of small 
nabons for equal representabon and the resolve of the great powers to 
maintain a posibon of leadership In deference to the wishes of the former 
there was established a General Assembly, or lower house, where each 
member country had one vote in recommending acbon to the upper 
house, or Secunty Counal Bowing to the demands of the great powers, 
the latter was composed of five permanent members— the Umted States, 
the Soviet Union, Great Bntain, France, and China— plus six others 
chosen by the General Assembly on a rotating basis, for two-year terms 
On major issues, the Counal could reach binding decisions only with 
the unanimous consent of all the permanent members and the concur- 
rence of two of the rotating members 

This machmery has been successfully applied to the solution of nu- 
merous problems For example, the UN evolved a truce between the Jews 
and Arabs m Palesbne at one juncture, and induced Russia to withdraw 
troops from Iran at another It backed medical, cultural, scienbfic, and 
other agenaes that contnbuted substantially to the welfare of large re- 
gions 

Yet while the UN was attempbng to bnng peoples together to solve 
problems in common, a fundamental division of viewpoint over Com- 
mumsm was also dnving them apart There gradually developed, on the 
one hand, a powerful bloc of Communist states, centering about the 
Soviet Union, and on the other hand a group of governments more or 
less favorable to pnvate enterpnse, held together, if fitfully and haltingly, 
by a sense of common alarm over relentless Communist pressures Time 
after bme, matters mvolvmg acbon by these nval groups would be 
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brought before the Secunty Council only to have one of the permanent 
members, frequently Russia, promptly terminate discussion by a single 
vote Thus the range of human affairs which the UN could effectively 
handle was greatly restncted 

☆ 

How had the new “balance of power,” withm and outside of the UN, 
between Soviet communism and its opposites been developed? In the 
first place, the growth of international communism had been faahtated 
by the shattering of the Axis Germany’s collapse permitted Commurast 
penetration deep into Eastern and Central Europe, while Japan’s dis- 
integration cleared the way for a similar spread of Communist influence 
throughout the Onent The Commumsts exerted pressure m both di- 
rections Russians, who had long complained of being “encircled” by 
capitalist “imperialists” now became m their turn “enciiclers,” employ- 
ing “impenahst” methods on a global scale, and with ruthless determina- 
tion 

One part of this expansion had got under way as victonous Russian 
armies swept across Eastern Europe in the closing months of World War 
II The Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Russian pnor 
to the close of World War I, were firmly incorporated in the Soviet Umon 
Russia’s borders were also extended westward to encompass almost 

70.000 square miles of eastern Poland, under the Yalta agreement, and 
sections of German East Prussia as well By treaties of peace signed witii 
Eastern European losers, Russia acqmred temtory from Finland, Roma- 
nia, and Czechoslovakia Far to the east, agam in accordance with the 
Yalta understandings, Russia annexed the Kurile Islands and southern 
Sakhahn from Japan By 1956, the Soviet Umon had grown to an esti- 
mated area of over 7,877,000 square imles and an estimated population 
of some 200,000,000 

Further strengthening the Soviet position was the chain of Commu- 
nist-dominated satellite nations which the Russians forged along then 
borders Backed by Russian troops and in violation of tlie pledge to hold 
free elections made at Yalta, a Communist-doiranated government was 
imposed on Poland Eventually the Russians converted their occupation 
zone m eastern Germany into the Communist “German Democratic Re- 
public” In 1948, Communists seized control of Czechoslovaba In 
Albania, Bulgana, Hungary, and Romania as well. Communist gov- 
ernments aligned with Russia appeared The score in Europe? By the 
end of the 1950s, seven Soviet satellites with a combined area of about 

400.000 square miles and an estimated population of some 95,000,000 

Similar developments occurred in the Onent Aided by the Yalta agree- 
ment, close ties were estabhshed by Russia with the huge region of Chi- 
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nese Outer Mongolia, now designated the “Mongolian People's Repub- 
lic” With Russian encouragement, Chinese Communists pushed 
southward, forcing the previous anti-Communist administration to take 
refuge on the Island of Formosa and producing on the mainland the 
Red-ruled “People’s Republic of China,” linked with Russia by treaty 
Following Russian occupation of northern Korea, under a previous 
agreement, that region became the satellite “People’s Democratic Re- 
pubhc of Korea ” In southeastern Asia, Communists overran a French 
colony to produce the satellite state of Northern Vietnam The score in 
the Orient? Four Communist satelhtes with an esfamated area of about 
5,600,000 square miles and an estimated population in the 1950s of well 
over 600,000,000 

Elsewhere, too. Communists have advanced their cause in a vanety of 
ways They staged nots in Western Europe in protest against Amen- 
can aid to democratic nations They turned over supplies to Commu- 
mst guenlla fighters in Greece They threatened to invade Formosa In 
Burma, Indonesia, and Thailand, in Afnca and Latin Amenca, their agita- 
tors labored to smash those who opposed them The Russians even of- 
fered financial aid and technical assistance to wavenng lands, in return 
for support, and indulged in a wholesale propaganda campaign of vihfica- 
tion against those who resisted their advances 

As matters stood in i960, then, the chief reality confronting the 
United States in the domain of foreign affairs was that about a third of 
the world’s populabon was under some form of Communist government 
and Communist influence was penetrating deeply into much of the re- 
maining temtoiy Thus a grave threat existed to chenshcd Amencan 
institutions and ideals that called for vigorous countermeasures 

☆ 

Dissatisfied with many fruitless efforts to meet relentless Communist 
pressures by working through the UN, President Tmman finally resolved 
to detour that body on a large scale On March 12, 1947, announced 
the “Truman Doctnne” that Amenca must offer direct help to certain 
nations endangered by international communism As a first step. Con- 
gress provided quick aid to Greece and Turkey, then menaced by Com- 
munist maneuvers Later, also at his prompting. Congress extended aid 
to Western European democracies, to help them revive their war-lora 
economies, through the “Marshall Plan” or European Cooperation Act 
After the Korean invasion b^n (p 454), these ventures were supple- 
mented by military assistance programs Even frankly Communist 
Yugoslavia received millions of dollars from America for opposing its 
own native brand of communism to the party line laid down in Moscow, 
tliereby remaining somewhat prccanously outside the main Russian 
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camp Lastly, “Point Four" assistance was extended to “underdevdoped” 
countnes in an effort to keep their poverty-stncken masses from turning 
to communism in their distress All told, the foreign aid program, from 
its inception shortly after World War II through June 30, 1959, cost the 
United States more than $60,000,000,000— with no end then any- 
where in sight 

Funds spent in Europe did much to revive national economies and 
pnvate enterpnse, hfting production well above prewar levels in many 
sections Similarly the military assistance program, despite some waste, 
considerably improved the fighting strength of the anti-Communist 
powers 

Somewhat less conclusive have been the results achieved under “Point 
Four” help to underdeveloped nations A prime difficulty with this pro- 
gram has been the tendency for foreign populations to grow rapidly, 
throwing steadily mounting burdens of support on Amenca and making 
the maintenance of even relatively poor standards of living tremendously 
expensive To illustrate, the United States Department of Agnculture 
remarked in 1957 that the population of the Far East had outstripped 
the gam in production, even bolstered by Amencan money, so that the 
amount of food available per capita was then less than it had been before 
World War II To emphasize the seriousness of the situation, students 
of population problems have estimated that at the rate of increase prevail- 
ing in the 1950s, in anotiber six hundred years the average land area per 
person on this planet would fall to approximately one square yard It 
seems scarcely possible tliat in those six centunes nothing constructive 
will be done about tins startling prospect 

☆ 

Going beyond trying to win fnends with money and technical advice, 
the United States entered into a whole senes of mutual defense pacts 
with countnes threatened by Communist imperialism Best known of 
these IS the North Atlantic Treaty, ratified dunng Truman’s administra- 
tion Effective in 1949, it bound the United States, Great Bntain, Can- 
ada, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, Portugal, and Italy to arm, and announced that an attack on 
any member would be considered an attack on all In 1952, Greece and 
Turkey were added to the group, and in 1955, after the replacement of 
the Bntish, French, and Amencan occupation zones in Western Ger- 
many by the new Federal Republic of Germany, the latter’s armed force 
also became a segment of the NATO defenses In 1958, the NATO 
powers undertook to bnng their operations up to date by acquinng missile 
bases, later equipped to use Amencan-made nuclear weapons, for mass 
atomic retaliation in case of a Communist attack 
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Other mutual defense arrangements cover areas extending far to the 
East of the NATO powers, along the borders of the Communist bloc 
In 1957, for instance, the “Eisenhower Doctnne” was implemented by 
an act of Congress permitting the President of the United States to give 
mihtary assistance to Middle Eastern countnes requesting help against 
Communist aggressors In 1955, the United States became bound by a 
collective defense treaty having its geographic center still farther to the 
East^ and encompassing British and French outposts, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and die Phihppines (radependent since 1946) Under this treaty, the 
Umted States declared that Commumst aggression m a designated area 
of Southeastern Asia would endanger its peace and safety, but cautiously 
added that it would take account of developments only “in accordance 
with constitutional processes,” whatever that might mean in practice 
North of the Philippines hes Formosa, in the hands of an anb-Com- 
munist Chinese government with which the United States also has a 
mutual defense pact Still farther north is Japan, restored by treaty in 
1952 to the status of an independent nation and likewise bound by a 
mutual defense agreement with the United States 

There is, of course, an element of gnm irony about the mutual defense 
program in that Western Germany, Italy, and Japan, once disarmed by 
the United States and supposedly brought to the dose of their martial 
careers, now stand rearmed, partly with American equipment, to 
strengthen American eflEorts to hold Communist expansion in check 
Japan is a good example of the complete cycle Shortly after her sur- 
render in 1945, Amencan occupation authonbes obliged her to insert in 
her new consbtubon a clause renouncing war “forever” and agreeing 
never again to acquire “land, sea, and air forces ” Yet a few years later, 
urged to do it by the United States, Japan was rearmed, partly with 
Amencan equipment^ as a pnme non Communist outpost in the largely 
Communist-dominated Onent 


Only once has the relabve strength of the two rival groups been tested 
in actual combat on an extensive scale— m Korea beginning in 1950 
The timing is significant It was in 1949 that the Russians announced 
they had set off an atomic bomb, thus ending American monopoly of 
the weapon, and President Truman took American support forces out of 
South Korea The very next year. Red China signed a mutual defense 
pact with Russia Four months later. North Korean Communists, armed 
with Soviet-made weapons, tned the venture of invading South Korea 
The date was June 25, 1950, Amencan time Two days later, in the 
absence of the Soviet representative, the United Nations Secunty Coun- 
cil called on members of tlie Umted Nations to back Soutli Korean 
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efforts to resist the aggressors That very day, without pausing to ask 
Congress to declare war, Truman ordered American forces to fight along- 
side the South Koreans 

Engaging in what Truman called a “police acbon,” Amencan and 
other United Nations troops ultimately drove the North Koreans across 
the 38th Parallel, their southern border At this juncture, Red niung 
declared that it could no longer stand idly by, and sent large masses 
of Chinese “volunteers” into tiie fray, hdped by Russian advisers and 
equipment Should the United States stnve to end the contest by a direct 
bombing of the sources of supply for these “volunteers,” located in Onnf i 
proper, so the argument ran, China might allege she was being attacked, 
producing World War III Faced with this touchy situation, Truman 
limited the fighting to Korea proper for the remamder of his term of 
office General Eisenhower, the next President, had promised in his 
election campaign to do something about the Korean stalemate He kept 
his pledge, he ended it with a truce a few months after his inaugurabon, 
in 1953 

☆ 

Though a general global war has been successfully avoided since 1945, 
the tools for fighting one, if it comes, are on hand As indicated above, 
both the United States and Russia had already added the atomic bomb 
to thar arsenals before the Korean war began Dunng that contest. 
President Truman tned to place Amenca m tihe lead again, by speed- 
ing work on the sbll more destructive “hydrogen” bomb Late in 1952, 
a bomb containing hydrogen ingredients was set off by the United 
States, and was esbmated to have achieved an explosive power some six 
hundred times greater than that of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 
World War II, making the new weapon theorefacally capable of reduang 
any major city in the world to nuns The next year this advantage was 
lost when the Russians successfully tested a similar device 

Once both the United States and the Soviet Umon had been eqmpped 
with devastating nuclear weapons, the chief emphasis m the race for 
military advantage shifted to the design and manufacture of means for 
getting them quickly and accurately to distant targets By developing 
squadrons of fast jet bombing planes, both countnes prepared for swift 
acbon Meanwhile they explored the possibihbes of even greater speed, 
by working on missiles As the year i960 opened, both the United States 
and Russia had stockpiles of the latter, built for ranges varying from a few 
miles to the full interconbnental span of several thousand miles 

Under these condibons, the United States and Russia have felt it 
necessary to construct highly advanced air raid warning systems In co- 
operabon with Canada, Ae United States has established a radar screen 
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on the ground, aboard ship, and in the air designed to detect the approach 
of a surprise attack If Russia were to use )et bombers for a run over the 
Arctic wastes, something less than two hours would elapse, at best, be- 
tween Its detection by this screen and its arnval over the United States 
On the other hand now that tests with the Amencan "Atlas” have shown 
that It would take less than half an hour for a missile to go between 
Moscow and New York, the receipt of a missile warning would leave 
only mmutes m which to take countermeasures So the United States 
sent observation planes over Russia until one was brought down within 
the Soviet Union m 1960 Shortly after that mcident, Amenca put its 
“Midas II” spy satellite in orbit, equipped to detect far-off missile firings 
and guard a^inst sneak attacks 

What will be the final consequences of this dangerous scienbfic race? 
At one extreme among the prognostications is the prediction of the 
ultimate in human tragedy — a short period of wholesale intercontinental 
bombing with nuclear weapons, leaving the major industrial centers of 
the participants in ram, and contaminating both humans and their sur- 
roundings with deadly radiafaon, the effects of which might persist for 
decades At the opposite extreme are the opbmists who argue that since 
war now offers the prospect of appalling destruction, no nation will dare 
to start another major contest The Soviet leader, Khrushchev, lent sup- 
port to the latter view when on a visit to the United States in 1959 he 
posed as a man of peace 

Occupying a middle ground, as regards military power, are those 
who feel resort to arms can still be placed on a “pracbcal” basis Perhaps 
the development of improved means of defense will prevent anything 
approaching complete anmhilabon, or perhaps the rivals will be con- 
siderate enough to hold their deadliest weapons in reserve, as was done 
with atomic bombs dunng the Korean struggle of tlie 1950s, so that the 
relabve strength of the parbes may be tested without quite ehminabng 
the parties 

While theonsts were debating the future course of the art of war m the 
atomic age, pracbcal statesmen were experimenting witli safer non- 
military forms of pressure— economic and ideological Eisenhower 
warned Congress in 1958 that Communist efforts along this line could 
undermine the free Nations despite their military strength Tlicn in 1960 
he toured Labn Amenca and the Onent in an effort to counteract them 

☆ 

In the field of domestic Amencan pohbcs, as in that of foreign affairs, 
the collapse of the Axis was followed by far-reaching changes Japan’s 
sunender, for example, terminated the urgent need for military supplies 
and thus made it possible to return tlie United States to a peacebme 
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foobng As the great transition back to more normal hving began, early 
in President Truman[^ first administration, there were widespread fears 
that a major depression might be near at hand It was plain that several 
million men and tens of thousands of women would have to be quickly 
released from the armed forces, in response to persistent pubhc demands 
that they be returned home In addition, large numbers of workers 
would have to be laid off as military production lines ground to a bait- 
m plant after plant Before these dislocated masses could be properly 
absorbed by civilian enteipnses, many factones would have to be con- 
verted from putting together implements of war to tummg out thmgs 
for ordinary consumers, a complex and lengthy job 
Seefang broad authority to gmde the nation’s economy through this 
disruptive penod. President Truman urged Congress to extend his war- 
created emergency powers to regulate pnces, to ration commodities, 
and to do vanous other things Congress, however, was inchned to scrap 
much of the wartime system of supervision and let economic forces work 
themselves out in comparative freedom While the executive and legis- 
lative branches were battling over how much pubhc intervention there 
should be, most of the wartime regulations were abandoned 
Often blocked in his efforts to carry out his program, Truman wanted 
voters to elect a more co-operative Congress m 1946 Instead, they sub- 
stituted a Republican for the former Democrabc majonty m both houses 
After nearly two years of struggle with this even more antagonisbc group, 
Truman called it the worst or almost the worst Congress in history 
Despite this background of polibcal confusion, the conversion from a 
war to a peace foobng was accomplished with very little involuntary un- 
employment Many ex-service men were temporarily absorbed by govern- 
ment-subsidized educational programs Large masses of women left war- 
time posts for the cares of the home, further easing the situafaon 
Meanwhile a big force of workers converted factories to peaceful produc- 
tion and filled openings in enterpnses that had been stopped of help 
dunng the war, because they had been rated as “non-essenbal ” More- 
over, the termination of war-inspired restncbons on the sale of such items 
as automobiles, bres, and new residences produced a msh of buying that 
qmckly piled up huge backlogs of orders at converted plants 
With workers previously “frozen” on their jobs and held under federal 
wage ceihngs now able to go where they wished and bargain freely, 
pent-up warbme tensions were suddenly released As the heavy overtime 
pay of World War II days was no longer available, many grew restive 
Some 180,000 auto makers sbuck in November 1945 The following 
January, steel and electrical workers laid down their tools, and in April 
soft coal miners did likewise Dunng 1946, over 4,500,000 workers struck, 
resulting in some 115,000,000 man days of enforced idleness 
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This wave of stnlces brought on federal intervention President Truman 
ordered the National Government to seize the soft coal mines When 
tiie miners strack against the government, they were hailed into court 
and fined In 1947, Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act over Truman’s 
veto, permitting the employment of non-union members m interstate 
commerce, authorizing employers to sue unions for breaking contracts 
and causing strike damage, preventing unions from contnbuting directly 
to national political campaigns, and requinng union leaders to sweat 
that they were not Communists It was amidst such uproars and alarms 
that reconversion was completed 

it 

With the country restored to a peace footmg, the draft that had earned 
It through World War II was allowed to expire, on March 31, 1947, but 
the lapse was bnef In the face of mountmg tensions abroad, the draft was 
revived the followmg year for what proved to be a long penod of time 
Further strengthemng Amenca's mihtary position. Congress in 1947 
placed all the armed forces m a National Military Establishment^ under 
a emhan secretary Launched by its sponsors with high hopes that it 
would achieve major gams m efficiency, economy, and morale, the pro- 
gram soon ran into stormy seas Interservice nvalries, arguments over the 
relative effectiveness of ships and planes, over the comparative ments of 
mass armies and airborne atomic weapons, and over other matters, inter- 
fered senously with efforts to achieve full integration 

Intimately assoaated with the work of its successor the Department 
of Defense were the labors of a shghtly older body, the Atomic Energy 
Comrmssion, created m 1946 To safeguard mformation of military value, 
this agency was vested with authonty over the entire field of atomic 
energy m the Urated States Under its auspices work was begun which 
eventually provided Amenca with by far the most deadly weapons of 
offense and defense m its history, and produced such impressive peaceful 
apphcations of atomic energy as the large-scale generation of electncity 

Accompanying the foregoing efforts to strengthen Amenca’s military 
might went a dnve to overhaul federal civilian agencies, likewise in the 
interests of national secunty Disturbed by reports of Communist mfil- 
tration of key places in his administration, Truman issued an executive 
order in 1947 requiring all federal agenaes to submit lists of their em- 
ployees to the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) for study Persons 
suspected of disloyal or “subversive” activities or associations were then 
brought before loyalty boards for questioning, and some were fired To 
carry out this dehcate assignment wilh fairness to amidst a welter 
of facts, claims, and fancies, would have been difficult even m quieter 
surroundings In practice, the environment was anything but calm Wlide 
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the number of employees challenged and removed under the program 
constituted a very small percentage of tlie entire federal payroll, the 
spectacular investigation of charges, and angry speeches in Congress re- 
ceived large and lund attention in the press, arousing widespread public 
interest Some wanted more rascals thrown out, others claimed Amencan 
concepts of civil liberbes were being crudely violated Few, if any, seemed 
satisfied 

Even Truman’s efforts to project into the postwar era the New Deal 
trends of the days of Franldm D Roosevelt did not go over as smoothly 
as he had hoped In his first term. Congress defeated one of his low-cost 
public housing schemes, balked at raising the minimum wage scale, and 
reduced rather than increased social secunty coverage at one porat 

Congress also fought with him over civil rights Truman’s appomtment 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights got the controversy under 
way In due course, the Committee made strong and sweeping recom- 
mendations which Truman urged Congress to accept He asked for federal 
anti-lynching legislation, the creation of a Commission to prevent job 
discriminations, the establishment of a Civil Rights Division m the De- 
partment of Justice, and suffrage for residents of the District of Columbia, 
home of many Negroes In these suggestions for the continental United 
States he was substantially defeated 

On the other hand, departing from the “imperialist” doctnnes of the 
old school of Amencan expansionists, the Federal Government granted 
important new nghts to the outlying possessions in Truman’s first ad- 
ministration On July 4, 1946, the Philippines became a free and inde- 
pendent nation TTie following year, Truman signed an act authorizing 
the Puerto Ricans to elect their own governor, as a step toward becommg 
a “free commonwealth” associated with the United States 

By the time the Democratic National Convention met m 1948, Truman 
had expenenced numerous reverses, and was soon to have another When 
the Convention nominated him for President, many mranbers of his 
party broke camp Southern groups opposed to his liberal stand on civil 
rights aimed at improving the lot of Negroes, joined forces to nominate 
J Strom Thurmond for the Presidency as a States Rights Democrat 
Radical elements rallied to the banner of Henry A Wallace, ranning on 
the Progressive ticket and advocating fnendlier relations with the Soviet 
Union Impressed by this dissension and the supposed strength of his 
Republican rival, Thomas E Dewey, expenenced poll takers predicted 
Tmman’s outnght defeat 

Undaunted by these voices of doom, Truman b^n a hard-hittmg 
campaign by train, carrying his story to the people Traveling some thirty 
thousand miles to attack Republicans frequently and vehemently, at 
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“whistle stops” and in big cities, he outwitted the experts Though he 
won, the splintenng of the Democratic party left him with less than half 
the total popular vote, makmg him the first minonty President since 
1912 

☆ 

As President for a second term, Truman continued to press for the 
same general type of program he had backed in his initial term, a group 
of ideas now collectively knovra as the “Fair Deal ” He urged Congress 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act which had placed major restnctions on 
labor unions, to expand social secunty, to provide more federal aid for 
housmg, to enact his civil nghts recommendations, and to establish 
national health insurance Though blocked by Congress m some of this, 
such as his dnve for national health insurance and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he did wm such victories as enlargement of the soaal secunty 
system 

Then came an abrupt change in the direction of events, in 1950, as 
previously descnbed (p 455), President Truman ordered Amencan 
troops to Korea to hold back the Communists, and promptly declared 
the existence of a state of nabonal emergency The old problems of 
wartime hoarding and wage and pnce increases now returned to plague 
the country By acts passed in 1950 and 1951, Congress gave the Presi- 
dent authonty to fix wages and paces These controls were dramatized 
when steel companies turned down a fedml mediation award in 
March 1952, boosting wages for steel workers since they could not raise 
steel prices The steel workers struck Truman seized the mills Their 
managements charged the President had exceeded his constitutional 
powers On June 2, 1952, the United States Supreme Court agreed, and 
ordered the mills returned to their owners 

In an effort to meet the heavy costs of the Korean war, of foreign aid, 
of farm relief, and of other expensive programs, the National Govern- 
ment took in more money during Traman’s two terms than it had col- 
lected under aU the previous Presidents combined Part of the time, this 
sufficed to balance the budget, part of the time, it did not When his 
second term ended and the figures were all in, it was seen that the national 
debt was only slightly below the all-time peak hit dunng World War II 
Such vast sums, naturally, proved to be tempting and under Truman 
part of the money was cardessly handled, to say the least Charges were 
made in the press that funds had been squandered in buying supplies, 
that political influence had won unjustified loans and contracts for 
favored parties, and tax concessions for the “nght” people Newspaper 
attacks on the President’s plans for dealing with graft, discontent over 
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the stalemate in Korea, and public alarm over rumors of Communist 
infiltrabon m Washington, were whittling away at his popularity and 
that of his party, by the time it hdd its national convention in 1952 

☆ 

After losing five presidential elections in dreary succession, the Repub- 
licans sought to capitalize on these developments by departing from 
their recent custom and nominating a soldier, Dwight D Eisenhower, 
for the presidency m 1952 As the successful commander of the invasion 
troops who brought World War II to an end in Western Europe, he had 
achieved national fame By previously shunning politics, he had the added 
advantage of not having raised a troublesome crop of long-standing 
pohtical enemies to haunt him on Election Day In the third place, many 
voters hoped his military shll would enable him to terminate the costly 
fighting in Korea and deal effectively with other Communist challenges 
Against Eisenhower, the Democrats ran Governor Adlai E Stevenson 
of Illinois In an uphill effort to publicize their much less well known 
candidate, the Democrats had trouble Wlien Truman stepped in to 
rescue them, his own record became an added campaign issue In the 
ensuing election, the Democrats lost by a wide margin 
During the gap between this Democratic failure and his own inaugu- 
ration, Eisenhower fulfilled a campaign pledge by making a tour of in- 
spection of the Korean theatre of war In the interval between election 
and inauguration, too, Eisenhower talked with Truman and accepted 
his generous invitation to have incoming Republican administrators visit 
federal agencies for a preview of tlieir new duties Following these highly 
unusual pieliminanes, the Republicans staged a tnumphant celebration 
in Washington, D C , when on January 20, 1953, for the first bme in over 
two decades, they inaugurated a President 
Eisenhower’s first major achievement was to terminate the fighbng in 
Korea, after protracted negotiations, with cease-fire orders taking effect 
on July 27, 1953 Soon afterward, he brought home large masses of Amen 
can troops He warned the Communists, however, against viewing this 
departure as a sign of weakness by poinbng out tiiat Amencans had 
“means” of coping with further trouble The language was widely inter- 
preted as a veiled threat to use atomic and other advanced weapons, 
rather than sheer manpower, in case of need 
Turmng to domesbc problems, Eisenhower advocated a program bear- 
ing considerable resemblance to the New Deal ideas of his Democratic 
predecessors Thus he won from Congress an extension of social secunty 
to cover several million more people, and supported federal aid for 
farmers Eisenhower, too, inhented the avil nghts issue that had inter- 
ested Franklin D Roosevelt and Truman Soon it burst into open flame, 
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the United States Supreme Court held in 1954 that the segregation of 
whites and Negroes m public schools was unconstitutional Shortly after- 
ward, the Court ordered gradual integration This aroused stiff opposition 
from many whites, particularly m the South, producing dissension 
throughout the remainder of Eisenhower’s first term 

On the other hand, Eisenhower displayed a fnendliness toward big 
business that differentiated his admimstration from that of his predeces- 
sor Eisenhower placed outstanding business leaders in his cabinet He 
ended Federal ceihngs on wages and pnces, and let rent controls expire 
To encourage business, he also let excess profits taxes go quietly, and he 
favored the sale of certain federally owned factones to pnvate concerns 
In this fnendly dimate, the gross national product continued the growth 
begun under Traman 

Though his so-called “middle of the road” methods won for Eisen- 
hower personal populanty, he did not seem to have enough zest for 
politics to be able to transmit his strength to the rest of his party Despite 
his support, the Republicans lost control of Congress to the Democrats m 
1954 The elections of 1956 revealed the same difference in general ap- 
peal Eisenhower unanimously received the Republican nomination for 
President in 1956 and, aided near Election Day by the Suez Canal crisis 
which placed a premium on military competence, defeated Adlai 
Stevenson, the Democratic candidate, for the second time Yet in 1956, 
the Repubhcans were stall left in a minonty in both houses of Congress 
and lost more ground in 1958 

As a Republican thus facing a Democratic Congress throughout his 
second term, Eisenhower's lot was not altogether a happy one Where 
he adhered to such New Deal staples as promoting social secunty, bolster- 
mg foreign aid and farm relief, and favonng public works construction, 
especially highways, he achieved considerable success Wlien, however, 
he talked of economy and balanced budgets, he got relatively little help 
To such a pass had matters come, by June 30, 1959, that the national 
debt was at an all-time peak 

Turning to matters of civil rights, Congress and the President brought 
an end to the histoncally infenor position of the natives of Alaska and 
Hawaii by admitting both areas to statehood in 1959, thus giving their 
inhabitants greater voice m government and stronger constitutional 
guarantees of liberty On the other hand, the racial issue on the main- 
land could not be so easily resolved, as tempers flared In Arkansas, de- 
spite a United States Supreme Court order requiring the bnnging of 
N^oes and whites together in the pubhc schools. Governor Faubus 
used tiie local National Guard to keep them apart ^^en a faJeral court 
order terminated this maneuver, but stall integration was delayed, Eisen- 
hower sent federal troops to tlie area to protect Negroes ready to go to 
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the same school with whites With less show of force, integration pro- 
ceeded in oiJier schools Also aimed at racial bamers were the inqumes 
mto Negro voting made by a federal commission and the direct action of 
Negro groups in staging lunch-counter “sit-ins ” 

☆ 

Political developments in the international and domestic spheres 
helped mightily to boost the demand for the nation’s industrial out- 
put after World War II Through its costly foreign aid program the 
Federal Government stimulated the growth of overseas markets for 
Amencan goods Then tihe Korean contest of 1950 to 1953 touched off 
another wave of exceptional demand An upsurge m population was a 
further help From slightly over 130,000,000 in 1940, the populabon of 
the states ballooned to over 179,000,000 by i960 In 1959, the Bureau 
of the Census peered ahead and said tlie population at the prevailing 
rate would pass 200,000,000 before 1975, for an over-all gain of over 50 
per cent in less than thirty-five years Rising wages, and the fascination 
of new things, from Fiberglas boats to TV sets, still further accderated 
the upsweep in demand 

In response to such forces, Amencan productive facilities were expanded 
substantially dunng the postwar years To ate an example, steel-making 
capacity in Amencan mills rose 53 per cent between 1946 and early 
1958 Much of the new capacity was quickly utilized The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of mdustnal production in May 1959 was some 52 
per cent above the postwar average for 1947 through 1949 Among the 
more spectacular nses was the increase of 133 per cent in the output of 
pnmary aluminum merely between 1950 and 1956 

Such a tempo placed heavy drains on Amencan natural resources Be- 
tween 1946 and 1956 the consumption of natural gas in the Umted 
States more than doubled To supply the expanding steel mills, not only 
were Amencan ore beds depleted but deposits were tapped in other lands, 
some 37 8 million tons being imported in 1957 Whether Amencans liked 
It or not, the boom was reduang the country’s self-sufficiency and under- 
mining its long-envied status as a “have” rather than a “have-not” nation 

Expanding mdustnal output was accompanied by a grovrth in the 
size of many corporations Some companies clung to thar histone fields 
of work but added capacity Others branched out into fmitful rdated 
lines Stall others tned to offset the peculiar ups and downs in demand 
for their onginal specialties by going into types of work having very 
different demand cycles This whole complex ivave of postwar mergers 
was m turn closely watched by anti-trust officers The result was an out- 
burst of proceedings against large corporations, m an effort to forestall 
mergers, break them up when completed, or otherwise uphold compe- 
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tition Industry was thus in a state of tuimoil, lured on the one hand by 
the advantages of bigness but on the other hand fearful of complec 
legal attacks on its plans 

Even American inventiveness was at stake under these unstable condi- 
tions Some recent “consent decrees,” or out-of-court settlements, 
reached by federal agents with major companies accused of violating 
the anti-trust laws have required the ongmal holders of patents to let 
their nvals use these grants without charge, and to provide tliese rivals 
with other assistance in getting started with production As a careful 
study of the patent system has shown, there are grave dangers in destroy- 
ing the mcentives for expensive and uncertain research by robbing patent 
holders of the fruits of their labors in this manner, and m an age of 
strong scientific nvalry with the Soviet Union, the matter is not to be 
lightly Ignored Nor have the inadequacies of scientific framing in many 
schools been overlooked by those who wish to keep Amencan inventive 
powers at their peak (Appendix, p 518) 

While mdustry was pursmng its uncertain path toward consolidation, 
under the watchful eyes of anti-trust officers, labor was likewise organ- 
izing on a grander scale Late m 1955, the process was climaxed by the 
merger of the Amencan Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industnal Organizations to produce one gigantic union, having at tlie 
time an estimated fifteen milhon members Outside its confines are 
vanous other units, notably fhe teamsters’ union claiming in 1958 well 
over a milhon members Labor, so consolidated, has waged great mdustry- 
wide battles wilh big business out of which have emerged sweeping labor 
contracts running for fixed terms of years Besides covering such old 
stand-bys as wages and hours, these agreements grant incidental con- 
cessions, known as “fringe benefits,” ranging from company contnbutions 
toward health insurance and pensions for retired workers to company 
promises to pay unemployment compensation to workers laid off dunng 
business slowdowns Thus a large measure of private secunty is being 
added to the soaal secunty systems of the national and state govern- 
ments 

These contracts have become one of the prime forces behind the so- 
called “wage-pnee spiral ” Frequently contracts have provided for auto- 
matic pay increases at specified mtervals Some of them also require ad- 
justments in wages more or less corresponding to changes in the cost of 
hvmg index computed by the United States Government As labor costs 
increased in these ways, industry tned to pass them on to consumers by 
hfting the pnees for its products, also in stages, thus completing the 
wage-pnee spiral Some idea of the size of the forces involved may be 
gained from an official estimate that approximately three million workers 
were scheduled for automatic pay increases in 1959 and well over four 
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million were operating at that time under contracts tying wages to changes 
in the cost of living It is scarcely surpnsmg, then, to find that the con- 
sumers’ price index, early m 1959, was nearly 24 per cent above its base 
period average for 1947 through 1949, a hike of between 2 and 3 per 
cent a year Whether increasing productivity was lagging behind or lead 
mg inflation, to produce a loss or gam in standards of Imng had now 
become a matter of high importance, and quite divergent statistics were 
quoted on the subject 

☆ 

While corporations were battling with the government over competi- 
tion and with labor over wages and fnnge benefits, Amencan farmers 
were having distinctive problems of their own Farming -was being rap- 
idly mechaniised For example, the number of milking machines in use 
doubled, and the number of tiactors in use very nearly doubled, in just 
tlie short interval between 1945 and 1957 Farmers began to use more 
fertilizer and insecticides, better seeds, improved drugs for livestock, and 
superior methods of soil cultivation In these and other ways, farmers 
raised yields per acre for the major crops, m 1957, to a level estimated to 
be 27 per cent above the 1947-49 avciage These developments led to a 
remarkable increase m productivity per worker, the output per man hour 
on Amencan faims m the year 1957 was computed to have been some 
40 per cent above the 1947-49 average 

Tliese changes made it technically possible to achieve a tremendous 
increase m faun output Tlicrc was, however, no gicat growth in demand 
to sustain such a venture During 1953 through 1958, for example, the 
ordinary market for produce was estimated to be only 5 per cent bigger 
than in the boom days of World War II and the Korean struggle That 
production did not outdistance the market bv a fantastic amount was 
due m part to reductions both m the si/e of the labor force and in the 
cultivated acreage From an estimated annual average of 10,295,000 
workers on farms in 1946, the figure dropped to 7,649,000 in 1957 In 
1958, farmers were cultivating the smallest acreage in forty years In part, 
this was the farmers’ own idea In part it was the result of the payment 
of federal subsidies to farmers to take land out of cultivation for certain 
crops and include it in the “soil bank’’ reserve initiated by President 
Eisenhower m 1956 In part, too, the reduction was required by the 
Federal Government of farmers seeking to dispose of their surpluses un- 
der the pnee support program desenbed in the next paragraph 

Even with fewer workers and less acreage, the upswing m efficiency was 
still dominant, despite a shriveled labor force and the smallest cultivated 
acreage in four decades, the output of the major crops m 1958 was 11 per 
cent above the previous all-time high, and well above the growth m 
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demand So the problem of agncultural "surpluses” that had long worried 
the nation still had not been conquered As a palhahve, the National 
Government, through the postwar years, continued the prewar plan of 
absorbing "surplus” form produce at specified "support pnces,” through 
the mechanism of loans on crops pledged as secunty 

This helped farmers but it certainly did not help the Treasury Once 
the government acqmred produce m this way, it was costly to store 
and costly to move The government gave some items away for school 
lunches, liartered some with foreign lands, sold some at a profit, and 
much at a loss The quantities have been staggenng In 1956, the Federal 
Government had almost $9,000,000,000 invested in such surpluses Even 
after pnce supports were made flesible and lowered, surpluses remained 
very large As 1959 opened, for mstance, the government held over $3 
biDion worth of wheat and $2 5 bilhon worth of com, m addition to 
quantities of several other products 

To what extent farmers, or the government, or both, would be able to 
achieve a closer balance m the years immediately ahead remained un- 
certain as 1959 opened However, the long-time trend seemed plain As 
the population continues to grow apace, as many tracts are taken out of 
production annually for suburban homesi^ and industnal use, and as 
erosion takes its toU, output and demand must come closer together 

☆ 

As agnculture joined industry m the dnve to mechanize, the number 
of people engaged in the production of goods, ftom sewing machines 
to wheat, underwent an absolute decline— by an estimated 9 per cent 
m the smgle decade from 1948 to 1958, according to federal statistics 
The service trades absorbed the overflow of workers By way of illustration, 
between 1946 and 1953 there was an increase of 26 per cent m school 
enrollments leading to a demand for more teachers, and state and local 
governments augmaited their staffs by 50 per cent in the decade that 
ended m 1958 All in all, between 1948 and 1958, the number of people 
engaged in the service fields climbed an estimated 22 per cent, finally 
ecceeding those producmg goods by several millions Thus the stage was 
set for the next great revolution— -fee mechanizing of the services— with 
the help of electronic brains for making out bills, tracing inventories, 
keeping track of airline reservations, and performing other office jobs 
What may happen if this last refuge of handwork is successfully invaded 
by machines is anybody's guess 

☆ 

For Amencans in all walks of hfe, the postwar years were years of 
pronounced social change There was lots of moving In tlie year 1956 
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one out of five Americans changed residences There was a mass exodus 
from the older, more congested sections of cities to new subdivisions, 
equipped with everything from mammoth shopping centers to new units 
of government By draining a great deal of business and some industries 
away from the older sections of cities, the shift was disruptive to the 
economies of many municipalities 

The population was not only on the move geographically, it was chang- 
ing in composition The census of 1950 was the first one in Amencan 
history to record more women than men It also showed a considerable 
nse in the proportions of children and the aged, thus forecasting heavier 
burdens for men and women m the most productive years 

Even histone ''class lines” were blurnng The high wages and fringe 
benefits received by many employees enabled them to acquire attractive 
homes, expensive cars, a wide range of possessions from TV sets to power 
lawn mowers, and a new sense of importance Often employees owned 
stock m the companies for which they worked, and sometimes shared 
directly in corporate earnings through special incentive pay plans Unions, 
too, were spending welfare funds to buy stock and were happy when 
“selfish capitalists” hiked the dividend rates on their holdings In its 1956 
annual report, for example, the Idaho Power Company, with a good 
dividend rate increase record, stated that some 70 per cent of its em- 
ployees were shareholders and that sixteen employee pension funds held 
its stock An unusual sign of the times was the joint financing and owner- 
ship of an important shipping line carrying American coal to Europe—* 
by three railways, the leading coal miners' union, and others Even many 
farmers, using new machinery and techniques, and larger tracts, were 
emerging from the ranks of the overworked dmdges of yesteryear into 
the more comfortable status of middle-class businessmen with high stand- 
ards of living 

Adding to the confusion of the times were numerous technological 
“break-throughs ” Tlie development of television for home use produced 
a swift slump in movie attendance which alarmed the theater interests 
The substitution of diesel locomotives for steam engines on the rail- 
roads reduced the demand for coal by some 120,000,000 tons a year in 
about a decade Wonder drugs, by combating ailments, were prolonging 
life and creating new problems in the care of the aged Electronic brains 
were analyzing data in new ways, opening up fresh opportunities for 
better management in the governmental and business worlds 

Amidst all the pulling and hauling, the progress and the instability, it 
was not easy even for an alert citizen to know where he stood The 
benefits were many, so were the problems Greater industrialization in- 
creased urban air pollution Those who sought to escape the “smog” by 
moving to the country still faced hazards The testing of nuclear weapons 
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by tiie United States and Russia has hurled radioacbve dust into the air 
to settle back in penlous amounts As 1959 dawned, one of the hardest hit 
sections was the northern United States There some soil was already 
said to have received enough fall out to be producing crops with a radio- 
active content assertedly considerably above the safe permissible maxi- 
mum for human consumption— and more dust was falling Whether the 
human mind would display an mcrease in capacity for constructive action 
commensurate with the growth in human powers to do good or evil was 
becommg a prime problem of the age Time would tell 

☆ 

Time, too, might open an escape route for a favored few who might 
some day wish to venture to another world First the Russians, in 1957, 
then the United States thrust objects into the sky with enough speed 
(around 18,000 miles an hour) to be able to stay aloft at high altitudes, 
circling the globe as “earth satellites,” for considerable penods of tune 
It was but a short step farther to attain the “escape velocity” of about 
25,000 miles an hour which enables an object to leave the earth forever 
The Russians first spanned the gap, shooting their “Lunik” within 5,000 
miles of the moon as it sped on to start an eternal oibit around the 
sun, early in 1959 A few weeks later Amenca’s “Pioneer IV” performed 
much the same feat and is now orbiting around the sun as history’s 
second synthetic heavenly body Before the year ran out, the Russians 
sent a device around the moon, photographing the hitherto unseen side, 
and in i960, America’s Pioneer V sent back by radio, on its five-watt 
transmitter, data on radiation, temperature, micrometeontes and mag- 
netic fields several miUion miles from the earth 

Mathematical calculations indicate that the velocity needed to reach 
the planets Mars and Venus are not much beyond the escape speed just 
menboned Given this condibon and the successful estabhshment of 
radar contact with Venus, by the Massachusetts Insbtute of Technology, 
the day may be approaching when radio-equipped probes can study other 
members of our solar S5retem at close range Tnps by humans to Mars 
and Venus loom as more remote possibilities Thus we leave our story 
with the same theme with which we began it, the great stream of explo- 
labon, this bme headed for the last of all fronbers, the dim immensities 
of outer space 
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SELECTED DOCUMENTS FROM 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


1 THE ROYAL CHARTER FOR THE VIRGINIA 
CORPORATION (1606) 

I JAMES, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &C do for Us, our Heirs, and 
Successors, GRANT and agree, that the said Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Somers, Richard Hackluit, and Edward-Marta Wingfield, Adventurers of and 
for our City of London, and all such others, as are, or shall be, joined unto 
them of that Colony, shall be called the first Colony, And they shall and 
may begin their said first Plantation and Habitation, at any place upon the 
said Coast of Virginia or America, where they shall think fit and con- 
venient, between the said four and thirty and one and forty Degrees of the 
said Latitude, And that they shall have all the Lands, Woods, Soil, Grounds, 
Havens, Ports, Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Marshes, Waters, Fishings, Com- 
modities, and Hereditaments, whatsoever And shall and may inhabit 
and remain there, and shall and may also build and fortify within the same, 
for their better Safeguard and Defence 

And we do also ordain that each of the said Colonies shall have a 
Council, which shall govern and order all Mattes and Causes, which shall 
arise, grow, or happen, to or within the same several Colonies, according to 
such Laws, Ordinances, and Instructions, as shall be, m that behalf, given 
and signed with Our Hand or Sign Manual, and pass under the Privy Seal 
of our Realm of England, Each of which Councils shall consist of thirteen 
Persons, to be ordained, made, and removed, from time to time, according 
as shall be directed and comprised in the same instructions, And shall have 
a several Seal, for all Matters that shall pass or concern the same several 
Councils 

And that also there shall be a Council established here in England, which 
shall, in like Manner, consist of thirteen Persons, to be, for that Purpose, 
appointed by Us , which shall be called our Council of Virginia, And 
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shall, from time to time, have the superior Managing and Direction, only of 
and for all Matters, that shall or may concern the Government, as well as of 
the said several Colonies 

And moreover, we do Grant that the said several Councils, of and 
for the said several Colonies, shall and lawfully may give and take 
Order, to dig, mine, and search for all Manner of Mines of Gold, Silver, and 
Copper, as well within any part of their said several Colonies, as for the 
said mam Lands on the Backside of the same Colonies the fifth Part 
only of all the same Gold and Silver, and the fifteenth part of all the same 
Copper, without any other Manner of Profit or Account, to be given 
or yielded to Us 

And that they shall, or lawfully may, establish and cause to be made a 
Com, to pass current there between the People of those several Colonies, for 
the more Ease of Tiaffick and Bargaining between and amongst them and 
the Natives there 

And we do likewise give full Power and Authority to the said Sir 
Thomas Gates [and others] and to the said several Companies, Planta- 
tions, and Colonies, that they shall have, take, and lead towards 
the said several Plantations and Colonies such and so many of our Sub- 
jects, as shall willingly accompany them , with sufficient Shipping, and 
Furniture of Armour, Weapons, Ordinance, Powder, Victual, and all other 
things, necessary for the said Plantations PROVIDED always, that 
none of the said Persons be such, as shall hereafter be specially restrained 
by Us 

ALSO we do DECLARE that all and every the Persons, being 
our Subjects, which shall dwell and inhabit within every or any of the said 
several Colonies and Plantations, and every of their children, which shall 
happen to be born within any of the said several Colonies and Planta- 
tions, shall HAVE and enjoy all Liberties, Franchises, and Immunities, 
within any of our other Dominions, to all Intents and Purposes, as if they had 
been abiding and bom, within this our Realm of England^ or any other of 
our said Dominions 


2 THE ^mYFLOWER” COMPACT INTRODUCES 
SELF GOVERNMENT TO AMERICA (1620) 

In the name of God, Amen We whose names are underwnten, the loyall 
subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britame, Franc, & Ireland king, defender of the faith, &c , haveing 
undertaken, for the glone of God, and advancemente of the Christian faith, 
and honour of our king & countne, a voyage to plant the first colonie in the 
Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly & mutualy in 
the presence of God, and one of another, covenant & combine our selves 
togeather into a civill body politick, for our better ordering & preservation 
& furtherance of the ends aforesaid, and by vertue hearof to enacte, con- 
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stitute, and frame such just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, consbtutions, 
& offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meete & convenient 
for the generall good of the Colome, unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience In witnes wherof we have hereunder subscnbed our 
names at Cap-Codd the 11 of November, in the year of the raigne of our 
soveraigne lord. King James, of England, France, & Ireland the eighteenth, 
and of Scotland the fiftie fourth Anno Dom 1620 


3 DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


In Congress^ July 4, 1776, 

The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of 

America, 

When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that aU men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to ejffect their Safety and Happiness Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that Governments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes, and accordingly all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed But 
when a long tram of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invanably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it IS their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security — Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States 
To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing 
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importance, unless suspended m their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them 
He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation 
in the Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their Public Records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures 
He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people 
He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected, whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
returned to the People at large for their exercise, the State remaining in the 
mean time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within 

He has endeavoured to pievent the population of these States, for that 
purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of 
new Appropnations of Lands 

He has obstructed the Admimstrafaon of Justice, by refusing his Assent to 
Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers 
He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries 
He had erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of 
Officers to harass our People, and eat out their substance 
He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the 
Consent of our legislature 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the 
Civil Power 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his Assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us 
For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States, 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world 
For imposing taxes on us without our Consent 
For depnving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences 
For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these Colonies 
For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments 
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For suspending our own Legislature, and declanng themselves invested 
with Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever 
He has abdicated Government here, by declarmg us out of his Protection 
and waging War against us 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed ihe lives of our people 

He IS at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenanes to corn- 
pleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with cir- 
cumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation 
He has constramed our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to 
bear Arms against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands 
He has excited domestic insunections amongst us, and has endeavoured 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, 
whose known mle of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes and conditions 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress m the 
most humble terms Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People 
Nor have We been wanting in attenfaon to our Bntish brethren We have 
warned them from time to bme of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable junsdicbon over us We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigrabon and settlement here We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the bes of 
our common kindred to disavow these usurpabons, which, would inevitably 
mtermpt our connecbons and correspondence They too have been deaf to 
the voice of jusbce and of consanguinity We must, therefore, acquiesce m 
the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends 
We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of Amenca, m 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our mtenbons, do, in the Name, and hy Authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States, 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the Bntish Crown, and that all 
political connecbon between them and the State of Great Bntain, is and 
ought to be totally dissolved, and that as Free and Independent States, they 
have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish 
Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things which Independent States 
may of right do And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the Protection of Divme Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor 
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SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Arranged by states^ not in the order in which they appeared in the anginal 
copy of the document 


New Hampshire 

Josiah Bartlett 
Wm Whipple 
Matthew Thornton 


Massachusetts 

John Hancock 
Sami Adams 
John Adams 
Robt Treat Paine 
Elbndge Gerry 

Rhode Island 

Step Hopkins 
William Ellery 
Fras Hopkinson 
John Hart 
Abra Clark 

Pennsylvania 

Robt Moms 
Ben)amm Rush 
Benja Franklin 
John Morton 
Geo Clymer 
Jas Smith 
Geo Taylor 
James Wilson 
Geo Ross 

Delaware 

Caesar Rodney 
Geo Read 
Tho McKean 

Maryland 

Samuel Chase 
Wm Paca 
Thos Stone 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton 


Connecticut 

Roger Sherman 
Sam'el Huntington 
Wm Williams 
Oliver Wolcott 

New York 

Wm Floyd 
Phil Livingston 
Frans Lewis 
Lewis Morns 

New Jersey 

Richd Stockton 
Jno Witherspoon 

Virginia 

George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Th Jefferson 
Benja Harrison 
Thos Nelson, jr 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Carter Braxton 

North Carolina 

Wm Hooper 
Joseph Hewes 
John Penn 

South Carolina 

Edward Rutledge 
Thos Heyward, Junr 
Thomas Lynch, Junr 
Arthur Middleton 

Georgia 

Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 
Geo Walton 
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4 CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Preamble 

We, the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Postenty, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tubon for the United States of Amenca 

Article I 

Section 1 All legislabve Powers herein granted shall be vested m a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representabves 

Section 2 The House of Representabves shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second Year by the People of the several States, and the Electors 
m each State shall have the Qualificabons requisite for Electors of the most 
numerous Branch of the State Legislature 

No Person shall be a Representabve who shall not have attained to the 
Age of twenty-five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respective 
Numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole Number of 
free Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term of Years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other Persons The actual 
Enumerabon shall be made within three Years after the first Meebng of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent Term of ten 
Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law direct The Number of Repre- 
sentabves shall not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each State 
shall have at Least one Representative, and unbl such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be enbtled to choose three, Massa- 
chusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five, New-York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Execu- 
tive Authoriiy thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies 

The House of Representabves shall choose their Speaker and other OflEcers, 
and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment 

Section 3 The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six Years, 
and each Senator shall have one Vote 

Immediately after they shall be assembled m Consequence of the first 
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Election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes The 
Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the Expiration of 
the second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth Year, 
and of the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second Year, and if Vacancies happen by Res- 
ignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive tliereof may make temporary Appointment until the next 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies 
No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of tlie United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, 
but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided 
The Senate shall choose their other OflEcers, and also a President pro 
tempore, m the Absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
tlie Office of President of the United States 
The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments When 
sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside And 
no Person shall be convicted witliout the Concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Members present 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, 
Trust or Profit under the United States but the Party convicted shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and Punish- 
ment, according to Law 

Section 4 The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators 
and Representatives, shall be prescribed m each State by the Legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter such Regu- 
lations, except as to the Places of choosing Senators 
The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, and such Meet- 
ing shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by Law 
appoint a different Day 

Section 5 Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns and 
Qualifications of its own Members, and a Majority of each shall constitute 
a Quorum to do Business, but a smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, 
in such Maimer, and under such Penalties as each House may provide 
Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its Mem- 
bers for disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a Member 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgment re- 
quire Secrecy, and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of either House on 
any question shall, at the Desire of one-fifth of those Present, be entered 
on the Journal 
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Neither House, dunng the Session of Congress, shall, without the Con- 
sent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting 

Section 6 The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States They shall in all Cases, except Treason, Felony and 
Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance at 
the Session of their respective Houses, and m going to and returning from 
the same, and for any Speech or Debate m either House, they shall not be 
questioned in any other Place 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civd Office under the Authonty of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased dunng such time, and no Person holding any Office 
under the United States, shall be a Member of either House dunng his 
Continuance in Office 

Section 7 All Bills for raising Revenue shall onginate m the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with Amendments 
as on other Bills 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, before it becomes a Law, be presented to the President of the 
United States, If he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, 
with his Objections, to that House m which it shall have ongmated, who 
shall enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider 
it If after such Reconsideration two-thirds of the House shall agree to pass 
the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds 
of that House, it shall become a Law But in all such Cases the Votes of 
both Houses shall be determined by Yeas and Nays, and the Names of 
the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal 
of each House respectively If any Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their Adjournment prevent its Return, m which Case it 
shall not be a Law 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States, 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the Rules and Limitations prescribed in 
the Case of a Bill 

Section 8 The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence 
and general Welfare of the United States, but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States, 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States, 
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To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian Tribes, 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws on the 
subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States, 

To com Money, regulate 3ie Value thereof, and of foreign Com, and 
fix the Standard of Weights and Measures, 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and cur- 
rent Com of the United States, 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads, 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for limited 
Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their respective 
Writings and Discovenes, 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court, 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high Seas, 
and Offences against the Law of Nations, 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Repnsal, and make Rules 
concerning captures on Land and Water, 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that 
Use shall be for a longer Term than two Years, 

To provide and maintain a Navy, 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval 
Forces, 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions, 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of tliem as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress, 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such Dis- 
trict (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of particular 
States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of Government of 
the United States, and to exercise like Authority over all Places purchased 
by the Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall be, 
for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other need- 
ful Buildings, — And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, or m any Department or 
Officer thereof 

Section 9 The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
Tax or duty may be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each Person 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, un- 
less when m Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may require it 
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No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed 
No Capitation, or other direct. Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion to 
the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken 
No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State 
No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or Reve- 
nue to the Ports of one State over those of another nor shall Vessels bound 
to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another 
No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury^ but m Consequence of 
Appropriations made by Law, and a regular Statement and Account of the 
Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be published from 
time to time 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States, And no Per- 
son holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without the 
Consent of the Congress, accept of any present. Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State 
Section 10 No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or Confedera- 
tion, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, com Money, emit Bills of 
Credit, make any Thing but gold and silver Com a Tender in Payment of 
Debts, pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing the 
Obligation of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility 
No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts or 
Duties on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing it's inspection Laws and the net Produce of all Duties and Im- 
posts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States, and all such Laws shall be subject to the 
Revision and Control of the Congress 
No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of Ton- 
nage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any Agree- 
ment or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or engage 
m War, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will not 
admit of delay 


Article II 

Section 1 The executive Power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America He shall hold his Office dunng the Term of 
four Years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same Term, 
be elected, as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled m the Congress but no 
Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by Ballot for 
two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves And they shall make a List of all the Persons voted 
for, and of the Number of Votes for each, which List they shall sign and 
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certify, and transmit sealed to the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate The President of the Senate 
shall, m the Presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted The Person having 
the greatest Number of Votes shall be the President, if such Number be a 
Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed, and if there be more 
than one who have such Majority, and have an equal Number of Votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately choose by Ballot one of 
them for President, and if no Person have a majonty, then from the five 
highest on the List the said House shall in like Manner choose the President 
But m choosing the President, the Votes shall be taken by States, the Rep- 
resentation from each State having one Vote A quorum for this Purpose 
shall consist of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
Majonty of all the States shall be necessary to 3 Choice In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person having the greatest Number of 
Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice-President But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 
Ballot the Vice-President 

The Congress may determine the Time of choosing the Electors, and the 
Day on which they shall give their Votes, which Day shall be the same 
throughout the United States 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the OjEce of President, neither shall any Person be eligible to that Office 
who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty-five Years, and been four- 
teen Years a Resident within the United States 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, 
ihe Same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by 
Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, both 
of the President and Vice-President, declanng what Officer shall then act as 
President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, a Compen- 
sation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the Period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
Period any other Emolument from the United States, or any of them 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the following 
Oath or Affirmation — “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States ** 

Section 2 The President shall be Commander-m-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual Service of the United States, he may require the Opin- 
ion, in writing, of the principal Officer m each of the executive Depart- 
ments, upon any Subject relabng to the Duties of their respective Offices, 
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and he shall have Power to grant Repneves and Pardons for all OfFences 
against the United States, except in Cases of Impeachment 
He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, and 
he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other Officers of the United States, whose Ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by Law but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of such 
inferior OfiBcers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the Courts 
of Law, or in the Heads of Departments 
The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen 
during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall ex- 
pire at the End of their next Session 
Section 3 He shall from time to time give to the Congress Information of 
the State of the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such Meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, he may, on extraordinary 
Occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in Case of Dis- 
agreement between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such Time as he shall think proper, he shall receive 
Ambassadors and other public Ministers, he shall take Care that the Laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall Commission all the Officers of the United 
States* 

Section 4 The President, Vice-President and all civil Officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, and Con- 
viction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Cnmes and Misdemeanors 

Article III 

Section 1 The judicial Power of the United States shall be vested m one 
Supreme Court, and in such mfenor Courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish The Judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices dunng good Behaviour, and shall, at stated 
Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, which shall not be dimin- 
ished dunng their Continuance in Office 

Section 2 The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, 
ansmg under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their Authority, — ^to all Cases afiecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, — to all Cases of admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction, — to Controversies to which the United States 
shall be a Party,— to Controversies between two or more States,— between a 
State and Citizens of another State,— between Citizens of different States,— 
between Citizens of the same state claiming Lands under Grants of differ- 
ent States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
Citizens or Subjects 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
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and those m which a State shall be Party, the Supreme Court shall have orig- 
inal Jurisdiction In all the other Cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such Excep- 
tions, and under such Regulations as the Congress shall make 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by Jury, 
and such Trial shall be held in the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed, but when not committed within any State, the Trial shall 
be at such Place or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed 
Section 3 Treason against the United States, shall consist only m levying 
War against them, or m adhering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and 
Comfort No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open Court 
The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, 
but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person attainted 

Article IV 

Section 1 Full Faith and Credit shall be given m each State to the public 
Acts, Records and judicial Proceedings of every other State And the Con- 
gress may by general Laws prescnbe the Manner in which such Acts, Rec- 
ords and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof 
Section 2 The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges and 
Immunities of Citizens in the several States 
A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, 
who shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, shall on Demand 
of the executive Authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime 
No Person held to Service or Labour m one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escapmg into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regulation 
therein, be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall be delivered 
up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may be due 
Section 3 New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union, 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed by the Junction of two or more States, 
or Parts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Temtory or other Property belonging to 
the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as 
to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any particular State 
Section 4 The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
Invasion, and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when 
the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence 
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Article V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Application 
of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a Conven- 
tion for proposing Amendments, which, m either Case, shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by Conventions m three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress, Provided that no Amendment which may be made 
prior to the Year One thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any Man- 
ner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article, and that no State, without its Consent, shall be depnved of its equal 
Suffrage m the Senate 


Article VI 

All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation 
This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be made 
in Pursuance thereof and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land, 
and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwithstandmg 
The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and juicial Officers, both of 
the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by Oath or Affir- 
mation, to support this Constitution, but no religious Test shall ever be 
required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under the United 
States 


Article VII 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for 
the Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
Same 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present the 
Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and Eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the Twelfth In witness whereof We have hereunto subscribed our 
Names, Attest 
William Jackson 
Secretary 
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New Hampshire 

John Langdon 
Nicholas Gilman 
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Go Washington — 

Presidt and deputy from Virginia 

Wm Paterson 
Jona Dayton 

Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts 

Nathaniel Gorham 
Rufus King 

Connecticut 

Wm Sami Johnson 
Roger Sherman 

New York 

Alexander Hamilton 

New Jersey 

Wil Livingston 
David Brearley 

Maryland 

James McHenry 
Dan of St Tlios Jenifer 
Danl Carroll 

Virginia 

John Blair — 

James Madison Jr 

North Carolina 
Wm Blount 


B Franklin 
Thomas Mifflin 
Robt Morns 
Geo Clymer 
Thos Fitzsimons 
Jared Ingersoll 
James Wilson 
Gouv Morns 

Delaware 

Geo Read 
Gunning Bedford Jun 
John Dickinson 
Richard Bassett 
Jaco Broom 
Richd Dobbs Spaight 
Hu Williamson 

South Carolina 

J Rutledge 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
Charles Pinckney 
Pierce Butler 

Georgia 

William Few 
Abr Baldwin 


AMENDMENTS 

Articles m addition to and Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America 


Article I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the piess, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances 
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Article II 

A well-regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed 

Article III 

No Soldier shall, m time of peace be quartered in any house, without the 
consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but m a manner to be prescribed 
by law 


Article IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly descnbing the place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized 


Article V 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Mihtia, when in actual service 
in time of War or public danger, nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be com- 
pelled m any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be depnved 
of life, libe^, or property, without due process of law, nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just compensation 

Article VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which distnct shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be mformed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses m his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence 


Article VII 

In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be piesei\'ed, and no fact 
tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United 
States, tlian according to the rules of the common law 
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Article VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted 

Article IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people 

Article X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people [First ten Amendments adopted in 1791] 

Article XI 

The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of 
any Foreign State [1798] 


Article XII 

The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhab- 
itant of the same state with themselves, they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number 
of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the government of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate, — ^The President of the Senate shall, m the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted, — ^The person having the greatest number of votes for 
President, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the 
list of those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote, a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth 
day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, 
as m the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President 
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—The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be 
the Vice-President, if such number be a majonty of the whole number of 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose fee Vice-President, a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of fee whole number of 
Senators, and a majonty of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice 
But no person consbtutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States [1804] 

Article XIII 

Section X Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for cnme whereof fee party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within fee United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction 
Section 2 Congress shall have power to enforce feis article by appropnate 
legislation [1865] 


Article XIV 

Section 1 All persons bom or naturalized m the United States, and sub- 
ject to fee jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of fee 
State wherein they reside No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws 

Section 2 Representatives shall be apportioned among fee several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the Executive and Judi- 
cial officers of a State, or fee members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male members of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or m any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation m rebellion, or other cnme, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in fee proportion which fee number of such male citizens 
shall bear to fee whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age m 
such State 

Section 3 No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the United States, or under any State, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid and 
comfort to fee enemies thereof But Congress may by a vote of two thirds 
of each House, remove such disability 
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Section 4 The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be questioned 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim fox the loss or emancipation of any slave, but all such 
debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void 
Section 5 The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article [1868] 

Article XV 

Section 1 The nght of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude 
Section 2 The Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of 
this article by appropriate legislation [1870] 

Article XVI 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever sources derived, without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration [19x3] 

Article XVII 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years, and each Senator 
shall have one vote The electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature 
When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the Senate, 
the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the 
executive thereof to make temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct 
This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or term 
of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution 

[1913] 


Article XVIII 

Section 1 After one year from the ratification of this article the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all ter- 
ritory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited 

Section 2 The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation 
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Section 3 This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress [1919] 

Article XIX 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by tlie United States or by any State on account of sex 

Congress shall have power to enforce this arfacle by appropriate legisla- 
tion [1920] 


Article XX 

Section 1 The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end at 
noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators and Representa- 
tives at noon on the 3d day of January, of the years in which such terms would 
have ended if this article had not been ratified, and the terms of their suc- 
cessors shall then begin 

Section 2 The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day 

Section 3 If, at the time fixed for the begmning of the term of the Presi- 
dent, the President elect shall have died, the Vice-President elect shall be- 
come President If a President shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the begmning of his term, or if the President elect shall have failed 
to qualify, then the Vice-President elect shall act as President until a Presi- 
dent shall have qualified, and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice-President elect shall have 
qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner m which 
one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
unbl a President or Vice-President shall have qualified 

Section 4 The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom tihie House of Representatives may choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate 
may choose a Vice-President whenever the nght of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them 

Section 5 Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of October 
following the ratification of this article 

Section 6 This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date of its submission [1933] 

Article XXI 

Section 1 The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States is hereby repealed 
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Section 2 The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or 
Possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited 

Section 3 This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the seveial States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress [1933] 

Article XXII 

Section 1 No person shall be elected to the ofiEce of the President more 
than twice, and no person who has held the ofSce of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to which some other person was 
elected President shall be elected to the ofiEce of the President more than 
once But this Article shall not apply to any person holding the ofiEce of 
President when this Article was proposed by the Congress, and shall not pre- 
vent any person who may be holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which this Article becomes opeiative from 
holding the ofiEce of President or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term 

Section 2 Tins article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-foiuths of 
the several States within seven years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress [1951] 


5 PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON, IN HIS FAREWELL 
ADDRESS, WARNS THE PEOPLE AGAINST DOMESITC AND 
FOREIGN CONFLICTS (September 17, 1796) 

Friends and fellow citizens The period for a new election of a citizen 
to administer the executive Government of the United Slates being not far 
distant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be employed 
m designating the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct cxpies- 
sion of the public voice, that I should now apprize you of the icsolution 
I have formed to decline being considered among the number of those out 
of whom a choice is to be made 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop But a solicitude for your welfare which 
cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger natural to 
that solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the present to oflEer to your 
solemn contemplation and to recommend to your frequent review some 
sentiments which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, and which appear to me all-important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people 

Tlie unity of government which constitutes you one people is also now 
dear to you This Government, the offspring of our own choice, unin- 
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fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free m its principles, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting security with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a ]ust claim to your confidence and your support 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence m its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty 
The basis of our political systems is the right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitutions of government But the constitution which at any 
time exists till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people 
is sacredly obligatory upon all The very idea of the power and the right 
of the people to establish government presupposes the duty of every individ 
ual to obey the established government 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking m a free country 
should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration to confine 
themselves within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the 
exercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon another The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism 

It IS substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spnng of 
popular government The rule indeed extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric^ 
Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations Cultivate peace and 
harmony with all 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little politicd connection 
as possible So far as we have already formed engagements let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith Here let us stop 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise m us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties m the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a 
different course If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
period IS not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance, when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may 
at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected, when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may choose peace or war, 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel 
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Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity m the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 


6 PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON PLEADS FOR 
^ REPUBLICAN UNITY IN HIS FIRST INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS (1801) 

Called upon to undertake the duties of the first executive office of our 
country, I avail myself of the presence of that portion of my fellow citizens 
which IS here assembled to express my grateful thanks for the favor with 
which they have been pleased to look toward me, to declare a sincere con- 
sciousness that the task is above my talents, and that I approach it with 
those anxious and awful presentiments which the greatness of the charge 
and the weakness of my powers so justly inspire A rising nation, spread 
over a wide and fruitful land, traversing all the seas with the rich produc- 
tions of their industry, engaged in commerce with nations who feel power 
and forget right, advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of mortal 
eye — ^when I contemplate these transcendent objects, and sec the honor, the 
happiness, and the hopes of this beloved country committed to the issue 
and the auspices of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble 
myself before the magnitude of the undertaking 

During the contest of opinion through which we have passed the anima- 
tion of discussions and of exertions has sometimes worn an aspect which 
might impose on strangers unused to think freely and to speak and to write 
what they think, but this being now decided by the voice of the nation, 
announced according to the rules of the Constitution, all will, of course, 
arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in common efforts 
for the common good All, too, will bear m mind the sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is m all cases to prevail, that will to be right- 
ful must be reasonable, that the minority possess their equal rights, which 
equal law must protect, and to violate would be oppression Let us, then, 
fellow citizens, unite with one heart and one mind Let us restore to social 
intercourse that harmony and affection without which liberty and even life 
itself are but dreary things And let us reflect that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered, we have yet gamed little if we countenance a political intolerance 
as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions 
During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, during the agoniz- 
ing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood and slaughter his long- 
lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the agitation of the billows should 
reach even this distant and peaceful shore, that this should be more felt and 
feared by some and less by others, and should divide opinions as to measures 
of safety But every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle 
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We have called by different names brethren of the same pnnaple We are 
all Repubhcans, we are all Federalists If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union or to change its repubhcan form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a repubhcan government cannot be strong, iV»ai- 
this Government is not strong enough, but would the honest patnot, m the 
full tide of successful expenment, aWdon a government which has So far 
kept us free and firm on the theoretic and visionary fear that this Govern- 
ment, the world’s best hope, may by possibihty want energy to preserve 
itself? I trust not I believe tius, on the contrary, the strongest Government 
on earth I believe it the only one where every man, at the call of the law, 
would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet mvasions of the pubhc 
order as his own personal concern Sometimes it is said tihat man cannot be 
trusted with the government of himself Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found angels m the forms of kings to 
govern him? Let history answer this question 
Let us, then, with courage and confidence pursue our own Federal and 
Repubhcan principles, our attachment to union and representative govern- 
ment Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the deter m ina t ing 
havoc of one quarter of tire globe, too high-minded to endure the degrada- 
tions of the otliers, possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our 
descendants to the thousandth and thousandth generation, entertainmg a 
due sense of our equal nght to the use of our own faculties, to the acquisi- 
tions of our own industry, to honor and confidence from our fellow citi- 
zens, resulting not from birth, but from our actions and their sense of them, 
enlightened by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and practised in vanous 
forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, trath, temperance, gratitude, and 
the love of man, acknowledging and adonng an overrulmg Providence, 
which by all its dispensations proves that it dehghts in the happmess of man 
here and his greater happiness hereafter — ^with all these blessings, what more 
IS necessary to make us a happy and a prosperous people? Stdl one thmg 
more, fellow ahzens — a wise and frugal Government, which shall restram 
men from mjunng one anotlier, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned This is the sum of good government, 
and this is necessary to close the circle of our fdiaties 


7 PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE PRESENTS TO 
CONGRESS HIS DOCTRINE FOR THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE (1823) 

In the discussions to which this interest [claim of Russia on the 
nortliwest coast] has given nse, and m the arrangements by which they may 
terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for assertmg, as a pnnaple 
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m which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European powers 

It was stated at the commencement of the last session, that a great effort 
was then making m Spam and Portugal, to improve the condition of the 
people of those countries, and that it appeared to be conducted with extraor- 
dinary moderation It need scarcely be remarked, that the result has been, 
so far, very different from what was then anticipated Of events in that 
quarter of the globe, with which we have so much intercourse, and from 
which we derive our origin, we have always been anxious and interested 
spectators The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the most 
friendly, in favor of the liberty and happiness of their fellow men on that 
side of the Atlantic In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating 
to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do It IS only when our rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, 
that we resent injuries, or make preparation for our defence With the 
movements in this hemisphere, we are, of necessity, more immediately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
observers Tlie political system of the allied powers is essentially different, 
m this respect, from that of America This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respecbve governments And to the defence of our 
own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, 
and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers, to declare, that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power, we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere But with the governments who have declared their independ- 
ence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration, and on just pnnciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling, m any other 
manner, their destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States 
In the war between those new governments and Spam, we declared our 
neutrality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered, 
and shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur, which, in the 
judgment of the competent authorities of this government, shall make a 
corresponding change, on the part of the United States, indispensable to 
their security 

The late events m Spain and Portugal, shew that Europe is still unsettled 
Of this important fact, no stronger proof can be adduced than that the 
allied powers should have thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory 
to themselves, to have interposed, by force, m the internal concerns of Spam 
To what extent such interposition may be earned, on the same pimciplc. 
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IS a question, in which all independent powers, whose governments differ 
from theirs, are interested, even those most remote, and surely none more so 
than the United States Our policy, m regard to Europe, which was adopted 
at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers, to consider the government de facto as the 
legitimate government for us, to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, m all 
instances, the )ust claims of every power, submitting to injuries from none 
But, in regard to those continents, circumstances are eminently and con- 
spicuously different It is impossible that the allied powers should eictend 
their political system to any portion of either continent, without endanger- 
ing our peace and happiness, nor can any one believe that our southern 
brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord It is 
equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in 
any form, with indifference If we look to the comparative strength and re- 
sources of Spam and those new governments, and their distance from each 
other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue them It is still the 
true policy of the United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the 
hope that other powers will pursue the same course 


8 PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON ATTACKS BANKING 
MONOPOLY IN A MESSAGE TO THE SENATE {1832) 

To the Senate 

A bank of the United States is in many respects convenient for the 
Government and useful to the people Entertaining this opinion, and deeply 
impressed with the belief that some of the powers and privileges possessed 
by the existing bank are unauthorized by the Constitution, subversive of 
the rights of the States, and dangerous to the liberties of the people, I felt 
it my duty at an early period of my Administration to call the attention 
of Congress to the practicability of organizing an institution combining all 
its advantages and obviating these objections I sincerely regret that in the 
act before me I can perceive none of those modifications of the bank charter 
which are necessary, m my opinion, to make it compatible with justice, with 
sound policy, or with the Constitution of our country 
The present corporate body, denominated the president, directors, and 
company of the Bank of the United States, will have existed at the time this 
act is intended to take effect twenty years It enjoys an exclusive privilege 
of banking under the authority of the General Government, and a mo 
nopoly of its favor and support, and, as a necessary consequence, almost a 
monopoly of the foreign and domestic exchange The powers, privileges, 
and favors bestowed upon it in the original charter, by increasing the value 
of the stock far above its par value, operated as a gratuity of many millions 
to the stockholders 
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An apology may be found for the failure to guard against this result m 
the consideration that the effect of the original act of incorporation could 
not be certainly foreseen at the time of its passage The act before me pro- 
poses another gratuity to the holders of the same stock, and m many cases 
to the same men, of at least seven millions more This donation finds no 
apology in any uncertainty as to the effect of the act On all hands it is 
conceded that its passage will increase at least zo or 30 per cent more the 
market price of the stock, subject to the payment of the annuity of $200,000 
per year secured by the act, thus adding in a moment one-fourth to its par 
value It is not our own citizens only who are to receive the bounty of our 
Government More than eight millions of the stock of this bank are held by 
foreigners By this act the Amencan Republic proposes virtually to make 
them a present of some millions of dollars For these gratuities to foreigners, 
and to some of our own opulent citizens the act secures no equivalent what- 
ever They are the certain gams of the present stockholders under the opera- 
tion of this act, after making full allowance for the payment of the bonus 

Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted at the expense of 
the public, which ought to receive a fair equivalent Tlie many millions 
which this act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank 
must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the Amencan people 
It IS due to them, therefore, if their Government sell monopolies and exclu- 
sive privileges, that they should at least exact for them as much as they are 
worth in open market The value of the monopoly m this case may be 
correctly ascertained The twenty-eight millions of stock would probably be 
at an advance of 50 per cent, and command m market at least $42,000,000, 
subject to the payment of the present bonus The present value of the mo- 
nopoly, therefore, is $17,000,000, and this the act proposes to sell for three 
millions, payable m fifteen annual installments of $200,000 each 


9 DOROTHEA DIX SPEAKS TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE IN BEHALF OF THE HELPLESS (1843) 

Gentlemen I come to present the strong claims of suffering humanity 
I come to place before the Legislature of Massachusetts the condition of 
the miserable, the desolate, the outcast I come as the advocate of helpless, 
forgotten, insane, and idiotic men and women, of beings sunk to a con- 
dition from which the most unconcerned would start with real horror, of 
beings wretched in our pnsons, and more wretched in our almshouses 
I must confine myself to a few examples, but am ready to furnish other 
and more complete details, if required 
I proceed, gentlemen, briefly to call your attention to the present state 
of insane persons confined within this Commonwealth, in c^^gcs, closets, 
cellars, stalls, pensl Chained, naked, beaten with rods, and lashed into obe- 
dience 
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I offer the following extracts from my notebook and journal 
Springfield In the jail, one lunatic woman, furiously mad, a state pauper, 
improperly situated, both in regard to the prisoners, the keepers, and herself 
It IS a case of extreme self-forgetfulness and oblivion to all the decencies of 
life, to describe which would be to repeat only the grossest scenes In the 
almshouse of the same town is a woman apparently only needing judicious 
care and some well-chosen employment to make it unnecessary to confine 
her m solitude m a dreary unfurnished room Her appeals for employment 
and companionship are most touching, but the mistress replied ‘‘she had no 
time to attend to her ” 

Lincoln A woman in a cage Medford One idiotic subject chained, and 
one in a close stall for seventeen years Pepperell One often doubly chained, 
hand and foot, another violent, several peaceable now Brookfield One man 
caged, comfortable Granville One often closely confined, now losing the 
use of his limbs from want of exercise Charlemont One man caged Savoy 
One man caged Lenox Two in the jail, against whose unfit condition there 
tlie ) nler protests 

Dedham The insane disadvantageous^ placed in the jail In the alms- 
house, two females in stalls, situated in the mam building, he in wooden 
bunks filled with straw, always shut up One of these subjects is supposed 
curable The overseers of the poor have declined giving her a tnal at the 
hospital, as I was informed, on account of expense 
Besides the above, I have seen many who, part of the year, are chained 
or caged Tlie use of cages is all but universal Hardly a town but can refer 
to some not distant period of using them, chains are less common, negli- 
gences frequent, wilful abuse less frequent than sufienngs proceeding from 
Ignorance, or want of consideration I encountered during the last three 
months many poor creatures wandering reckless and unprotected through 
the country But I cannot particularize In traversing the state, I have 
found hundreds of insane persons m every variety of circumstance and con- 
dition, many whose situation could not and need not be improved, a less 
number, but that very large, whose lives are the saddest pictures of human 
suffering and degradation 

Men of Massachusetts, I beg, I implore, I demand pity and protection for 
these of my suffering, outraged sex Become the benefactors of your race, 
the just guardians of the solemn nghts you hold in trust Raise up the fallen, 
succor the desolate, restore the outcast, defend the helpless, and for your 
eternal and great reward receive the benediction, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants, become rulers over many things!'^ 

Injustice IS also done to the convicts it is certainly very wrong that they 
should be doomed day after day and night after night to listen to the rav- 
ings of madmen and madwomen This is a kind of punishment that is not 
recognized by our statutes, and is what the criminal ought not to be called 
upon to undergo The confinement of the criminal and of the insane in the 
same building is subversive of that good order and discipline which should 
be observed m every well-regulated prison I do most sincerely hope that 
more permanent provision will be made for the pauper insane by the state, 
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either to restore Worcester Insane Asylum to what it was onginally de- 
signed to be or else to make some just appropriation for the benefit of this 
very unfortunate class of our fellow beings 
Gentlemen, I commit to you this sacred cause Your action upon this 
subject will affect the present and future condition of hundreds and of 
thousands In this legislation, as m all things, may you exercise that ‘‘wisdom 
which IS the breath of the power of God 


10 THE WOMEN'S DELARATION OF SENTIMENTS 
AT SENECA FALLS (1848) 

When, m the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one por- 
tion of the family of man to assume among the people of the earth a posi- 
tion different from that which they have hitherto occupied, but one to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes that 
impel them to such a course 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men and women aie 
created equal, that they are endowed by their creator with certain inalien- 
able nghts, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed Whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of those who suffer 
from it to refuse allegiance to it, and to insist upon the institution of a new 
government laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to affect their safety 
and happiness Prudence indeed will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and transient causes, and accordingly 
all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they were accustomed But when a long tram of abuses and usurpa- 
tions pursuing invariably the same object evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their duty to throw off such government and 
to provide new guards for their future security Such has been the patient 
sufferance of the women under this government, and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to demand the equal station to which they are 
entitled 

The history of mankind is the history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions on the part of man toward woman, having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over her To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world 

He has never permitted her to exercise her inalienable right to the elective 
franchise 

He has compelled her to submit to laws, m the formation of which she 
had no voice 
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He has withheld from her rights which are given to the most ignorant 
and degraded men — ^both natives and foreigners 

Having deprived her of this first right of a citizen, the elective franchise, 
thereby leaving her without representation m the halls of legislation, he 
has oppressed her on all sides 

He has made her, if mamed, m the eyes of the law, civilly dead 

He has taken from her all right in property, even to the wages she earns 

He has made her, morally, an irresponsible being, as she can commit many 
crimes with impunity, provided they be done in the presence of her hus- 
band In the convenant of marriage, she is compelled to promise obedience 
to her husband, he becoming to all intents and purposes, her master— the 
law giving him power to deprive her of her liberty and to adimnister chastise- 
ment 

He has so framed the laws of divorce, as to what shall be the proper 
causes, and in case of separation, to whom the guardianship of the children 
shall be given, as to be wholly regardless of the happiness of the woman— 
the law, m all cases, going upon a false supposition of the supremacy of man, 
and giving all power into his hands 

After depriving her of all rights as a married woman, if single, and the 
owner of property, he has taxed her to support a government which recog- 
nizes her only when her property can be made profitable to it 

He has monopolized nearly all the profitable employments, and from 
those she is permitted to follow, she receives but a scanty remuneration 
He closes against her all the avenues to wealth and distinction which he 
considers most honorable to himself As a teacher of theology, medicine, 
or law, she is not known 

He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thorough education, all 
colleges being closed against her 

He allows her m Church, as well as State, but a subordinate posibon, 
claiming Apostolic authority for her exclusion from the ministry and, with 
some exceptions, from any public participation m the affairs of the Church 

He has created a false public sentiment by giving to the world a different 
code of morals for men and women, by which moral delinquencies which 
exclude women from society, are not only tolerated, but deemed of little 
account in man 

He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah himself, claiming it as his 
nght to assign for her a sphere of action, when that belongs to her con- 
science and to her God 

He has endeavored, in every way that he could, to destroy her confidence 
in her own powers, to lessen her self-respect, and to make her willing to 
lead a dependent and abject life 

Now, m view of this entire disfranchisement of one-half the people of 
this country, their social and religious degradation — ^in view of the unjust 
laws above mentioned and because women do feel themselves aggrieved, 
oppressed, and fraudulently deprived of their most sacred rights, we insist 
that they have immediate admission to all the rights and privileges which 
belong to them as citizens of the United States 
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In entenng upon the great work before us, we anticipate no small amount 
of misconception, misrepresentation, and ridicule, but we shall use every 
instrumentality within our power to effect our object We shall employ 
agents, circulate tracts, petition the State and National legislatures, and 
endeavor to enlist the pulpit and the press m our behalf We hope this 
Convention will be followed by a series of Conventions embracing every 
part of the country 


11 JOHN C CALHOUN, MARCH 4, 1850, WARNS THE 
NORTH AGAINST AGITATION OF THE SLAVERY ISSUE 

I have, Senators, believed from the first that the agitation of the subject 
of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely and effective measure, 
end in disunion Entertaining this opinion, I have, on all proper occasions, 
endeavored to call the attention of both the two great parties which divide 
the country to adopt some measure to prevent so great a disaster, but with- 
out success The agitation has been permitted to proceed the Union is 
in danger How can the Union be preserved? 

What is it that has endangered the Union? To this question there can be 
but one answer, — ^that the immediate cause is the almost universal discontent 
which pervades all the States composing the Southern section of the Union 
It commenced with the agitation of the slavery question The 
next question, going one step further hack, is — ^What has caused this widely 
diffused and almost universal discontent? It will be found m the belief 
of the people of the Southern States, as prevalent as the discontent itself, 
that they cannot remain, as things now are, consistently with honor and safety, 
in the Union 

To place this subject distinctly before you, I have, Senators, prepared a 
bnef statistical statement, showing the relative weight of the two sections in 
the Government under the first census of 1790 and the last census of 1840 
To sum up the whole, the United States, since they declared their 
independence, have acquired 2,373,046 square miles of territory, from which 
the North will have excluded the South, if she should succeed m monopoliz- 
mg the newly acquired territones, about three-fourths of the whole, leaving 
to the South but about one-fourth 

But if there was no question of vital importance to the South, in reference 
to which there was a diversity of views between the two sections, this state 
of things might be endured, without the hazard of destruction to the South 
But there is a question of vital importance to the Southern section, in 
reference to which the views and feelings of the two sections are as opposite 
and hostile as they can possibly be I refer to the relation between the two 
races in the Southern section, which constitutes a vital portion of her social 
organization the Southern section regards the relation as one which 
cannot be destroyed without subjecting the two races to the greatest calamity, 
and the section to poverty, desolation, and wretchedness, and accordingly 
they feel bound, by every consideration of interest and safety, to defend it 
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12 EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION (January i, 1863) 

Whereas, on [September 22, 1862], a proclamabon was issued by the 
President of tire United States, containing, among other things^ the follow- 
ing, to wit 

“That on [January 1, 1863], all persons held as slaves within any state 
or designated part of a state, the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever, free, 
and the Executive Government of the United States, including the military 
and naval authonty thereof, will recognize and maintam the freedom of 
such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
tliem, in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom 
“That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by procla- 
mation, designate the states and parts of states, if any, m which the people 
tliereof, respectively, shall then be in rebellion against the United States, and 
the fact that any state, 01 the people thereof, shall on that day be in good 
faith rcpiesented in the Congress of the United States, by members chosen 
theicto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such states 
sliall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testi- 
mony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such state, and the people thereof, 
aic not then in rebellion against the United States ” 

Now, thcrcfoie, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the power m me vested as commander in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, in time of actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and Government of the United States, and as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day of January, 
[1863] , and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly pro- 

claimed for the full period of one hundred days from the day first above 
mentioned, order and designate as the states and parts of states wherein the 
people thereof, respectively, are tins day m rebellion against the United 
States, the following, to wit 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (except the parishes of St Bernard, Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson, St John, St Charles, St James, Ascension, Assumption, 
Tcire Bonne, Lafourche, St Mary, St Marbn, and Orleans, mcludmg the city 
of New Orleans,) Mississippi, Alabama, Flonda, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, (except the forty-eight counties designated as 
West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, 
Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth,) and which excepted parts are for the present left pre- 
cisely as if tins proclamation were not issued 
And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order and 
declare that all persons held as slaves witlnn said designated states and parts 
of states are, and henceforward shall be, free, and that the Execubve Gov- 
ernment of the United States, including the military and naval authonbes 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons 
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And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence, and I recommend to them 
that, m all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages 

And I further declare and make known that such persons, of suitable 
condition, will be received into the armed service of the United States to 
garnson forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of all 
sorts in said service 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted by 
the Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God 


13 LINCOLN'S ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG (1863) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived m liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal 

Now we are engaged m a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure We are met on 
a great battle field of that war We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this 

But, m a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we cannot consecrate — we can- 
not hallow — this ground The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract Tie 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us, — that from these honored dead, wc take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion, 
— ^that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vam, 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth 


14 PRESIDENT ULYSSES S GRANT INSTRUCTS CONGRESS 
ON WAYS OUT OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION (1874) 

Since the convening of Congress one year ago the nation has undergone 
a prostration in business and industries such as has not been witnessed with 
us for many years Speculation as to the causes for this prostration might be 
indulged m without profit, because as many theories would be advanced as 
there would be independent writers — those who expressed their own views 
without borrowing — upon the subject Without indulging m theories as to 
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the cause of this prostration, therefore, I will call your attenbon only to the 
fact, and to some plain questions as to which it would seem there should he 
no disagreement 

During this prostration two essential elements of prospenty have been 
most abundant — ^labor and capital Both have been largely unemployed 
Where security has been undoubted, capital has been attainable at very 
moderate rates Where labor has been wanted, it has been found in abun- 
dance, at cheap rates compared with what—of necessaucs and comforts of 
life — could be purchased with the wages demanded Two great plpm<»nf= of 
prospenty, therefore, have not been denied us A third might be added 
Our soil and climate are unequaled, within the limits of any conbguous 
terntory under one nationality, for its variety of products to feed and clothe 
a people and in the amount of surplus to spare to feed less favored peoples 
Therefore, with these facts m view, it seems to me that wise statesmanship, 
at this session of Congress, would dictate legislation ignormg the past, di- 
recting m pioper channels these great elements of prospenty to any people 
Debt, debt abroad, is the only element that can, with always a sound cur- 
rency, enter into our affairs to cause any continued depression in the indus- 
tries and prosperity of our people 

Oui commerce should be encouraged, American shipbuilding and carrymg 
capacity increased, foreign markets sought for products of the soil and 
manufactories, to the end that wc may be able to pay these debts [owed 
abroad] Where a new market can be created for the sale of our products, 
either of the soil, the mine, or the manufactory, a new means is discovered 
of utilizing our idle capital and labor to the advantage of the whole people 
But, in my judgment, the first step toward accomplishing this object is to 
secure a cuucncy of fixed, stable value, a currency good wherever civilization 
reigns Gold and silver aie now the recognized medium of exchange the 
civilized world over, and to tins wc should return with the least practicable 
delay 


15 PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND MAKES TARIFF 
REDUCTION THE MAIN ISSUE IN A MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS (1887) 

Our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended These laws, 
as their pnmary and plain effect, raise the pnee to consumers of all articles 
imported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such duties 
Tlius tlie amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase 
for use these impoited articles 

It IS not proposed to entirely relieve the country of this taxation It must 
be extensively continued as tlie source of the Government’s income, and in 
a readjustment of our tanff the interests of American labor engaged in manu- 
facture should be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of our 
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manufacturers It may be called protection or by any other name, but relief 
from the hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be devised 
with especial precaution against impenlmg the existence of our manufac- 
turing interests 

The reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to 
necessitate or justify either the loss of employment by the woikmg man or 
the lessening of his wages, and the profits still remaining to the manufacturer 
after a necessary readjustment should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of 
the interests of his employees, either in their opportunity to woik or m the 
diminution of their compensation 


16 RADICAL PLANKS IN THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 

OF 1896 

Recognizing that the money question is paramount to all others at this 
time, we invite attention to the fact that the federal Constitution names 
silver and gold together as the money metals of the United States, and that 
the first coinage law passed by Congress under the Constitution made the 
silver dollar the money unit^ and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio 
based upon the silver dollar unit 

We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the knowl- 
edge or approval of the Amencan people has resulted m the appreciation of 
gold and a corresponding fall in the pnees of commodities produced by the 
people, the enrichment of the money-lending class at home and abroad, 
the prostration of industry and impovenshment of the people 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of sixteen to one without waiting foi the aid or consent 
of any other nation 

We demand that all paper which is made a legal tender for public and 
private debts shall be issued by the government of the United States 
and shall be redeemable in coin 

Until the money question is settled we are opposed to any agitation for 
further changes m our tariff laws, except such as are necessary to meet the 
deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the Supreme Court on the 
mcome tax We declare that it is the duty of Congress to use all the 
constitutional power which remains after that decision, or which may come 
from its reversal by the court as it may hereafter be constituted, so that the 
burden of taxation may be equally and impartially laid, to the end that 
wealth may bear its due proportion of the expenses of the government 

We hold that the most eEcient way of protecting American labor is to 
prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it in the 
home market, and that the value of the home market to our Amencan farmers 
and artisans is greatly reduced by a vicious monetary system which depresses 
the prices of their products below the cost of production, and thus deprives 
them of the means of purchasing the products of our home manufactories, 
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and, as labor creates the wealth of the country, we demand the passage of 
such laws as may be necessary to protect it m all its nghts 
We denounce arbitrary interference by federal authorities in local aSairs 
as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and a cnme against 
free institutions, and we especially object to government by injunction as a 
new and highly dangerous form of oppression by which federal judges, m 
contempt of the laws of the States and rights of citizens, become at once 
legislators, judges, and executioners 


^ PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT OPENS THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY IN MESSAGES TO CONGRESS 

The tremendous and highly complex mdustnal development which went 
on with ever accelerated rapidity during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century bnngs us face to face, at the beginning of the twentieth, with very 
serious social problems The old laws, and the old customs which had almost 
the binding force of law, were once quite suflBcient to regulate the accumu- 
lation and distribution of wealth Since the industrial changes which have 
so enormously increased the productive power of mankind, they are no 
longer sufficient 

The growth of cities has gone on beyond companson faster than the 
growth of the country, and the upbuilding of the great mdustnal centers has 
meant a startling increase, not merely in the aggregate of wealth, but in 
the number of very large individual, and especially of very large corporate, 
fortunes The creation of these great corporate fortunes has not been due to 
the tariff nor to any other governmental action, but to natural causes in the 
business world, operating m other countnes as they operate m our own 
In the interest of the whole people, the Nation should, without interfering 
with the power of the States in the matter itself, also assume power of super- 
vision and regulation over all corporations doing an interstate business 
The most vital problem with which this country, and for that matter the 
whole civilized world, has to deal, is the problem which has for one side the 
betterment of social conditions, moral and physical, in large cities, and for 
another side the effort to deal with that tangle of far-reaching questions 
which we group together when we speak of “labor ” 

When all is said and done, the mle of brotherhood remains as the indis- 
pensable prerequisite to success in the kind of national life for which we 
strive (1901) 

When our tax laws are revised the question of an income tax and an in- 
heritance tax should receive the careful attention of our legislators 
Our aim is to recognize what Lincoln pointed out The fact that there 
are some respects in which men are obviously not equal, but also to insist 
that there should be an equality of rights before the law, and at least 
an approximate equality m the conditions under which each man obtains 
the chance to show the stuff that is in him when compared to his fellows 
(1907) 
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We Wish to see the farmer own his own land, we do not wish to see the 
farms so large that they become the property of absentee landlords who 
farm them by tenants, nor yet so small that the farmer becomes like a 
European peasant 

There should no longer by any paltering witli the question of taking care 
of the wage-workers who, under our present industrial system, become killed, 
crippled, or worn out as a part of the regular incidents of a given business 
(1908) 


18 THE PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM EXALTS NATIONAL 
WELFARE {191a) 

The conscience of the people m a time of grave national problems has 
called into being a new party, born of the nation's awakened sense of 
justice 

We hold, with Thomas JeflEerson and Abraham Lincoln, that the people 
are the masters of their Constitution, to fulfill its purposes and to safe- 
guard it from those who, by perversion of its intent, would convert it into 
an instrument of injustice In accordance with the needs of each generation 
the people must use their sovereign powers to establish and maintain equal 
opportunity and industrial justice, to secure which this government was 
founded and without which no republic can endure 

This country belongs to the people who inhabit it Its resources, its busi- 
ness, its institutions, and its laws should be utilized, maintained, or altered 
in whatever manner will best promote the general inteiest It is tunc to 
set the public welfare in the first place to build a new and nobler 
commonwealth 

The Progressive party, believing that no people can justly claim to be a 
tme democracy which denies political right on account of sex, pledges it- 
self to the task of securing equal suffrage to men and women alike 


19 THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM DENOUNCES THE 
CAPITALIST SYSTEM (1912) 

The representatives of the Socialist party in national convention at Indi- 
anapolis, declare that the capitalist system has outgrown its historical func- 
tion, and has become utterly incapable of meeting the problems now con- 
fronting society We denounce this outgrown system as incompetent and 
corrupt and the source of unspeakable misery and suflfenng to the whole 
working class 

Under this system the industrial equipment of the Nation has passed into 
the absolute control of a plutocracy which exacts an annual tribute of mil- 
lions of dollars from the producers 
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Multitudes of unemployed walk the streets of our cities 

The farmers in every State are plundered 

Capitalist conccntialion is mercilessly crushing the class of small business 
men 

It is this capitalist system that is responsible for the increasing burden of 
armaments, the poverty, slums, child labor, most of the insanity, crime and 
prostitution, and much of the disease that afiSicts mankind 


20 PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON'S FOURTEEN 
POINTS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (1918) 

I —Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be 
no private international understandings of any bnd but diplomacy shall 
proceed always frankly and in the public view 

II— Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside temtonal 
waters, alike m peace and m war, except as the seas may be closed in whole 
or m part by international action for the enforcement of international 
covenants 

III —The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bamers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nahons con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance 

IV — ^Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety 

V — Free, open-mmded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in deter- 
mining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the population con- 
cerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of ihe Government 
whose title is to be determined 

VI — The evacuation of all Russian temtory and such a setflement of all 
questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest cooperation of 
the other nations of the world m obtaining for her an unhampered and 
unembairasscd opportunity for the independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy, and assure her of a sincere welcome 
into the society of free nations under institutions of her own choosing, and, 
more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need and 
may herself desire Tlie treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations m 
the months to come will be the acid test of their goodwill, of their compre- 
hension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests 

VII — Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and re- 
stored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys m 
common with all other free nations No other single act will serve as this 
will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which they 
have themselves set and determined for the government of their relations 
with one another Without this healing act the whole structure and validity 
of international law is forever impaired 
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VIII — ^All French temtoiy should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lonaine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty 
years, should be nghted, in order that peace may once more be made secure 
m the mterest of all 

IX — A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality 

X — ^The peoples of Austna-Hungary, whose place among tire nations we 
wish to see safeguarded and assur^, should be accorded the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development 

XI— Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated, occupied 
temtones restored, Serbia accorded free and secure access to the sea, and 
the rdabons of the several Balkan States to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along histoncally established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality, and international guarantees of the political and economic independ- 
ence and temtonal mtegrity of the several Balkan States should be entered 
into 

XII — ^The Turhsh portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be as- 
sured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted sccunty of life and an abso- 
lutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and the Dar- 
danelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to tlie ships and 
commerce of all nations under international guarantees 

XIII — ^An independent Polish State should be erected whicli should in- 
clude the temtones inhabited by mdisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to tlie sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and terntorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international covenant 

XIV — ^A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and temtonal integrity to great and small States alike 


21 JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES UPHOLDS 
“FREE TRADE IN IDEAS” 

Persecution for the expression of opinions seems to me perfectly logical 
If you have no doubt of your premises or your power and want a certam 
result with all your heart you naturally express your wishes in law and 
sweep away all opposition To allow opposition by speech seems to in- 
dicate that you tiiink the speech impotent, as when a man says that he has 
squared the circle, or that you do not care wholeheartedly for tlie result, 
or that you doubt either your power or your premises But when men have 
realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, they may come to believe 
even more than they believe the very foundations of their own conduct 
that the ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas — tliat 
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the best test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market, and that truth is the only ground upon which 
their wishes safely can be carried oiit That at^any rate is the theory of our 
Constitution It is an expenment, as all life is "an experiment Every year if 
not every day we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based 
upon imperfect knowledge While that experiment is part of our system I 
think that we should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check the ex- 
pression of opinions that we loathe and believe to be fraught with death, 
unless they so imminently threaten immediate interference with the lawful 
and pressing purposes of the law that an immediate check is required to 
save the country [Dissenting Opinion, Abrams v United States, 1919 ] 


2^ PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY (1922) 

Five or six great social philosophies are at struggle m the world for as- 
cendancy There is the Inividualism of America There is the Individual- 
ism of the more democratic states of Europe with its careful reservations of 
castes and classes There are Communism, Socialism, Syndicalism, Capital- 
ism, and finally there is Autocracy — ^whether by birth, by possessions, mili- 
tarism, or divine right of kings 

It is not the individualism of other countries for which I would speak, 
but the individualism of America In our individualism we have long 
since abandoned the lmss&z> fatre of the eighteenth century — ^the notion that 
it is “every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost '' We aban- 
doned that when we adopted the ideal of equality of opportunity — ^the fair 
chance of Abraham Lincoln We have confirmed its abandonment in terms 
of legislation, of social and economic justice, — ^in part because we have 
learned that it is the hindmost who throws the bricks at our social edifice, 
in part because we have learned that the foremost are not always the best 
nor the hindmost the worst — and m part because we have learned that social 
injustice is the destruction of justice itself We have learned that the im- 
pulse to production can only be maintained at a high pitch if there is a fair 
division of the product We have also learned that fair division can only be 
obtained by certain restrictions on the strong and the dominant 

The social force in which I am interested is far higher and far more pre- 
cious a thing than all these [assumptions of some group dominating some- 
body else] It springs from something infinitely more enduring, it springs 
from the one source of human progress — ^that each individual shall be given 
the chance and stimulation for development of the best with which he has 
been endowed in heart and mind, it is the sole source of progress, it is 
American individualism 

Tlie rightfulness of our individualism can rest either on philosophic, po- 
litical, economic, or spintual grounds It can rest on the ground of being 
the only safe avenue to further human progress 
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To curb the forces m business which would destroy equality of oppor- 
tunity and yet to maintain the initiative and creative faculties of our people 
are the twin objects we must attain This is the deadline between our 
system and socialism 


23 PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER^S ECONOMIC 
PHILOSOPHY APPLIED TO HIS VETO OF THE MUSCLE 
SHOALS BILL (1931) 

I am firmly opposed to the government entering into any business the 
major purpose of which is competition with our citizens There are national 
emergencies which require that the government should temporarily enter 
the field of business, but they must be emergency actions and in matters 
where the cost of the project is secondary to much higher considerations 
But for the Federal Government deliberately to go out to build up and 
expand such an occasion to the major purpose of a power and manufacturing 
business is to break down the initiative and enterprise of the American peo- 
ple, it IS destruebon of equality of opportunity amongst our people, it is 
the negabon of the ideals upon which our civilization has been based 
This bill raises one of the important issues confronting our people That 
IS squarely the issue of Federal Government ownership and operation of 
power and manufacturing business not as a minor by-product but as a major 
purpose Involved in this question is the agitation against the conduct of the 
power industry The power problem is not to be solved by the Fedcial Gov- 
ernment going into the power business, nor is it to be solved by the project 
in this bill The remedy for abuses m the conduct of that industry lies in 
regulation I have recommended to the Congress on various occasions 
that action should be taken to establish Federal regulation of interstate 
power in co-operation with state authorities This bill would launch the 
Federal Government upon a policy of ownership and opciation of powei 
utilities upon a basis of competition instead of by the proper government 
function of regulation for the protection of all the people I hesitate to con- 
template the future of our institutions, of our govcinmcnt, and of our coun- 
try if tlie preoccupation of its officials is to be no longer the piomotion of 
justice and equal opportunity but is to be devoted to barter m the markets 
Tliat IS not liberalism, it is degeneration 


24 PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT FACES THE 
CALAMITY OF 1933 

Tins IS a day of national consecration I am certain that on this day my 
fellow Americans expect that on my induction into the Presidency I will 
address them with a candor and a decision which the present situation of 
our nation impels 
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So first of all let me assert my firm belief that the only tbmg vye have to 
fear is fear itself— nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror which paralyzes 
needed efforts to convert retreat into advance 
Values have shrunken to fantastic levels, taxes have nsen, our ability to 
pay has fallen, government of all kinds is faced by senous' curtailment of 
income, the means of exchange are fiozen m the currents of trade the 
withered leaves of industrial enterprise he on every side, farmers fink no 
maikcts for their produce, the savings of many years in of fami- 

hes are gone 

More important, a host of unemployed citizens face the gnm problem of 
existence, and an equally great number toil with little return Only a foohsh 
optimist can deny the dark realities of the moment 
I am prepared under my constitutional duly to recommend the measures 
that a stricken nation m the midst of a stneken world may reqmre 
But in the event that the Congress shall fail to take one of these two 
courses [adopting my measures or others devised by Congress], and m the 
event that the national emergency is still critical, I shall not evade the clear 
course of duty that will then confront me 
I shall ask the Congress for the one remaining instrument to meet the 
cnsis — bioad executive powci to wage a war against the emergency as great 
as the power that would be given to me if we were m fact invaded by a 
foreign foe. . [Fust Inaugural Address ] 


25 PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT CALLS 
AlTEN'nON I’O A THIRD OF THE NATION IN HIS 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS (1937) 

Let ns ask again Have we reached the goal of our vision of that fourth 
day of March, x 9:5:5? Have we found our happy valley? 

I sec a great nation, upon a great continent, blessed with a great wealth 
of natural resources Its hundred and thirty million people are at peace 
among themselves, they aie making their country a good neighbor among 
the nations I sec a United States which can demonstrate that, under demo- 
cratic methods of government, national wealth can be translated into a 
spreading volume of human comforts hitherto unknown, and the lowest 
standard of living can be raised far above the level of mere subsistence 
But here is the challenge to our demociacy In this nation I see tens of 
millions of its citi/cns — a substantial part of its whole population — ^who at 
this very moment are denied the greater part of what the very lowest 
standards of today call the necessities of life 
I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so meager that the 
pall of family disaster hangs over them day by day 
I sec millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue under con- 
ditions labeled indecent by a so-called polite society half a century ago 
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I see millions denied education, recreation, and the opportunity to better 
their lot and the lot of their chfldren 

I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of farm and factory 
and by tJieir poverty denying work and productiveness to many other mil- 
hons 

I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill clad, ill-nounshed 

It IS not in despair that I paint you that picture I paint it for you in hope 
—because the Nation, seeing and understanding the injustice in it, proposes 
to paint it out 

In takmg again the oath of ofiSce as President of the United States, I as- 
sume the solemn obligation of leadmg the American people forward along 
the road over which they have chosen to advance 


26 THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 

The President of the United States of Amenca and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met togetlier, deem it right to make known certain com- 
mon pnnciples in the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world 

FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other, 
SECOND, they desire to see no temtonal changes that do not accord 
with die freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 

THIRD, they respect die nght of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live, and they wish to see sovereign 
nghts and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them, 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obli- 
gabons, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity, 
FIFTH, they desire to bring about tlie fullest collaborabon between 
all nahons in the economic field with die object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security, 
SIXTH, after the final destmebon of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all the men in all the lands may live out tlieir lives in 
freedom from fear and want, 

SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance, 

EIGHTH, they believe that all of the nahons of the world, for real- 
isbc as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the 
use of force Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea or 
air armaments conbnue to be employed by nations which threaten, or 
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may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pend- 
ing the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity, that the disarmament of such nations is essential They will like- 
wise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments 

Franklin D Roosevelt 
Winston S Churchill 

Dated August 14, 1941 


27 THE MAIN THREE-POWER DECLARATION AT 
TEHERAN 

We, the President of the United States of Amenca, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet Union, have met in these 
four days past in this the capital of our ally, Teheran, and have shaped and 
confirmed our common policy 

We express our determination that our nations shall work together m the 
war and m the peace that will follow 

As to the war, our military staffs have joined in our round-table discus- 
sions and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German 
forces We have reached complete agreement as to the scope and tuning of 
operations which will be undertaken from the east, west and south The 
common understanding which we have here reached guarantees that victory 
will be ouis 

And as to the peace, we are sure that our concord will make it an endur- 
ing peace We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us 
and all the nations to make a peace which will command good will from the 
overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge 
and terror of war for many generations 

With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the problems of the fu- 
ture We shall seek the co-operation and active participation of all nations, 
large and small, whose peoples in heart and in mind are dedicated, as are 
our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and 
intolerance We will welcome them as they may choose to come into the 
world family of democratic nations 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German armies by 
land, their U-boats by sea, and their war plants from the air Our attacks 
will be relentless and increasing 

Emerging from these friendly conferences we look with confidence to 
the day when all the peoples of the world may hve free lives untouched by 
tyranny and according to their varying desires and their own consciences 

We came here with hope and determination We leave here fnends m 
fact, in spirit, and in purpose 

Signed at Teheran, Dec x, 1943 


Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill 
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28 PLANKS ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
FROM THE PROGRAM OF THE POSTWAR PLANNING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR (Apnl, 1944) 

We want a regime of economic freedom, but our enterprise system must 
demonstrate that it can function so as to husband and utilize, not to waste 
and dissipate our natural resources We want free enterprise, but our pro- 
ductive system must be committed to the progressive raismg of the national 
income and the maintenance of full employment Such a system is neces- 
sarily opposed to all tendenaes toward monopolistic restnction We want 
free enterprise, but we also want an economy which will provide ample sup- 
port for the health, educational, recreational, and similar public services so 
essential to the welfare of the working people m our mdustnal society Fi- 
nally, we want a program of economic enteipnse which will not be repres- 
sive, but will support the free exercise of cml and political liberties 
TTie right to work and tlie right to quit work are among the basic rights 
of free men 

Free and independent organizations of the people are an indispensable 
means of checking concentration of economic and governmental power 
All will suffer disaster, if the powerful organizabons of finance, business, 
farmers, and labor seek merely to advance their own interests without re- 
gard for the consequences on the community as a whole 
There has been, tliere is, and there can be no lasting conflict between a 
movement created by the working people and democratic purposes and proc- 
esses 

[As to foreign relations] It is imperative that the United States do its full 
part to help develop a general system of mutual sccunty. . [but not a 
world government] 


29 THE PRESIDENT OF TPIE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ERIC JOHNSTON, EXPRESSES HIS 
VIEWS ON THE HOME FRONTS 

I believe — I may say we believe — that the individual man and woman is 
the pivotal element in a desirable society The individual safety, freedom, 
and happiness come first and last The state in any of its forms, for us, has 
no standing or authonty per se as an end in itself, but only as the tool and 
servant of the individual A rich and powerful state would be meaningless to 
Amencans, if it rested on weak and poor individuals 

1 A compilabon of public expressions by Enc Johnston, prepared with the permis 
Sion and approval of the U S Chamber of Commerce 
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We deny that America faces a choice between a congealed old order and 
some experimental new order On the contrary, we feel that those who nar- 
row down the choice between such repugnant extremes are dangerously con- 
fusing the issue 

We believe m the middle way the way of realistic adjustment between 
old-style laissez-faire capitalism and socialized economy 
I have an abiding faith in the common sense of the American people I 
believe that our instincts are right, not because we are better or more intelli- 
gent than other peoples, but because we have been conditioned by a hun- 
dred and fifty years of freedom Relying on themselves, rather than on state 
or fate, has become second nature to people who faced and conquered a conti- 
nent with their bare hands and their indomitable will 
A great duel is under way m the world today 

I refer to the fateful duel between two conceptions of human existence, 
two ways of life, that may be summed up in the over-simplified formula in- 
dividualism versus statism 

The contest cannot be identified in terms of party labels or regions, be- 
cause it cuts across political and geographical boundanes 

I believe capitalism has no need of apologetics Capitalism is neither 
^'good” nor “bad It is a process, and all that we need to judge is how it 
works I see three mam capitalisms m the world 
There is the capitalism of the bureaucrats I am against it m its extreme 
forms in the totalitarian countries I am against it in its seedhng growths 
in our own country 

Second, there is the capitalism of private monopoly and special pnvilege 
I am against it wherever it seeks to control and to dominate 

Finally, there is what I venture to call a people’s capitalism I come from it 
I want to see it survive for every boy and girl in America after me 
We Ameiicans have been able to make the magnificent contribution of 
our industrial genius toward winning the war precisely because we were rich, 
industrious, immensely productive, and economically free 
The upsurge of energy, inventiveness, productivity evoked by an external 
enemy can and must be maintained for war against internal enemies such as 
poverty, low living standards, chronic unemployment These are challenges 
as real as the Axis and can be met in the same spirit 
Americans must not become slaves of any ideology — ^not even the ideology 
of free capitalism The techniques of capitalism are tools to be used, not 
fetishes to be worshipped 

I believe there should be special tax concessions for new enterprises for a 
limited number of years — the period of dangerous infant mortality in busi- 
ness — and special tax treatment for capital invested in plant expansion and 
other job-making efforts 

An amicable management-labor picture is not a secondary matter to be 
dealt with m spare time It is a central challenge Nothing less than the life 
or death of our free economy is at stake 
In recent travels I have been less impressed with the “oneness” of the 
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world than with its dizzy multiplicity Space has been telescoped by the air- 
plane, but the differences between nations and peoples arc as formidable as 
ever 

The devastation that has swept the world in our time is not alone physical 
We may survive physically, but we shall be moral casualties if in the process 
of winning the war we lose any portion of our hatred foi its biutalities and 
its sufferings In the preoccupation with slogans, propaganda, postwar plan- 
ning, let us never lose the tragic sense that war is hell and that no price is 
too big to stave it off 


30 SOME OF THE AGREEMENTS REACHED BY 
ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL, AND STALIN AT YALTA 

(1945) 

The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom and the President of the United States of 
America have consulted with each other in the common interests of the 
peoples of their countries and those of liberated Eiuope 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national 
economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the hbeiatecl 
peoples to create democratic institutions of thcir own choice This is a 
principle of the Atlantic Charter — the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live — 

the three Governments will jointly assist the people in any European 
liberated state or former Axis satellite state m Europe where, m their judg- 
ment conditions require to form interim governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elections of Gov- 
ernments responsive to the will of the people, and to facilitate where 
necessary the holding of such elections 

The United Kingdom, the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics shall possess supicmc authonty with respect to 
Germany In the exercise of such authonty they will take such steps, includ- 
ing the complete disaimament, dcmihtaruation and dismemberment of Ger- 
many as they deem requisite for future peace and security 

Germany must pay in kind for the losses caused by her to Allied 
nations in the course of the war 

Reparations in kind is to be exacted from Germany m three following 
forms 

(a) Removals within two years from the surrender of Germany or the 
cessation of organized resistance from the national wealth of Germany 
equipment, machine tools, ships, rolling stock, German investments abroad, 
shares of industrial, transport and othci entcrpuscs m Germany, etc 
these removals to be cairied out chiefly foi purpose of destroyma the war 
potential of Gennany 
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(b) Annual delivenes of goods from current production for a period to 
be fixed 

(c) Use of German labor 

The Provisional Government which is now functioning m Poland 
should be reorganized on a broader democratic basis 

Tins Polish Provisional Government of National Unity shall be pledged to 
the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and secret ballot In these elections all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates 

The three heads of Government consider that the eastern frontier of 
Poland should follow the Curzon Line with digressions from it in some 
regions of five to eight kilometers in favor of Poland They recognize that 
Poland must receive substanfaal accessions of temtoiy in the north and west* 
They feel that the final delimitation of the western frontier of Poland 
should thereafter await the peace conference 

The leaders of the three great powers — the Soviet Union, the United 
States of America and Great Bntain — have agreed that in two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered and the war in Europe has ter- 
minated, the Soviet Union shall enter into the war against Japan on the side 
of the Allies on condition that 

1 Tlie status quo in Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People's Repubhc) 
shall be preserved, 

2 Tlie fonner rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Ja- 
pan in 1904 shall be restored, viz 

(a) Tlie southern part of Sakhalin as well as the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) Tlie commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the pre- 
eminent interests of the Soviet Union m this port being safeguarded, and the 
lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the USSR restored, 

(c) Tlie Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad, 
winch provide an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly operated by the establish- 
ment of a joint Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood that the pre- 
eminent interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that Chma 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria, 

3 The Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union 

It IS understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and the 
ports and railroads referred to above will require concurrence of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek The President will take measures in order to obtam 
this concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin 
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31 TRUMAN ANNOUNCES THE DOCTRINE THAT THE 
UNITED STATES MUST DETOUR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
WHEN NECESSARY TO HOLD COMMUNIST EXPANSION 
IN CHECK (1947) 

, The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened by the 
terronst acbvities of several thousand armed men, led by Communists, who 
defy the Government’s authority at a number of points, particularly along 
the northern boundaries The Greek Army is small and poorly equipped 
It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore the autliority to die Gov- 
ernment throughout Greek temtory 

We have considered how the Umted Nations might assist in this crisis 
But die situabon is an urgent one requinng immediate achon, and the 
United Nations and its related organizabons are not in a posibon to extend 
help of the kind that is required 

It IS necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival and 
integrity of the Greek nation are of grave importance in a much wider situa- 
bon If Greece should fall under the control of an anned minority, the effect 
upon its neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and senous Confusion 
and disorder might well spread throughout the enbre Middle East 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent state would 
have a profound effect upon those countnes in Europe whose peoples are 
straggling against great difficulties to maintain tlicir freedoms and then in- 
dependence while they repair the damages of war 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect 
will be far reachmg to the West as well as to the East 

We must take immediate and resolute action 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide autliority for assistance to Greece 
and Turkey in the amount of $400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 
1948 

Fmally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which will pcimit the 
speediest and most effecbve use, in temis of needed commodities, supplies, 
and equipment, of such funds as may be authorised 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace of the world — 
and we shall surely endanger the welfare of our own Nation 


32 EISENHOWER CALLS FOR GREATER ATTENTION TO 
SCIENCE IN AMERICA FOLLOWING RUSSIA’S ORBITING 
OF THE FIRST EARTH SATELLITE (1957) 

This week the Soviets are celebrating the 40th anniversary of their revolu- 
bon Tliese four decades have seen them change from an agncultuial to an 
indusbial nation Tlie Soviet Union now has — in the combined cate- 
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gory of scientists and engineers — a greater number than the United States 
And the Soviets are producing graduates m these fields at a much faster 
rate Indeed, according to my scientific advisers, this is for the Amen- 
can people the most critical problem of all we need scientists In the 
ten years ahead, they say, we need them by thousands more than we are now 
planning to have 

This IS National Education Week I wish that every school board 
and every PTA would this week and this year make one single project their 
special order of business to scrutinize your schools' cumcidum and stand- 
ards to see whether they meet the stern demands of the era we are enter- 
ing As you do, remember that when a Russian graduates from high 
school he has had five years of physics, four years of chemistry, ten 
years of mathematics through trigonometry 
Another long-time concern is for ever greater concentration on basic re- 
search — ^that IS, the kind that unlocks the secrets of nature and prepares the 
way for such great break-throughs as atomic fission The world will 
witness future discoveries even more startling than the discovery of nuclear 
fission Will we be the ones to make them? [Nation-wide broadcast, Novem- 
ber 13, 1957] 




CHANGES IN THE TERRITORY UNDER 
AMERICAN CONTROL 


Part I Areas Fully Acquired by the United States 


Region 


Original United States 
Louisiana Purchase 
West Florida 
Present Day Florida 
Texas 
Oregon 

Mexican Cession 
Gadsden Purchase 
Alaska 

Hawaiian Islands 
Pueito Rico and Guam 
Philippine Islands 
American Samoa 
Virgin Islands of the U S 


Year Area in 
Acquired^ Sq Mi 

1783 888, 8n 

1803 827,192 

1810-1813 ^3>443 

1821 58,560 

1845 390,144 

1846 285,580 

1848 529,017 

1854 29,640 

1867 58^400 

1898 6,423 

1899 3,641 

1899^ 115,600 

1900-1904 76 

1917 133 


Purchase Acquired 

Price from 

Gt Britain 
$1 5,000,0008 France 
Spam 

5,000,0008 Spam 
Texas 
Gt Bntam 
18,250,0008 Mexico 

10.000. 000 Mexico 
7,200,000 Russia 

Hawaii 

Spam 

20.000. 000 Spam 

Samoa 

25.000. 000 Denmark 


In addition various minor islands, such as Wake, have been acquired, chiefly 
through discovery 


1 The year given is that m which the United States took firm physical possession 

2 Granted independence m 1946 

8 Not counting bond interest, if any 


Part II Foreign Areas Leased by the United States 


Region 


Leased from 


Panama Canal Zone 
Corn Islands 
Atlantic Ocean bases 


1904 

Panama 

1916 

Nicaragua 

1940 

Great Bntam 


The United States also has the use of certain bases in other countnes, such 
as the Philippines 


Part III Areas Operated by the United States under a 
Trusteeship from the United Nations, Created in 1947 

The Marshall, Caroline, and Manana Islands m the Pacific Ocean 
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A CHRONOLOGY 

looo Norsemen discover America (?) 

1492 Columbus discovers America 
1497 John Cabot touches Labrador 
1513 Balboa discovers the Pacific 

Ponce de Le6n discovers Florida 

1521 Cortes conquers Mexico 

1522 Magellan expedition around world completed 
1524 Venazano discovers the Hudson 

1527 Cabega de Vaca explores the South 
1535 Cartier discovers die St Lawrence 

1540 Coronado explores the Southwest 

1541 De Soto discovers the Mississippi 

1565 St Augustine — ^first permanent settlement 
1 579 Drake touches California coast 
15^ Raleigh's expedition lands on Roanoke 
1602 Gosnold lands near Cape Cod 
1604 The French settle Acadia 

Champlain explores Maine coast 

1607 Virginia founded at Jamestown 

1608 Quebec founded by Champlain 

1609 Champlain discovers Lake Champlain 
Hudson sails beyond Albany 

1619 Representative assembly (Jamestown) 

Negro slavery introduced (Virginia) 

1620 Pilgrims land at Plymouth 

1626 Peter Minuit founds New Amsterdam 

1629 Massachusetts Bay Colony at Salem 

1630 Puritans migrate, found Boston 
1632 Maryland charter granted 

1634 Maryland settled at St Mary's 

1635 Connecticut settled by Puritans 

1636 Rhode Island settled, Providence 
Harvard College (named in 1639) 

1638 New Haven colony founded 
Swedish settlement m Delaware 

1639 First constitution (Connecticut's) 

1643 New England Confederation formed 

1662 Connecticut charter granted 

1663 Charter of Carolina granted 

Rhode Island and Providence charters 

1664 New Jersey chartered and founded 
British take New Amsterdam 
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1673 Marquette and Joliet discover the northern Mississippi 

1681 Pennsylvania chartered to Penn 

1682 La Salle claims Louisiana 
William Penn founds Philadelphia 

1689 King Wilham^s War (to 1697) 

1691 New charter for Massachusetts 
1693 College of William and Mary founded 
1699 First French colony, at Biloxi 

1701 Yale College founded, later at New Haven 

1702 Queen Anne's War (to 1713) 

1729 Division of Carolina 

1733 Georgia settled at Savannah 
1735 Freedom of the press (Zenger tnal) 

1744 King George's War (to 1748) 

1754 French and Indian War (to 1763) 

Albany Plan of Union 

King's (Columbia) College founded 

1755 BraddocUs defeat in Pennsylvania 
1759 Surrender of Quebec 

1761 Writs of assistance, Massachusetts 
1763 France cedes Louisiana to Spam 
Spam cedes Florida to England 
1765 Stamp Act 

Stamp Act Congress protests 
1770 The Boston Massacre 

1773 The Boston Tea Party 

1774 Continental Congress, Philadelphia 

1775 Battles of Lexington and Concord 
Second Continental Congress 
Battle of Bunker Hill 

1776 Declaration of Independence signed 
British occupy New York 

1777 Howe occupies Philadelphia 
Burgoyne surrenders at Saratoga 

Articles of Confederation adopted by Congress 
Washington at Valley Forge 

1778 British evacuate Philadelphia 
1781 Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown 

Articles of Confederation take effect 
1783 Treaty of Peace with England 
England cedes Florida to Spain 

1786 Shays' Rebellion in Massachusetts 
Annapolis (pre-federal) Convention 

1787 Philadelphia convention, Constitution 
Northwest Ordinance adopted 

1788 Tlie Constitution adopted 
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1789 First Congress meets, New York 
Supreme Court established 

1790 Philadelphia as capital (10 years) 

First census taken 

1791 United States Bank chartered (to 1811) 

First ten amendments to Constitution (Bill of Rights) ratified 

1793 France and England at war 
U S neutrality proclamation 
Whitney invents the cotton gin 

1794 Whisky Rebellion m Pennsylvania 

1798 Undeclared naval war with France (to 1800) 

Alien and Sedition laws passed 

1800 Spain cedes Louisiana to France 
Washington becomes the capital 

1801 War with Tripoli (to 1805) 

1803 The Louisiana Purchase 

1804 Lewis and Clark Expedition (to 1806) 

Twelfth amendment ratified 

1807 Fulton’s passenger steamer Clermont successful 
The Embargo Act passed 

1808 Slave importations prohibited 

1812 War of 1812 (to 1815) 

1814 Hartford (tn-state) Convention 

1815 Battle of New Orleans 

1816 Second United States Bank (to 1836) 

1819 Negotiators agree on annexabon of cast Florida 

1820 Missouri Compromise 

1823 Monroe Doctrine declared 

1823 Erie Canal opened 

1829 Delaware and Hudson Canal Company tests railway locomotive 

1831 Garrison’s Liberator (to 1865) 

1832 Nullification Ordinance (SC) 

1837 Financial panic 

1838 First ships cross Atlanbc using steam only 

1844 Telegraph line opened, Washington to Baltimore 

1845 Texas annexed 

1846 War with Mexico (to 1848) 

Howe invents the sewing machine 
Anesthetics used in Boston 
Oregon boundary dispute settled 

1848 First women’s rights convention 
Mexico cedes the Southwest 

1849 California gold msh begins 

1850 Compromise of 1850 over slavery 

1854 Gadsden Puichasc (Mexican border) completed 
Perry opens trade with Japan 
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Kansas-Nebraska Act passed 
Present Republican party formed 
1857 Died Scott decision 

1859 John Brown at Harper's Ferry 

1860 South Carolina secedes 

1861 Confederate States of America formed 
Civil War (to 1865) 

186a Battle of the Monitor and Memmac 

Transcontinental telegraph service opens 
Homestead (free land) Act 

1863 Emancipation Proclamation 
Battle of Gettysburg 

National banking system established 

1864 Campaign of the Wilderness 
Sherman takes Atlanta and Savannah 

1865 Grant takes Richmond 
Sunender of Lee 
Assassination of Lincoln 
Thirteenth amendment 

1866 Field lays an enduring Atlantic cable 

1867 Reconstruction Act passed 
Purchase of Alaska 

1868 Fourteenth amendment ratified 

1869 First railroad to the Pacific opened 

1870 Fifteenth amendment ratified 
1873 Financial panic (to 1878) 

1 876 Hay ts-Tilden election dispute 
Bell's speaking telephone first shown 

1877 Edison invents a practical phonograph 
Union troops removed from the South 

1879 Edison's incandescent electric light 
1881 President Garfield shot 
188a Chinese immigration suspended 
1883 Civil Service Commission created 

1886 Mergenthaler linotype goes to work for a newspaper 
American Federation of Labor formed 

1887 Interstate Commerce Commission 
1890 Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

1892 Homestead steel and other strikes 
Duryea's first American automobile driven 

1893 Financial panic and depression 
Edison's motion-picture machine 

1894 Pullman strike 

First public showing of a feature movie 
1898 Spanish-American War 
Annexation of Hawaii 
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1899 Spain cedes Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines 
Open-Door Policy in China 
1901 President McKinley assassinated 
1903 Wrights' first airplane flights 
X904 Panama Canal strip leased 

1906 De Forest invents vacuum radio tube 

1907 Financial panic and depression 

Japanese immigration restricted by the Gentlemen's Agreement 
191 X US Supreme Court dissolves Standard Oil Co of N J 
X 9 1 3 Sixteenth amendment ratified 

Seventeenth amendment ratifi.ed 
Federal Reserve system created 
X914 Marines occupy Vera Cruz, mediation 
Panama Canal officially opened 
1916 Intervention in Santo Domingo 
19x7 War declared on Germany, first World War 

1918 Armistice signed, November 11 

1919 Eighteenth amendment ratified 
Peace conference, Versailles Tieaty 

1920 Nineteenth amendment 
Transcontinental air mail service begins 
Commercial radio broadcasting starts 

X921 Immigration Act establishes quotas 

Washington Conference (naval arms limitation) 

1923 President Harding dies, Coohdge takes the Pnsidency 
1927 U S represented at Geneva Disarmament Confcrcuce 
Television successfully demonstrated 
1929 Stock market crash, long depression 
X930 U S represented at London Naval Conference 
X932 Reconstruction Finance Corporation created 
X933 Prohibition amendment repealed 
New Deal begins 

Federal relief for unemployed started 
Payment to farmers for crop reduction begins 
U S abandons the gold standard for money 
National Industrial Recovery Act adopted 

1934 Securities and Exchange Commission created 

1935 National Labor Relations Act adopted 
Trans Pacific airline service begun 
Social Security system begins 

Committee for Industrial Organization (CIO) formed 

1937 United States Housing Authority tackles the slums 

1938 Fair Labor Standards Act adopted 

1939 World War II begins in Euiope, U S proclaims neutrality 
1941 Lend-Lease Act adopted 

The Atlantic Charter drafted 

Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, U S enters World War II 
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1942 American forces invade North Afnca 

1943 Invasion of Italy 

Casablanca, Quebec, Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran conferences 

1944 Invasion of France through Normandy 

1945 Yalta Conference 

Franklin D Roosevelt dies, Truman becomes President 
Germany and Japan surrender, U S drops atom bomb on Japan 
United Nations Charter goes into effect, U S a member of U N 

1946 The Philippines made independent 

1947 Truman Doctrine and Marshall Plan announced 
Taft-Hartley labor law adopted 

1949 U S joins North Atlantic Treaty Organizafaon 

1950 U S participation in Korean conflict (to 1953) 

1952 First U S hydrogen bomb test succeeds 

1954 Supreme Court outlaws segregation in the public schools 

1955 American Federation of Labor and the CIO merge 
1958 Atlas intercontinental missile fired full range 

First U S earth satellite put in orbit 
National agency for space travel created 

U S Navy's atomic powered submarme Nautilus crossed the North 
Pole under the ice pack 
19 59 Alaska and Hawaii become states 

American artificial planet goes into orbit around the sun 
i960 Eisenhower makes goodwill tours of South Amenca and Orient 
U S places its first spy satellite m orbit 
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PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


President 

Bom in 

Party 

1 George Washington 

Virginia, 1732 

No party 

2 John Adams 

Massachusetts, 1735 

Federalist 

3 Thomas Jefferson 

Virginia, 1743 

Republican 

4 James Madison 

Virginia, 1751 

Republican 

5 James Monroe 

Virginia, 1758 

Republican 

6 John Quincy Adams 

Massachusetts, 1767 

Republican 

7 Andrew Jackson 

South Carolina, 1767 

Republican 

8 Martin Van Buren 

New York, 1782 

Republican 

9 William Henry Harrison 

Virginia, 1773 

wing 

10 John Tyler 

Virginia, 1790 

Wing 

11 James K Polk 

North Carolina, 1795 

Democratic 

12 Zachary Taylor 

Viigmia, 1784 

Whig 

13 Millard Fillmore 

New York, 1800 

Wing 

14 Franklin Pierce 

New Hampshire, 1804 

Democratic 

15 James Buchanan 

Pennsylvania, 1791 

Democratic 

16 Abraham Lincoln 

Kentucky, 1809 

Republican 

17 Andrew Johnson 

North Caiohna, 1808 

Republican 

18 Ulysses S Grant 

Ohio, 1822 

Republican 

19 Rutherford B, Hayes 

Ohio, 1822 

Republican 

20 James A Garfield 

Ohio, 1831 

Republican 

21 Chester A Arthur 

Vermont, 1830 

Republican 

22 Grover Cleveland 

New Jersey, 1837 

Democratic 

23 Benjamin Hariison 

Ohio, 1833 

Republican 

24 Grover Cleveland 

New Jersey, 1837 

Democratic 

25 William McKinley 

Ohio, 1843 

Republican 

26 Theodore Roosevelt 

New York, 1858 

Republican 

27 William H Taft 

Ohio, 1857 

Republican 

28 Woodrow Wilson 

Virginia, 1865 

Democratic 

29 Warren G Harding 

Ohio, 1865 

Republican 

30 Calvin Coolidge 

Vermont, 1872 

Republican 

31 Herbert C Hoover 

Iowa, 1874 

Republican 

32 Franklin D Roosevelt 

New York, 1882 

Democratic 

33 Harry S Truman 

Missouri, 1884 

Democratic 

34 Dwight D Eisenhower 

Texas, 1890 

Republican 
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OF THE UNITED STATES (see footnotes, next page) 


Elected from 

Service 

Died 

Vice-President 

1 Virginia 

1789-1797 

1799 

John Adams 

2 Massachusetts 

1797-1801 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson 

1 Aaron Burr, 1st terra 

3 Virginia 

1801-1809 

1826 

( George Clmton, 2nd term 

1 George Clinton, 1st term 

4 Virginia 

1809-1817 

1836 

( Elbndge Gerry, 2nd term 

5 Virginia 

1817-1825 

1831 

Daniel D Tompkins 

6 Massachusetts 

1825-1829 

1848 

John C Calhoun 
( John C Calhoun, ist term 

7 Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1845 

( Martin Van Buren, 2nd temi 

8 New York 

1837-1841 

1862 

Richard M Johnson 

9 Ohio 

1841 1 mo 

1841 

John Tyler 

10 Vuginia 

1841-1845 

i86a 

1 1 Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1849 

George M Dallas 

12 Louisiana 

1849-1850 

1850 

Millard Fillmore 

13 New York 

1850-1853 

1874 


14 New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1869 

William R King 

15 Pennsylvania 

1857-1861 

1868 

John C Breckinridge 
j Hannibal Hamlin, 1st term 

16 Illinois 

1861-1865 

1865 

( Andrew Johnson, 2nd term 

17 Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1875 

18 Illinois 

1869-1877 

1885 

1 Schuyler Colfax, 1st terra 
i ( Henry Wilson, 2nd term 

19 Ohio 

1877-1881 

1893 

William A Wheeler 

20 Ohio 

1881 (6mos ) 

i88i 

Chester A Arthur 

21 New York 

1881-1885 

1886 


22 New York 

1885-1889 

IQO8 

Thomas A Hendricks 

23 Indiana 

1889-1 893 

1901 

Levi P Morton 

24 New York 

1893-1897 

1908 

Adlai E Stevenson 

1 Garret A Hobart, 1st term 

25 Ohio 

1897-1901 

1901 

1 Theodore Roosevelt, 2nd term 

26 New York 

1901-1909 

1919 

Charles W Fairbanks, 2nd term 

27 Ohio 

1909-1913 

1930 

James S Sherman 

28 New Jersey 

1913-1921 

1924 

Thomas R Marshall 

29 Ohio 

1921-1923 

1923 

Calvin Coohdge 

30 Massachusetts 

1923-1929 

1933 

Charles G Dawes, 2nd term 

31 California 

1929-1933 

Charles Curtis 

32 New York 

1933-1945 

1945 

/ John N Garner, 1st, 2nd term 

1 H A Wallace, 3rd term 
( Harry S Traman, 4th term 

33 Missoun 

1945-1953 


Alben W Barkley, 2nd term 

34 New York 

1953- 


^ Richard M Nixon 
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FOOTNOTES FOR THE TABLE OF PRESIDENTS 

The numerals m front of the Presidents are those of the successive ddmmtstrattons 
The total of these administrations is one greater than the number of men who have 
served as President, since Cleveland headed both the 22nd and the 24th admmistra 
bons 

Two distinct parties have been called Republican The first of these was designated 
"‘Republican’* by its leader, Thomas Jefferson, to distinguish it from the allegedly 
“monarchical” Federalists It appears m the table down through the administration 
of Van Buren Popular practice was, however, another matter Members of the 
first Repubhean party were often called Democrats, and the party officially made 
use of the name “Democratic” in its platform for 1844 Ever since that date, the 
party has been both officially and popularly known only as the Democratic party 

The second Repubhean party, appearing in the table opposite Lincoln and coming 
down to our own day, is an entirely different organization, suddenly formed m 1854 
during a penod of agitation over slavery Both officially and popularly it has always 
had but one name — ^Republican 



FINDING HISTORICAL INFORMATION 
IN LIBRARIES 

So enormous is the mass of printed material now available on American 
history that casual readers sometimes feel bewildered when confronted with 
a research problem in that field It is for the benefit of such readers that 
the following time-saving hints are offered 

Book Numbering Usually, books are shelved in numencal order, according 
to the 'Dewey Decimal System Under this plan, for example, general 
United States history bears the number 973 Books from 973 1 through 973 9 
deal with specific periods, from early exploration and discovery (973 1) to 
our own times (973 9) Numbers 974 through 979 cover the general history 
of specific legions, such as the Pacific Coast (979) For further details on 
the numbering of these and other phases of Ainencan history see Dewey, 
M , Decimal Classificcttton and Relative Index 

Alphabetical Arrangements of Topics Readers using standard encyclope- 
dias for historical research can avoid overlooking pertinent material by turn- 
ing to the final index or study guide volumes of some works There, under 
"United States'^ and the subhead "history’^ are printed outlines giving cross 
references to the mam text Short articles appear in several specialized 
"Dictionaries^' of American history Examples of the latter are Adams, J T 
and Coleman, R V , eds , Dictionary of American History, 6 vols , (1940), 
and Martin, M, and Gelber, L , The New Dictionary of American History 

(1952) 

Dates ^When gearing dates with events, and arranging them m proper 
sequence, these can save hours of toil Carruth, G , and others. The En- 
cyclopedia of American Facts and Dates (1956), Morns, R B, ed, En- 
cyclopedia of American History (1953), Langer, W L , ed , An Encyclopedia 
of World History (1952), a volume putting American dates in a world set- 
ting, Vol V of Webster's New International Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2nd ed (1956), which has a chronology for the United States 
and one for each state, and The World Almanac, latest edition, for recent 
dates 

General Histones A lack of detail in one general history can often be 
supplied by consulting another Representative one and two volume general 
histories are Beard, C A and Beard, M R , The Rise of Amencan Civiliza- 
tion, Faulkner, H U , American Political and Social History, Hockett, H C 
and Schlesmgcr, A M , Political and Social Growth of the Amencan People, 
2 vols , and Morison, S E and Commager, H S , The Growth of the Amen- 
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can Republic, 2 vols Much more extensive are Johnson, A, ed, The 
Chronicles of America, ra 54 small volumes, and Hart, A B , ed , The Amen- 
can Nation, a History, in 28 medium-sized volumes 
Lives For quick biographic work consult the authoritative multivolumed 
Dictionary of Amencan Biography, covering the deceased, and Who’s Who 
m Amenca, revised every two years, for the living 
Maps When confronted with a map problem, these may help Adams, 
J T and Coleman, R V, eds. Atlas of Amencan History (1943), and 
Paulhn, C O , Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States (1932) 
Outlines Tune-saving concise outlines of American history can be found 
in Volume V of Webster's New International Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2nd ed (1956), and in the final “Reading and Study Guide” 
volume of The World Book Encyclopedia, under the heading “History,” 
subhead “United States ” Inexpensive paperback outlines are Krout, J A , 
United States to i 86 $ (1955) United States Since 1865 (1955) ob- 
tainable in college and other bookstores 
Pictorial Accounts Tliose m quest of historic photographs, cartoons, and 
other illustrative matenal will find them carefully collected and arranged in 
Adams, J T, ed , Album of American History, 5 vols (1958), and Gabriel, 
R H , ed , The Pageant of Amenca, A Pictond History of the United States, 
15 vols (1929) 

Source Matenah, such as the texts of documents and accounts of events 
by contemporaries, may be found m the following volumes Bartlett, R J , 
ed. The Record of Amencan Diplomacy (1954), Commager, II S, ed. 
Documents of Amencan History, 6th ed (1938), Commager, II S and 
Nevins, A, eds. The Heritage of Amenca {1949), Ilackcr, I, M, The 
Shaping of, the American Tradition (1947), and Ilait, A B , ed., Amencan 
History Told by Contemporaries, 5 vols ( 1 9 50 ) 

Specidaed Fields Many fields have their own specialized histones For 
example, m foreign affairs these arc useful Bailey, T A , Diplomatic History 
of the Amencan People, 6th ed (1958), and Bemis, S F, A Diplomatw 
History of the United States, 4th ed , (1958) For economics, there is now 
available a multivolumed treatise David, H and others, The Economic 
History of the Umted States, as well as several valuable single volumed ac- 
counts For literature, these are well known Curti, M E , The Growth of 
Amencan Thought (1951), Barrington, V L, Mam Currents in Amencan 
Thought, ^ vols (x93o),andSpiller, R E and others. Literary History 0/ t/ie 
United States (1953) A good example of a history of technology is Oliver, 
J W, History of Amencan Technology (1956) 

Studying Other Topics For library problems not dealt with above, see the 
extensive bibliographies printed in general texts on American history or the 
compilation under the heading “United States,” subhead “History" m the 
Bibliography and Index volume of recent editions of Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
Much more detailed bibliographies appear m Handlin, O and others, eds , 
Harvard Guide to Amencan History (1954) and Beers, H P , Bibliographies 
in Amencan History, A Guide to Matends for Research (1938) 
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40, 145, 149, 156, i6i, 164-65, 167, 
217, 390 
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Africa, 437-58, 448, 45a 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, 425 
Agriculture, colonial, 39-45, 47, modem, 
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22, southern, 274-75, 284-85, west 
em, 280-81, 387-88, see dso Farmers, 
Land, Slavery 
Agumaldo, Emilio, 325-26 
Alabama, 180, 255, 258-59, 278-79 
Alaska, 318-19, 438, 462 
Aliens, deportation of, 165-67, 392 
Allen, Ethan, 65-66, no 
American Federation of Labor, 297-98, 
394, 426, 464, 514 
Anderson, Major Robert, 257 
Anglicans, 36, 69, 75 
Annapolis convention, 128 
Antietam, battle of, 264, 267 
Anti Federalists, 163, 205 
Appomattox, surrender at, 268 
Architects, 55, 146 
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Articles of Confederation, 121, 126-29 

Artists, 150-51 
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Atlanta, 267 

Atlantic Charter, 434-35, text, 512-13 
Atom bomb, 439, 448, 455f, 461, 468 
Atomic energy, 458 
Ausbn, Moses, 186 
Austin, Stephen F, 186 
Austria, 445, 449-50 
Austria Hungary, 403-4 
Axis Powers, the, 4318? 

Bacon's Rebellion, 64-65, 85 
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Bancroft, George, 217, 232 
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73, to Civil War, 148-52, 219-21 
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Boone, Governor Thomas, 62 
Booth, John W, 273 
Borah, Senator William E , 407 
Boston, 105-6, 108-10 
Boston Massacre, 105 
Boston Tea Party, 106 
Boucher, Jonathan, 63 
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236-37, in reconstruction days m the 
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